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TRAPSHOOTING 


The Sport With a 
THOUSAND THRILLS 


THE MOST FASCINATING 
RECREATION OF THE DAY 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


ut G, BEACH, LI. 


SST 


O shoot a few times each year with the game warden’s permission, or during 

the entire year whenever I please, is the question of the hour. ‘‘Shall I shoot 

clay targets or pack my gun away until the open season permits me to shoot P”’ 

If you are influenced by facts, consider these: Five hundred thousand shooters 

and four thousand clubs are now actively engaged in the sport of target smashing. 

Instead of waiting for the game warden to ‘‘take off the lid,’ many of these half million 
shooters keep in trim for field and marsh shooting, by 


SMASHING CLAY TARGETS 


The entrance of so many new shooters has introduced novelties into the game. There is enough 
variety to the shooting program to satisfy the most exacting. The convenience of grounds, member- 
ship and! equipment of the modern trapshooting club combine to make the sport an enduring, 


fascinating and instructive recreation. 


Stimulation to excel is never lacking because of the competitive trophies and emblematic awards 
given to successful contestants and proficient shooters. 


At the Shooting Club 


you will find a welcome awaiting you, and every assistance given to assure 
yourvfirst trial being a genuine pleasure and removing any lurking suspicions 
as to,the real merits of trapshooting—the sport with a thousand thrills. 


FOR BOOKLETS DESCRIPTIVE OF TRAPSHOOTING, ASK FOR ‘‘THE SPORT ALLURING’’ (FOR MEN) 
OR ‘“‘DIANA OF THE TRAPS’’ (FOR WOMEN) AND MENTION THIS PAPER 


DU PONT POWDER CoO. NUMINGTON, DEL. 
a. PND — WD 








FOREST AND STREAM 


The Big Game Fish of the Sea 


Mr. Angler, fond of game fishing, you should spend the 


summer 


Tuna Fishing 


off the Coast of Nova Scotia 


You probably read in Forest and Stream Mr. Myer’s story 


of last season’s catches. 


If you didn’t read it let me send 


you copy of the issues in which the story appeared—It will 


convince you. 


The Leaping Tuna 


is abundant here, I would suggest booking early—vwrite for 
booklet or refer to Editor of Forest and Stream. 


TUNA INN, Great Island 





Come to New Brunswick 
for 
Rest, Scenery, Fishing and Shooting 


unsurpassed hotels and boarding houses to meet 
all purses—a delightful trip by boat or rail of 
wonderful educational value. 

THE RUN DOWN MAN OR WOMAN 


will find this country a nature tonic unsur- 
passed, with pastimes ideal. 

Trout, Salmon, large and gamy. Moose, caribou, 
deer and small game. __ 

Let us send you our illustrated booklets or 
tell us what you want and we will find 
it for you. 


The New Brunswick Tourists Association 
Dept. D., ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK, CAN. 


Bear Mountain Camp 


J. M. BALDERSON, Proprietor 


Beautiful Cranberry, the largest of the Adiron- 
dack lakes, offers brook trout in abundance. A 
five pounder would almost fill that creel, eh? 
Well there is many a five pounder taken in old 
Cranberry. 


Best of food, finest of spring water and rates 
so reasonable that you had better write for par- 
ticulars quick! P. O. address, Wanakena, N. Y. 
Ferest and Stream cup might be won here if 
a 5% pound trout is landed. Ask Mr. Balderson. 











Port Medway, Nova Scotia 





Granliden Hotel 
LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


At the gateway of the White Mountains. An 
Idea} Tour. Salmon, bass and trout fishing 


as good, if not the best in New England. Write 
for circular, W. W. Brown. 


Excellent cuisine, unsurpassed service—Forest 
and Stream trophy is in competition here. 


HOTEL ASPINWALL, Lenox, Massachusetts, 
under same management. 





TO the Fisherman, Canoeist and Camper | 
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| 
| 
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ALGONQUIN NATIONAL PARK, ONTARIO’S | 


Lakeland of 
unfished. 
2,000 feet elevation 


Complete Outfittin 
and Boat Livery. 
Ottawa, eight from Toronto. 

Season—June 2sth to Segtemaber a2sth. 

A few ining pasties wi 

n 


2,500,000-acre Forest and Game Preserve, offers a virgin 
2,000 lakes and streams comparatively 
Rare opportunities for live game photography. 

ever 


Immune from Hay 
Highest and Coolest Resort in Ontario 


HOTEL ALGONQUIN 


at Joe Lake Station is the Starting Point of the direct 
canoe routes North and 
The hotel affords every requisite and comfort for 
guests within easy reach of fine Trout and_ Bass fishing. 
and Spree, Store. Canoe 
ix hours from 


South through the Park. 


ides procured. 
Pullman service. 


‘ormation and booklet of 


L. E. MERRELL, 500 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


1 be taken in May and June. 
























LONG VIEW 


(in the Adirondacks) Long Lake, N. Y. Open May 1st 
tc December 1st. A country abounding in e. In 
season the best deer hunting in the Adirondacks. When 
you write to W. F. Emerson, Prop., for reservation 
(rates are fen to $20.00 per week), ask about bass fish- 
ing under Buttermilk Falls, and your chances of securing 
Forest and Stream’s Silver Trophy, which is here. 
Boating, bathing, motor boating, tennis, mountain climb- 
ing and every other holiday enjoyment at Long View. 


Excellent brook and lake trout fishing and the ice will 
be out on opening day of season, April third. 


TO LET SEASON 1915 


SALMON POOLS AND LODGE 


On the Restigouche River 


Apply to H. R. 
Care of FOREST and STREAM 


CANADA’S FAVORITE RESORT 
Inch Arran House 


_Every facility for indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tion. Boating, bathing, fishing unsurpassed. Rates 
$10 to $15 a week. 


DALHOUSIE NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


This great wild island offers health and sport 
to all; its streams abound with salmon and 
trout; whilst great bands of caribou wander 
through the forests and over the open marshes 
and barrens. I am located right in the center 
of this sportsman’s paradise and can arrange 
our trip. Apply ni: R. Whitaker, The Bunga- 
ow, Grand Lake, Newfoundland. 


NORWAY 
Anglo-Norwegian Fishermens Association 
_ RIVERS TO LET 
Owing to the War the Two best Salmon Rivers, 
viz., Forsjord Beat of the Vefsen and_ the 
Alten River, and the best Sea Trout River 
Elvegaard—also several other excellent Salmon 
Rivers and Beats. 
Early application should be made for full 
particulars to COLONEL A. VENABLES KYRKE, Hon. Sec., 


CHARD, Somerset, England 





NEW SPRUCE CABIN INN 
Where You CAN Catch Trout 


We wish to announce the opening of New 
Spruce Cabin Inn, Wednesday, April 14th. Trout 
season opens April 15th and promises to be the 
best season we have had for trout fishing for a 
number of years. 

The many trout streams surrounding Spruce 
Cabin Inn _ have all been restocked with 
Gamat of brook trout—7 ne - ae in 
en presenting an unparalleled opportunity, 
in ee the best ever offered trout (hau i 


Pennsylvania. ‘ 
Yourself and friends are cordially invited to 
be present. 
ours very truly, W. J. & M. D. PRICE 
Canadensis, P. O. - - MONROE CO., PENNA. 


Cresco Station ckawanna R. R. 
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Water or Rail 


Trout 7. 3 pounds. Bass large and gamy. 
Brook, stream or lake fishing. Everything modern 
man or woman requires. Fare is $2.85 from New 
Yerk City—Table and service unsurpassed. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE HOTEL 
Cook’s Falls, N. Y. 







Undespoiled by Crowds 


Spend your outing where nature’s solitudes 

have besn, as yet, little disturbed by man. Good 

and hunting. Private lake for use of 

trons. Also stream fishing. Good eats, such as 

ther used to make.” ew maple sugar and 
syrup of our own manufacture for sale. 


Address, FOREST HOME, Harrisville, N. Y. 


Maine, Where the Fish Are 


Why go way off into the wilderness when 
u can get near home, AS GOOD 
ING as is to be found anywhere in 
the world— 


Trout, Salmon, Bass 


Every convenience for the Sportsmen and 
hie family.—Rates, table, accommoda- 
tions to satisfy the most particular. 


CUNLIFFE & MALLETT 
Sporting Camps 
Fort Kent, Maine 


SALT WATER ANGLERS 


Try your luck for a Forest and Stream Silver 
Cup on the big fish taken in salt water during 
season 1915. The one deep sea fishing place of 
Mt. Desert. Every convenience for sportsman 
and recreationist—special attention to family 
parties. Terms reasonable. 


STANLEY HOUSE 


E. BENSON STANLEY, Proprietor 
Manset, Southwest Harbor, Maine 


Spencer Lake Camp 


W. H. BEAN, Proprietor 


In heart of America’s best fishing. FLY FISH- 
ING for SQUARE TAIL TROUT and trolling for 
Lake Trout aeeapanent . Single cabins, fine table, con- 


GERARD, Somerset Co., Maine 


COLD SPRING CAMP 


C. M. Quimby, in the Green Mountains 
Thie advertisement wouldn't hold a reduced 
photo of one salmon caught here. Trout are 
me us in size and activeness. Within a 
etone’s throw of the best fishing in Quebec and 
New Hampshire. The Booklet will convince you. 
Averill, Vermont 


“North and East Pond Camps” 


Two Upper Famous Belgrade Lakes 
Large and comfortable cabins, with and without bath. 
Fly and bait fishing phenomenal—4o to 100 bass per 
day. Trout streams nearby. Our own —— two 
automobiles, excellent roads, and only 78 miles east 
of Portland, or 5 hours from Boston. Write for 
new descriptive booklet. 
E. W. CLEMENT, Prop., Oakland, Maine. 





























BEST SPRING FISHING IN MAINE 


Ie found in Attean Lake from May 10 until 
July 15. Fishing begins right at the Camp 
Whart, Particulars and booklet. 

RUEL E. HOLDEN, Attean Camp, Jackman, Me. 










LAKE COBBOSSEECONTEE 


for good fishing. Come to the Lake House. Lake is 
eleven miles long and three miles wide. otel for 


fifty guests, two bath rooms, hot and cold water. Write 
— J. W. Emery, Lake House, Manchester, 
aine. 





Bass — Salmon — Trout 


Three in one at Mt. Livermore Estate, Holder- 
ness, N. H., on Squam Lake. H. B. Brown, 
manager. For those who don’t care to  fish— 
boating, bowling, billiards, motoring, tennis and 
bathing. Forest and Stream cup here. Write 

booklet. Best of food. Rates reasonable. 
“The automobile and resort center of New 
Hampshire.” 


THE PROSPECT 


On beautiful Lake Bomoseen, Castleton, Vt., in the 
Green Mountains, the largest and most attractive of all 
the poemeeceans akes in Vermont; superb climate. A 
two hour catch of small mouth bass by W. A. Lee, Troy, 
N. Y., amounted to 30% Ibs. of these gamy fish. 
Forest and Stream trophy here. Rates reasonable. 
Cottages for those who prefer them to hotel. “The 
Prospect” will open June 2nd. Write for booklet. 
Herace B. Ellis, Prop. 








BEST TROUT FISHING IN CANADA 
Sportsmen: 
e have cleaned out the portages, and fished the 
ls on the many virgin rivers that flow into Hudson 
ay. And also have a complete motor boat service 
on Lake Nipigon. : 

.We want you to come and let us guide you personal, 
direct to the best Trout fishing in Canada. Two trans- 
continental railroads pass through this virgin wilder- 
aess, and will place you right at the river you wish 
to fish, We furnish ee and will guarantee to 
a you where ye can get Speckled trout from 3 to 

pounds. Special low family rates provided for Lake 
Nipigon. For Moose, Caribou, Deer and Bear the 
Lac Seul regions. orresmentoaee solicited. rite 
King and Armstrong, Jack » On 





THE QUEEN’S ROYAL 
WINNETT & THOMPSON, Props. 


Excellent bass fishing. Here is every entertainment 
man or woman may look forward to during vacation. 


Niagara on the Lake, CANADA 


FISHING PRESERVED FOR YOU 


The finest fishing in Canada is reserved for 
ests of this, Canada’s greatest hotel. 


e Forest and Stream trophy is offered here— 
Come early. 


LE NOUVEAU CHATEAU SAGUENAY 
CHICOUTIMI, P. Q. 





SEE MAINE FIRST! 


Join one of our Tours this Summer, through 
“Maine’s Waterways of the Wilderness,” the 
famous Allagash and St. John River trips. See 
this beautiful Fish and Game region at its best. 
We furnish everything to make the trip a success. 
Talk it over with your friends and send for 
booklet giving places visited, side trips and cost. 
Remember the parties are limited to twenty, and 
there will be but three during the season, so 
it will be necessary to enroll early to secure 
accomodations. Address: 

DR. G. E. HATHORNE, 


Mgr. 
144 Central Street BANGOR, ME. 





SEA SIDE PARK 


KINGS CO., N.S. 

A charming romantic Spot on the Bay of 
Fundy, Nine Miles from Berwick. A delight- 
ful place for a Chicken or Squab Dinner, or 
a et night’s rest. Nine miles from Post Road. 
Delightful Road. Beautiful views. 


Lake Meacham Hotel 


on Lake Meacham on north slope of Adirondacks. 
—— An Absolutely Modern Resort 
Brook Trout, Salmon 


a number of cottages to rent. 


GEO. W. CUSHMAN, Prop. MEACHAM LAKE, N.Y. 





WILL LEASE EXCLUSIVE RIGHT TO EXCELLENT 
trout fishing in New Brunswick for one or more years. 
Fine hunting country; for further particulars apply to 
Thos. F. Allen, Andover, New Brunswick. 











LAURENTIDE HOUSE, COTTAGES 
AND CAMPS 
LAKE, EDWARD, P. Q., Canada 


Finest trout fishing in Canada. An ideal virgin 
territory of twelve hundred square miles, hun- 

s of lakes and rivers, moose, bear, caribou, 
pesveeee and duck hunting in the fall. Send 


or map, booklet and rates. 


THE PINES, DIGBY, NOVA SCOTIA 


New oynsehie. New management. On the 

shore of Digby Basin, at the foot of Beaman’s 

Mountain. ide verandas, ample grounds, 

rooms with bath, singly or.en suite. Deep » 

joke —_ Stream fishing. Rates low. Write for 
et. 


G. R. McNEILL, Proprietor 


Pine Cone Camp 


Where a fifty-pound “Musky” is a regular 
event—Bass are gamy and plentiful. “A place 
where no sportsman ever is disappointed.” 

Rates moderate—attractions extensive. At- 
tractive booklet on request. 


THOMAS BROS., DORSET, MINN. 
NEW INLET HOUSE 


In Heart of Adirondacks 
On inlet to Cranberry Lake abounding in trout and 
bass fishing. Unsurpassed cuisine, comfortable beds, 
good guides. 


lie "Address MR. & MRS. L. F. MOORE 
WANAKENA, N. Y. 


The Kind of Sport You Enjoy 


is to be had in the immediate vicinity of the 


STEVENS HOUSE 


ADIRONDACKS 


Located between two beautiful lakes and 

surrounded by skyscraping mountains. Every 

land and water recreation. Boat houses on 

two lakes. Lake Placid golf links on hotel 

‘tmee nad = Fs a gape — in every 
ection. ompletely equippe arage. 
Grand orchestral conseate. Seine 

Member Empire Tours Ass’n 
SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE 
Send for booklet. 
STEVENS HOTEL CO. Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Good Trout and Togue Fishing 
at our camps, New Brunswick. Also Moose,Caribou, Deer 
and Bear hunting. Photographing wild game. Many 
good canoe trips. We are opening up a new section of 
the country and can promise you a wonderful time. 
ASA MARSTON R. L. VANDERBECK 
Twenty years’ experience as guides. 
Marston & Vanderbeck Sporting Camps 
Riley Brook, New Brunswick, Canada 


Square Lake Camps 


Individual log camps, with sitting room, open 


fire, general dining room. LEating, sleepin 
fishing “as good as the best, bette: jg the 
rest.” May 15 to June 15 to get salmon, trout, 
white fish, wre fishing great from June 30, 
September 30. ates reasonable. J. P. Yerxa, 
Proprietor. 

QUARE LAKE, AROOSTOOK CO., ME. 


ADIRONDjJACK CAMPS 


TRY RAQUETTE LAKE 
ASK JUD LANDON. HE KNOWS 
740 Union St, | SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 





RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking 

with some of the nice yearlings or fry from our 

hatchery, and you will be pleased with the results.. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 


Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 
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The 1914 OFFICIAL TRAPSHOOTING AVERAGES | 


Both Amateur and Professional were won with 


“Steel Where Steel Belongs” 
Factory Loaded SHELLS 





c 


The superior skill of MR. WOOLFOLK HENDERSON, and his equally superior ammunition, which were the 


sensation of the 


1914 Grand American Handicap, have very consistently scored another great victory. Mr. Henderson leads all Amateurs and Pro- 


fessionals in the 1914 Averages with the fine percentage of 96.63. 
Among the professionals MR. L. H. REID, forme ~ of Ohio but now located on the Pacific Coast, wins the highest honors with 
96.44. He has also won the Pacific Coast High Professional Average three successive years. 
AF itting Close for a Year of Peters Victories, including 
The 1914 Grand American - - - - - - = - - 98 ex 100 fr . d ) 
The 1914 Amateur cena hadi Single age ex 100 “e ‘(All Won by Mr. Henderson 
The 1914 Amateur Championship— Double 0 ex 50 prs.‘ 16 with PETERS Shells 


The Five Big Honors of the Year, All Bagged with the ®) Brand! 


Three New World’s Records 


Established during the 1915 Indoor Rifle Matches, with 


Peters 


sap Ammunition 
Inter-Club - 


Individual - - | 4599 ex 4600 


Inter - Scholastic | 988 ex 1000 | : 


Without the ®) brand quality these records would never have been hung up. 
Shooters who are ambitious to WIN should insist upon having PETERS Ammunition. 


The PETERS CARTRIDGE CO. | sit iaarcsto. sss se00s. | Cincinnati, O. 





Scored TWICE by the Engineer’s Club 
Team of Cleveland, O., during Feb., 1915. 
Conditions: 25 yards, prone position, open 
sights. 


~ ‘ne Oe _—_ a Birmingham, Ala. 
ame as THE MOST MARVELLOUS 

DEMONSTRATION OF MARKSMANSHIP AND 
AMMUNITION QUALITY EVER MADE. 


Rifle 
Conditions 


By the Iowa City, Iowa; High School Team, 

composed of 16-year old boys. Best previous 
record 984. Conditions: 50 feet, open sights, 
10 shots prone and 10 shots standing. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 







Pee THe CELEBRATED B /QcEAN REEL 
Made by Julius Vom Hofe 












ao 
TBADE 


THOMAS J. CONROY 


Manufacturer, Importer and Dealer in 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 
and SPORTING GOODS HIS LATEST REEL 


Patented Nov. 17, °85; Oct. 8,89; Mar. 21, ’11. 
Adapted for Tuna, Sword Fish, Sail Fish and 


28 JOHN STREET other large Game Fish, in fact the last word in 


Reel Making. 

















Corner Nassau Street NEW YORK 





Circular and prices furnished on 











application 










Our Expert Casting Line 


Hard Braided, of the Highest Grade of Silk. The 
oe est Line of its size in the World. Used by 

ecker in contest with Mr. Jamison. Nuf 
| Every Line Warranted. 50 Yard Spools $1.00. 


__ Trout Flies 





The Store Alluring 


EVERY NEED OF SPORTSMEN 


$1250 




























For Trial, Send us CATERED TO 
18e. figuiar price aye, Quality A 
30c, fer ansssorted deren. Quality B Hard Wood 
Oc. fer,afassorted dozen. Quality C Mission Finish 
GSc. fans doves. Bass Flies ILLUSTRATED 
75. Regular price “roo Gauze Wing 
2.00 ‘rns dace, English CATALOG FREE Gun Cabinet 
a 








Height, 70 inches. -Depth, 12 inches 
Width, 28 inches. 







(eeinaensiitntintaesbianisnteattiniaiintlll aise, 
Ga Steel F ishing Rods A N D 


BAIT KO OD: : 4 > terres ened v - If interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet 


CASTING RODS 4%, $4 or 6 feet... 135 one 
MuAh ean | SATISFYING 
ith Agate Guide and Tip ozs Send us your address ror our illustrated Gun Catalog. 
(EA EI AA AT LT A TT TS 










CASTING RODS, full Agate Mountings..... 


H. H. KIFFE, 523 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 








FOREST AND STREAM 


There’s No Fun Like Living Out'of Doors 


“Play Hookey” from business and open the Outing Season under “he most auspicious 
; conditions by taking along a supply of good old 


Evans 
rh. é «* Stout 


They instill a thrill that makes all the senses glow with appreciation and enthusiasm 
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“Spoon Victuals’’ Seemed to Agree 


“Warning No. 2” 


Werning No. | is for the nimrod who goes home with the farmers’ geese in his 
hunting coat. 






Warning No. 2 is for the benefit of you, Mr. “‘Trapshooter,”” who goes home with the 
goore eggs in your scores, which you should eliminate by using one of “Bill Miller's y 
ventilated sighting ribs on your single barrel gun, for the following good reascns, viz.: 







It positively prevents blurring of front sight, caused by radiation from a hot barrel, 
anc enables a c!rar view of object aimed at. 





The top being concaved and finely matted its full length, gives a distinct alignment 
of your barrel, or in other words a similar effect to a telescopic sight. 












We RIB RS as ses ce oe eace 349 
: 7 Prevents undershooting on rising targets (which is about 98% of all tarzets thrown) 
The Private Fish Pond— by providing for proper muzzle elevation without completely covering the target from 
A Neglected Resource.......... 350 view, or raising your eye at breech (a good cause for cross firing). 
By C. H. Townsend It does not mar the appearance of your gun in any manner, and can be removed at a 
RS et 352 moment's notice, which however you will not do or permit after giving it a fair trial. 
; Being machined out of a solid bar of steel, is very light (about 3 oz.) and strong, 
| Natural History ..........-.-+++ 353 and made throughout in a first class manner, and finished in a dead black. 





Passing of a Noted Angler-Author. 355 


The Gentle Joys of Houseboating.. 357 
By Albert Bradlee Hunt 


And most important of all, it has been thoroughly tried out and successfully used by a 
large number of shooters (one a state champion,) who have so greatly increased their 
scores that they would not be without it. “ASK THEM.”’—I'll tell you who they are. 







And the price is such that you are losing money by not using it, which one day's trial 
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FOREST AND STREAM 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PUBLISHERS Big Prizes for Big Fish 
128 Broadwa New York Cit ree 
y know that Field and Stream Magazine is giv 
CHARLES A. HAZEN CHARLES L. WISE lt oR prizes to the fellewe catching the biggest fish 
President Treasurer Over one hundred separate prizes—including outboard detachable motors, fitty-dollar shotguns. cameras, phono- 







graphs. sportsmen’s clothing, fishing rods, reels, lines, tackle boxes, razors, Thermos bottles and dozens of 
Sher articles of value. 
Get posted on this Big Fish Contest. Perhaps you yourself caught a prize winner last year and never knew it! 
Don’t let it happen again! Both salt and fresh water classes. Everyone is eligible. Not necessary to be a sub- 
cae Read the conditions and list of prizes in the April or any following issue of Field and Stream. 
We want to get acquainted with you; want you to read Field and Stream fora few months, for once you “ get the 
habit ” we know we won’t be able to gay you to miss a single number. 





W. G. BEECROFT, Secretary 


Published Monthly. Subseriotion Rates: United 
States, $1.00 a year; Canada, $1.35 a year. 
Foreign Countries, $1.50 a year. Single 
Copies 10 cents. Entered in ie York Post 
Office as Second Class Mail Matter. 


















The Editor will be pleased to consider all con- Mr. Frank Heo, of So here’s a special introductory offer. Grab it today. 
a but “Forest and Stream” will not his 191 5 an cin aea Tear out this adv and send it in with your name and address and we will send you Field and Stream 
hold itself Sor for manuscripts and S308 pound striped f for three months, and also a four-color reproduction of H. A. Driscole’s famous bass painting “* Breaking 
photographs submitted dust, 191s Pema it g Water ” or trout painting “ Hooked" (total value 70c) for 25c. 







@ fifty-dollar Ithaca 
shotgun, 


Field and Stream Publishing Co., 334 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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WILLIAM MILLS & SON 


21-23 Park Place, NEW YORK CITY 


F ishing Tackle Exclusively — All Grades 
Everything for the Angler 


WE ARE EXPERTS:—Can use, and use successfully, the articles we make and sell; our experience and judgment are yours 


for the asking. ALMOST A CENTURY OF EXPERIENCE is behind our products. 


DRY FLY TROUT TACKLE 


Get Big 
The Ones! 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 


I Dozen Assorted BEST ENGLISH DRY FLIES 
1 DRY FLY LEADER-7% Feet, and 
Bottle of “FLOATINE” Compound, together with 
4 COLOR PLATES showing 29 DRY FLIES and 
88 other TROUT —" Sent prepaid for 
1.50 


DRY FLY RODS 


“PEERLESS” Special 916 feet... .$5.00 
*“NONPAREIL” Special 916. feet. . . 10.00 
“STANDARD” Special 916 feet. . .18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 946 feet. .35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES 


ds. 40 yds. 
a tz 


ach. a 
SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods) $5.50 $7.00 
SIZE E: (for Medium ‘Rods ) 3.50 4.50 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LEADERS 


Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 714 
feet, 40 cents each. 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING FLIES 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15.......... $1.00 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank.... 


“ALBION” WADERS 


The only Perfect Waders 


We have tried for many years to 
obtain a line of Waders that would 
give satisfactery service. We have 
now marketed these goods for three 
yas and they have so UNI- 

ERSAL SATISFACTION. The 
material of which they are made 
has proven to be the most DUR- z 
ABL DEPENDABLE and& 
WATERPROOF on the market. 

The medium weight are the most 
satisfactory all around Wader made. 
—— are lighter than the domestic 
goods and more flexible. f 

The light weight are very light 
(a pair of a. welabion ~ 
22 ounces) yet they are quite dur- 
able and can be safely used for a 
long time by a careful angler. 


Wading Stockings, stocking 














$OCt 2. ...ccccccccccccccncencess 00 
Light Weight Stockings, stock- 
Em Ghtt oe c. necnsncvosentycos 9.00 
Wa ge Fwd stocking feet.. 12.50 
Light Weight Wading Pants, 

eee eee 13.50 
Any of the above, with leather 

soles and hob nails, extra 

OE FEE cn ccsdodscenvenewct oes 6.00 





ATTENTION of one of our Mr. Mills. 


WE WERE SELECTED BY 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
To Furnish 


THE BUREAU of FISHERIES 


EXHIBIT of ANGLING APPARATUS 
At The 


PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Do not fail to see it if visiting the “Fair” 





All the Latest Tackle 


for , 
i . 
Southern Salt Water Angling 
RODS 
H. L. LEONARD TARPON 
No. 198 Extra Heavy Split Bamboo.................. $36.00 
No. 19644 Regular Split Bamboo....................+- 29.25 
No. 6-9 “Light Tackle” Split Bamboo................ 27.00 
MILLS’ “STANDARD” TARPON 
Binale: Piel -GeeeMenre < occ occsccsccsdccsesesesesecs $18.00 
Dad Pinks. Gale R00 aio pees ices eicccciccenscsncs 18.00 
RODS FOR LIGHTER FISHING 
H. ZL. Leonard Nos. 103, 29349. ...0scccccccccccseccves $28.25 
RE PU TIE ooo vik oss <sc0tsseccececevaen 10.00 
REELS 


MILLS’ “INTRINSIC”’—with Automatic Drag 
LARGE—Holds 900 ft. 24 Thread Line 
SMALL—Holds 900 ft. 9 Thread Line 

Other Salt Water Reels $2.15 and Up. 


LINES 
MILLS’ RED SPOOL—Natural or Green 
Sizes 6 to 45 Thread 
Lengths 150 to 1200 feet 


HOOKS 


MILLS’ “CAPTIVA” 
“FT, MYERS” 
“LONG KEY” 


Sundries in Endless Variety 


EVERY order receives the PERSONAL 


Tackle for Bait Casting 


NEW STYLE RODS 


SPLIT BAMBOO 

Long Tip Short Butt 
No. 

BEA Lanett B46 fhivikciccccccicecss $1.25 
a | eer 2.50 
oe ne as ae 5.00 
ee ae ae 10.00 
Pe EIN go ccs a weg oo cee 18.00 
ae a rere 30.00 


ALL HAVE EXTRA TIP. 


REELS — LONG BARREL 
QUADRUPLE MULTIPLYING 





$2.00 to $34.00 Each. 


BAIT CASTING LINES 
MILLS’ HARD ee SILK 
“7 RECORD i= 

LINE 


Minnow Casting and 
Bait Fishing. 





TWO Sizes—LARGE and SMALL. 
THREE Colors—DRAB—BLACK—WHITE,. 
In 50-yard Coils, 2 Connected: $1.75 per 50 yards. 


OTHER LINES 
$.83 to $2.25 per 50 yd. Spool. 


Send 2 cent Stamp for 32 page TROUT TACKLE BOOKLET (containing full descriptive matter of the above Trout Tackle with color plate of Trout Flies); or for 
32 page GENERAL TACKLE BOOKLET descriptive of other Tackle—or 4 cents for both. 


208 PAGE CATALOG No. 115, containing 13 page "Novel Index" (giving lists, and advice as to selection, of OUTFITS FOR PRINCIPAL METHODS OF 


ANGLING) and 8 COLOR PLATES SHOWING 163 FLIES, sent on receipt of 10 cents to cover mailing charges. 
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Taking Giants of the Sea on Rod and Line 


The Sport of Great Tunny Fishing on Atlantic Seaboard one that Calls for Nerve, Skill and Darmg— 
An Expert Article on Tackle and Methods 


“Whose angle rod was made of sturdy oak; 

For line, a cable that in storm ne’er broke; 
His hook was such as heads the end of pole, 
To pluck down houses ere fire consumes it whole. 
And then on a rock he stood to.bob for whale, 
This hook was baited with a dragon’s tail.” 

And now that we have reached what bids fair 
to be the last word in deep sea angling—the kill- 
ing of the Orcynus Thynnus (the Great Tunny 
of the Atlantic on pirn and thread)—I have the 
privilege to venture some information while the 
sport is in its infancy. ; 

In writing of tackle for this quarry I would 
borrow Horace Kephart’s phrase—“It must have 
killing power.” 

We have not yet reached where we can recom- 
mend with surety, but only speak of trials had, 


and of more experiments to come when we have © 


the chance. 

As Forest and Stream in advising the sports- 
men blazes the trail and marks the chart—name 
of tackle dealer, the location of the water- 
reaches and the place to go is given without 
stint. 

But under the law of the kill, the chase must 
be under conditions that will afford “good hunt- 
ing” and insure good sport. 

This requires that the quarry be given a fight- 
ing chance. 

*Tis the law that favors scale, claw and hoof. 

In “Praxis of Salmon Angling,” it is written, 
the “smaller the fly—the thinner the cast, the 
daintier the kill.” No. 8 fly with filamentous cast, 
a light 15 feet rod and a twelve pound salmon— 
may well be considered the ultimate of fly-fishing. 

“The Boy” (my grandson) however says that 
his photograph evidences and emphasizes the last 


By E. J. Myers. 


word—which was of a 29 pound salmon that took 
a No. 8 Myers fly (Forrest tie) at 11 o’clock of a 
starless night and was landed by “The Boy.” 
Forest and Stream prints the picture. 

’Tis the quartering grouse and not the bird 
on the bough—the sky-rocketing cock and not 
while plucking in the marsh—the brant hurtling 
against the spume and the wrack of the gale and 
not while swimming ’mid the decoys. 

It’s the deer crashing through the brush at for- 
est edge and not while drinking at the marge— 
sheep leaping in panic—racing through the brok- 
en rock for the canyon. 

And when the game falls to such a shot—these 
afford some illustrations of “the fighting chance” 
that make for the summum bonum of sport and 
causes the last red corpuscle to glow when we 
cast the lure in the Pool of Memory or dream of 
the glance down the barrel as the smoke curls 
at winter’s fireside. 

So we bar the harpoon, gun and lance in the 
hunt for the Great Tunny of the Atlantic. 

Equipment of boat and tackle and competent 
guides, full and adequate, are needed for this 
muscle and nerve-straining sport and those that 
will not fail at that. 


The great tunnies prey upon and follow the 
huge runs of herring that strike in the bays 
of Newfoundland and Labrador in early July 
and which later 6n toward the middle of August 
and September follow the schools of herring 
southward down the coast of Cape Breton and 
Nova Scotia where the largest of the Great Tun- 
nies—i, ¢., between 700 and 1,000 pounds, and of 


‘gigantic dimensions and game quality, make their 


These are the “Herring Hounds” of 
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appearance. 


the Labrador Shores—the “Horse Mackerel” of 
the coast farther south. 

Further south off Block Island and thence 
down the Jersey Coast, the Tunnies appear in Au- 
gust and September but only run from about 
50 pounds to 125 pounds in weight. 

I believe, after trying off Port-au-Basque and 
Hermitage Bay in Newfoundland, after trying 
at St. Anne’s Bay on the Cape Breton coast, in 
all of which places I have seen the Great Tunnies 
in large schools, that the best grounds are off 
Port Medway, Nova Scotia. 


Lines. 

Lines which up to date have proven fairly ade- 
quate are made of 42 Thread American Stand- 
ard “Atlantic Coast Line,” or 60 stock line Eng- 
lish Standard size and woven from the best 
hemp or flax. Three hundred yards in length 
is the shortest line and that’s but scant measure 
for the bullet-like flight of the fish when the 
barb strikes deep. We, Laurie Mitchell and I, 
used a double stretch of the 42 or 36 thread line 
of about 100 feet in length for towing purposes 
leaving about 800 feet of line available on the 
reel for running in playing the fish. 

The Tuna Club of Catalina, California, em- 
ploys a No. 50:1 line of flax (corresponding 
to our 24 thread) and grey in color, made by 
Bernard & Son, for angling where the Tuna hard- 
ly runs over 250 pounds and 1 expect to try that 
line next September at Port Medway. 

But I am going to see what can be done with 
a special flax 21 thread line of 500 yards that 
Forrest & Son of Kelso, Scotland, are making 
for me. With Laurie Mitchell at the oars, I 
am going to see whether that line will give the 
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The Boy’s Last Word in Salmon. 


full benefit of the “Law of the Kill,” to the giant 
mackerel of Medway Light; and if using that 
line I can carve more than ten feet in length 
from nose to tail on the floor of Tun Inn I 
shall be content until a’ new standard is made. 
Ohe, Jam satis est! 


Leaders or Traccs. 


The leaders (or traces as the in:lish anglers 
term them) should be twelve and preferably 
fifteen feet in length, of the best piano steel 
wire, well swivelled. In fact, at least six 4-0 
bronze barrel swivels, best quality, should 
be adjusted in the leader at different places about 
five feet apart between the hook and the line, 
and there should also be a wire guard just above 
the chain to prevent the bait working its way 
up onto the line after the fish expels the bait. 

The line should be tied to the swivel over a 
piece of rawhide which can be bought cut for 
that purpose, as the steel swivel is apt to’ chafe 
and cut through the line unless it is well pro- 
tected. 

Tunny have been known to cut the line in tak- 
ing the bait as it was working up the line while 
the fish on the hook was playing or towing the 
boat. 

Necessity for abundant length of leader wil! 
be speedily and distressingly shown if the Great 
Tunny strikes the thread line with his tail on 
account of shortness of the steel wire leader. 
You will be surprised to see the kinks in your 
leaders that will straighten never more and the 
churn of that great tail working like a combina- 
tion of quadruple propellers will first shock and 
then thrill through every nerve center in your 
body and when the giant tail hits the tense 
wire it will sound a deeper note than you ever 
dreamed was within the diapason of harmony. 
At least so you will dream. 


Hooks. 


Hooks should be No 10-0 of the best 
forged steel and little choice lies between Con- 
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roy and Vom Hofe makes, although there is a 
very fine hook made by Bernard & Son which 
has not so much of the Limerick bend and which 
seemed to hold the best of all. Bernard & Son 
of London are making a double hook, and trace, 
for tunny fishing, which I am looking forward 
to with some interest, but it savors too much 
of a grappling iron to comport with the “fight- 
ing chance.” 

The hooks should be welded to about six or 
eight inches of steel chain which should also 
be welded to a large swivel. There should be 
no thread used between the line and the hook. 

As the hook is being baited it must be forced 
through the mouth of the herring (well down 
into the belly) and the herring’s mouth should 
be closed with wire or gut. 


Reels. 


A reel is required falling within the quota- 
tions that heads this article, for it must be capa- 
ble of carrying 300 yards of 42 thread, or 400 
yards of 36 thread. Splendid examples of reels 
fairly adequate will be found in Thomas J. Con- 
roy’s “B-Ocean” 9-0 reel and Edward Vom 
Hofe’s 9-0 “Star Special” reel, both constructed 
of the finest workmanship. The “B-Ocean” reel 





Tuna Inn, Great Island, Nova Scotia. 


has however some additional features which in 
my opinion entitle it to the first choice. These 
reels are the last words in great tunny fishing 
equipment and are built to carry 300 yards of 
42 thread line or 400 yards of 36 thread line or 
50 stock English standard. 

The handle of the B-Ocean reel moves only 
in a forward revolution and can be made sta- 
tionary while the spool or drum is cast off for 
free running—or tightening under the automatic 
drag. 

An adequate drag or resisting device to re- 
strain the outrunning line as the Great Tunny 
tears it off the reel has not yet been devised 
and no doubt will tax the ingenuity of our ex- 
perts. - 

The English makers have not yet, as I am 
informed, built a reel that is adapted to this 
character of angling. 


And thus we realize what Barker said when 


he wrote the Art of Angling in 1657: 
“A rod twelve feet long and a string of wire, 
A.winder and a barrel will help thy desire.” 
























































Rod Sockets. 

A new device of ingenious and indispensable 
character was invented by Mr. Mitchell Henry 
of Montreal to prevent the reel from slipping 
around and maintaining it in place toward and 
under the thumb of the angler. As the reel 
is fastened on the upper side of the rod toward 
the angler its weight and the tremendous drag 
of the fish on line and reel causes a constant 
strain to keep the rod from turning round. This 
device affords a secure resting place and holds 
the rod in place and thus relieves the angier 
from much exertion. 

Either Conroy or Vom Hofe will provide’ it 
and adjust it on the rods and Tom Conroy’s or 
Vom Hofe’s Tuna rods are built to suit the 
most exacting angler. They are adequately de- 
scribed in either of their catalogues. 

Carter & Co. of London are now building a 
split bamboo steel center rod specially adapted 
for Great Tunny fishing which they call the 
“Medway” rod. 

Mr. Laurie Mitchell will likewise adjust them 
for the angler at Tuna Inn. 

Boats. 

It hardly needs to be mentioned that a specia) 
boat is needed for the angler in addition to the 
power boat which will be required to keep guard 
and to tow the tired-to-death angler and his 
boatman back to the shore as well as to attend 
upon them in the long and enduring chase that 
is sure to follow the fastening of the Great 
(Tunny.) 


It was a matter of no sight momert to find 
the type of boat that was fully adapted to this 
sport; for it required a boat that would ride 
easily, start quickly and turn pivotally under the 





Laurie Mitchell. 











oar, and while having sea-worthiness would not 
drag too heavily on the tow. 

Mark well that the boat must instantly move 
in the direction taken by the fish so as to avoid 
any snap or jerk on the line which would be 
fatal—and then checks the momentum of the 
boat with the oars so as to make as much drag 
as possible, consistent with the saving of the 
fish and security of tackle. 

That the angler must have an experienced and 
able-bodied boatman so as to conserve his own 
strength was shown by the endurance tests suf- 
fered by Laurie Mitchell of Port Medway and 
Mr. John W. Ross of Montreal in landing their 
record great tunnies. 

Laurie Mitchell was occupied over eight hours 
in killing the record Great Tunny of 710 pounds 
in August, 1914, at Tuna Island, Nova Scotia. 
And at that, he was using a 42 thread line, which 
was strong enough to allow the fish to tow the 
boat with three men it it (c. f., Forest and 
Stream, Nov. 5, 1914). 

Professor Holder records a tuna killed off 
Catalina Island that towed the coat with the 
angler and guide over 20 miles (c. f., Game 
Fishes, page 78). 

It therefore behooves the angler to be well 
attended by men and supplied with boats when 
he attempts to play and kill the great tunnies 
of Nova Scotia shores. 


Lance and Gaff. 


It is of the utmost importance that the angler 
should be provided with a good sized spear 
head lance mounted ona six foot stick with which 
to pierce the gills so soon as the tunny can be 
brought within striking distance, and an ade- 
quate gaff to hold the tunny while the rope is 
being tied around his tail to tow him ashore, if 
you get that far. A thorough thrust of the lance 
will quickly put the quarry hors de combat— 
which ‘no gaff will serve as well. 

Laurie Mitchell has an establishment and 
equipment that will satisfy the most exacting 
demands as to boats (power as well as row 
boats), guides of experience, tackle, of which 
there is no better judge than he as to character 
and quality, and an inn, whose table comforts 
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Record Tunny, 710 lbs., Captured by Laurie Mitchell. 


and sleeping quarters. will first astonish and 
then delight. 

Now remember the Great Tunnies of the Nova 
Scotia shores are not the “Tuna” of the Pacific 
Coast whose high line stands at 251 pounds, but 
giants in size and marvels in gaminess and en- 
durance that will test the angler to the utter- 
most and make him despairingly consider again 
and again that dread of the sportsman—Cutting 
the Line. 

At St. Anne’s Bay, just within the headland of 
Cap Dauphin, I have drifted in the boat down 
over the schools of great tunnies and seen them 
not less than twelve feet in length. 

Angling for them off Cape Ray I have first 
seen the schools betray themselves at the hor- 
izon’s rim in a white misty wraith and come 
down .the line of vision in a surge and wake 
of foam so swiftly that the eye could scarcely 
follow the flight. 


The range and reaches of water required in 
in this sport were described by the writer in 
Forest and Stream (date mentioned), but it is 
wise to remember that the Great Tunny is a 
Ranger of the Upper Deeps—and will lead you 
over reaches of the watery plains in runs of 
miles long. 

Remember the Law of the Hunt—secure good 
guides and obey them. 

Quality to be sure in the tackle, but experience 
and strength in your guide; secure these, and if 
you have endurance in your back and your arms 
and desire in your heart, then go after the Great 
Tunnies. Tuna Island and the Nova Scotia 


-waters afford extreme accessibility both as to 


time and place, and the terms are within the 
reach of all. But first write to Laurie D. 
Mitchell, Tuna Inn, Nova Scotia, and ask for 
“Buzz.” (See Forest and Stream, November 7, 
1914.) 


Men Who Have Blazed The Trail 


A true sportsman is a likeable and useful 
member of society. He furnishes humanity 
with its lighter touch, he is invariably a lover 
of nature, almost always possesses a sense of 
humor and often tells the truth about his ex- 
ploits—far more often than he is supposed to. 
He supplies the picturesque side of life. It 
is from the ranks of the sportsmen that the 
great pioneers and explorers have sprung— 
the men who have opened up to civilization 
the most remote and obscure corners of the 
earth. The true sportsmen are the men who 
long not for the flesh pots of Egypt, but who 
help keep the golden eagle from screaming 
too loudly in our ears—men of imagination 
and resource. Long may they live! But they 
must look sharply to it or their quarry will 
escape by the way of the great auk, the 
Labrador duck, the passenger pigeon and the 





By Frederic C. Walcott. 


Carolina paroquet; the way the heath hen, 
wood duck and the gray squirrel in the East, 
the native grouse and the antelope in the 
West and the wild turkey in the South are 
going. 

Audubon, that indefatigable pioneer told us 
in the early part of the nineteenth century 
what we had. Coues, Wilson, Brewster, 
Elliott, and Osborn classified and systematiz- 
ed our wild life world and now Burroughs, 
Chapman, Seton, Forbush and Baynes have 
taught the American people to appreciate it. 
George Bird Grinnell was one of the first to 
sound a note of warning and to rouse the 
government to set aside a Federal reservation 
for the protection of wild life. Our Biologi- 
cal Survey, in the hands of such men as 
Merriam, Fisher, Nelson, Palmer, Dutcher and 
Osborn, is probably the most efficient depart- 





ment of its kind in the world. Now let us push 
forward. We have the backing of the Audubon 
societies, under the guidance of Mr. Pearson, 
the New York Zoological Society under the 
leadership of Dr. Hornaday and his able corps 
of assistants, the American Game Protective 
Association, under Mr. Burnham, and also 
of societies that have for years been working 
unceasingly for sane protection—conspicuous 
among these being the Boone and Crockett 
Club and the Camp Fire Club of America, the 
various state farms, sportsmen’s and con- 
servation associations, We have as champions 
Theodore Roosevelt who, as president of 
the United States, accomplished more for the 
protection of wild life by the establishment 
of game refuges, bird sanctuaries and na- 
tional parks than all the other presidents of 
the last century, 
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Canadian Trout and OQuananiche 


Some Advice From a Master Authority on “ Where To,” “ How To,” and “ When 
To” Get Some Glorious Fishing 


By E. T. D. Chambers. 


anglers, especially in the spring of the year, 

as to the time to come to Canada for trout 
or ouananiche, and in regard to locality as well, 
that it may be well to give to the many the in- 
formation that the mails have conveyed to the 
few. 

As a general rule I do not advise fishermen to 
come up this way before the 15th to 20th of May. 
By about the 18th of May, at the latest, the early 
trout fishing in Lake Edward should be at its 
best, for it commences almost as soon as ice 
leaves the lake. Both the railway station and the 
hotel, where boats and guides can be obtained, are 
on the very edge of the lake, and the. trout of 


S° many inquiries reach me from American 





John, the Mistassini, Peribouca or Ashuap- 
mouchouan. These rivers rise two or three hun- 
dred miles to the north and are very broad in 
their lower portions. The ouananiche ascend 
them to spawn. It is necessary in order to fish 
them to take some days for the trip, sleeping at 
night in a small tent that the canoemen bring 
with them. Guides and supplies are obtained at 
Roberval. It is also necessary to have trained 
men in order to avoid the dangers of the trip, for 
these rivers contain magnificent falls and very 
heavy rapids. The country through which they 


run is a perfect network of lakes and streams, 
so that any number of beautiful round trips may 
be made, obviating all necessity of the camping 
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Some of the Most Beautiful Scenery in the World on This Trip. 


this body of water frequently run from four to 
six pounds in weight. Angling in the lake, 
where the largest fish are taken, is principally 
with bait. For fly fishing it is necessary to as- 
cend Rat River, or some other of the lake’s feed- 
ers. The early lake fishing for ouananiche 
sometimes commences in Lake St. John in the 
middle of May. The 2oth to 24th ought to be 
about the right date. The fishing at the Grand 
Discharge continues good the greater part of the 
season, and two or three dozen ouananiche in a 
day is by no means an uncommon catch in the 
height of the season. The fish vary in weight 
from a pound to eight pounds each, the most 
common size being from two pounds to three 
pounds and a half. They fight splendidly when 
hooked, and often take ten to forty minutes to 
kill, if very large fish and taken on light tackle, 
and the rapid character of the water in which 
they are taken adds largely to the excitement of 
the sport. 

After the middle of July, when the fish in the 
Grand Discharge run smaller, better sport may be 
had in any of the large tributaries of Lake St. 





party returning by the way that it starts into the 
woods. Some of the most beautiful scenery of 
the north is to be had on these trips, notably at 
the various falls of the Mistassini and Peribouca 
Rivers, at Lac Tschotogama, and among the 
islands of the Grand Discharge. But upon all 
such wanderings it is well for the tourist to have 
a rifle with him, for a bear may be met upon the 
portages or be seen swimming a river at any 
time. 

Pike may ‘be taken of enormous size in Lake 
St. John and in its larger tributaries, whitefish 
abound in all the waters, brook trout are to be 
had in the smaller streams and in many of the 
iakes, and the namaycush, or large lake trout, are 
plentiful in deep water. 

And those who like to try the fishing for sea 
trout may return to Quebec from Lake St. John 
by way of the Saguenay and stop off for the 
purpose at Tadousac, at the mouth of the river. 

The ouananiche take large-sized flies in this 
early part of the season, those tied upon No. 1 
and No. 2 salmon hooks being preferred. Nor 
are they very particular in their choice of flies 









thus early in the season. With almost equal 
avidity they seize the Jock Scott, silver doctor, 
grizzly king, professor and brown hackle. They 
fight hard when hooked in the cool water in 
spring, and often run up to four and five pounds 
in weight, while in the months of July and August 
the average weight of those taken in the vicinity 
of Lake St. John will not exceed two or three 
pounds each. Then those in search of larger 
fish must ascend some of the great northern trib- 
utaries of the lake, such as the Peribonca, Ashuap- 
mouchouan and Mistassini. At one side of Fifth 
Falls of the Mistassini, a beautiful cataract 
twenty to twenty-five feet in height, is a deep 
peol, some twenty feet in diameter, contained in 
a rocky basin the veg? of which is about half 
way up the falls. This pool serves as a fish- 
ladder for the ouananiche in surmounting the 
chute on their way to their spawning ground 
above. Not infrequently they wiil take the fly 
while resting in this pool, prior to their final 
plunge over the summit of the cataract. An then 
a battle royal ensues. For very often, despite 
the utmost efforts of the angler to limit the field 
of hostile operations to the pool in which he met 
the foe, the latter will succeed in taking a header 
out of the water of the basin and leaping into 
the angry rapids at the very base of the alls, 
twelve or fifteen feet below the rocks upon which 
the fisherman is standing. Then it is a miracle 
indeed if he succeeds in keeping his tackle in- 
tact and in saving his fish. 

But from about the 8th or roth of June until 
nearly the middle of July there are splendid 
large ouananiche to be taken in the Grande Dis- 
charge of Lake St. John with the fly. The fish- 
ing continues here throughout the season, but 
after the roth to the 15th of July the fish are 
apt to run of a smaller size, while in the month 
of August and early part of September they are 
more easily taken on the spoon, except a few 
miles up the Metabetchouan River, where they 
readily rise to the fly at the end of the season. 

For summer fishing in the Grand Discharge I 
have found the best flies to be the smallest sizes 
Jock Scott, and silver doctor, the General Hooker, 
small gnats and hackles, professors and grizzly 
kings. 


SHAD FISHING WITH FLY. 
Stratford, Conn., May 14. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

“Yes, shad take the fly.” In reply to J. J. H., 
Shad Fishing: 

The first known caught with a fly to my knowl- 
edge was under the Holyoke Dam in 1862 or 63, 
by John Healy, on the Hadley Falls side of the 
river, when he caught three one evening while 
casting for trout. Later, about 1874, after the 
bridge was built across the river one-quarter 
mile below the dam on the rapids, they were 
Dung color. Care was required in landing them, 
of line on large spool, usually using three fly 
hooks on leader about one foot apart—namely, 
White Miller, Scarlet Ibis, and Turkey or Cow 
Dung color Care was required in landing them, 
which was done by bringing them to the pier 
island and letting them die before lifting to the 
bridge. The best fishing is in the rapids where 
the line will float. In 1873 I caught quite as 
good many, fishing from Mayo’s Bridge over the 
James River at Richmond, Va. May and June 
is the best time. E. E. BLISS. 
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The Came Fish That Swims 


The Black Bass, According to this Authoritative Writer, Deserves that Proud Title, and Cites Experiences and 


EIT] III HE black bass is the most popu- 
a ——— lar game-fish in the United 
S| States to-day. I think no one 
will fuss with me over the 
statement. Of course, some of 
us are wedded to the speckled 
fellows. They will forever hold 
first place in our affections. 
But for every trout champion there are ten bass 
fishermen. Naturally. Bass are more get-at- 
able. Be it far from me to cast aspersions upon 
my favorite fish, the speckled trout, yet an in- 
herent love of truth compels me to say it, bass 
are more gamy than trout. Whoever yet heard 
of a speckled trout Salvelinus fontinalis, leap- 
ing on a slack line? 


Every lover of bass fishing, whether a wielder 
of fuzz-wuzzy lures or handler of grotesque 
“plugs,” knows that aerial gymnastics is the 
bass’ forte. Inch for inch and pound for pound 
there is not another American fish possessed of the 
same amount of gameness, resourcefulness and re- 
serve strength. A black bass may be subdued but 
never conquered. Even when vanquished, he lies 
upon the bottom of the boat, the dauntitess soul 
of him still challenging through eyes that are 
unafraid. 

The get-at-able black bass is the people’s fish. 
Give him half a show in water at all suited to 
his needs, and he will take care of himself. No 
fish seconds the efforts of the culturist as does 
our American bass, and through that tireless 
worker’s efforts Micropterus has been introduced 
into many new waters, while the supply of fish 
in well-known and much-fished lakes and streams 
has been replenished ¢gain and again. Not only 
in his native land is this ichthyic insurgent fight- 
ing a winning batt'e, but also abroad he his mak- 
ng a home for hinself, kaving been introduced 
into several forcign countries. 


Much has been written regarding the respective 
merits of small and large mouth bass as game 
fish. Probably the prepond:zrance of opinion is 
that of the two the small mouth is far and away 
the more active, resourceful and mettlesome, a 
belief which I think finds its origin in the pre- 
ferred habitat of the two species. The small 
mouth loves rocky streams or gravel beds and 
bottom springs of cold lakes, while the large 
mouth is a frequenter of weedy lakes and leis- 
urely rivers, being found in the latter beneath 
overhanging banks and sunken logs, the washed 
roots of a tree upon a river’s bank being a favor- 
ite refuge. 


While there is some diversity in the habits of 
the two species in their preferred habitat, still 
in the North country one often finds them inhab- 
iting the same waters, conforming to the same 
life rules, bodies stained with the same bronze- 
green pigments. In like environment I cannot 
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Thrills to Prove It 
By O. W. Smith. 


see that the two species differ at all in activity 
and resourcefulness. It is only after long expe- 
rience and the fishing of many waters that I have 
come to this conclusion, for I started out wdth 
the preconceived notion that the small mouth 
was the more active and gamy. The reason for 
this widely current belief is found I think as 
pointed out a moment ago, in the preferred 
home of the small mouth, small, rapid rivers— 
naturally there the fish is very active; must 
needs be in order to secure a living; but place 
a large mouth in the same water and he will 
become as active. 





The Bass Rises Readily to the Fly. 


Again, the common belief is that the small 
mouth is a fly man’s fish, while the fuzzy-wuzzy 
lures will not appeal to the large mouth. In my 
experience, in proper environment, one is as will- 
ing as the other to rise to the feathers. In some 
deep lakes and navigable streams with which I 
am acquainted, the bass have become bottom- 
feeders. Consequentially to cast a fly upon the 
surface would be the height of folly, whether the 
bass be of the small mouth or large mouth 
variety. Naturally the bass is not a surface 
feeder, his favorite food being crawfish, though 
as Dr. Henshall says, when they have attained a 
weight of two pounds “they will bolt anything 
from an angle-worm to a muskrat.” 

In July and August, when a great many anglers 
take their vacations, the bass seek the deeper re- 
cesses of the lakes and rivers, especially in the 


warmer waters inhabitated by the large mouth. 
Therefore casting flies upon the surface brings no 
response, and the angler says the large mouth will 
not take artificial flies. In the colder lakes, ever 
in July and August, morning and evening offer 
fait fly fishing, and when both species are found 
they will rise to the feathers with equal willing- 
ness. However, it is not until the season is on 
the wane and cardinal flowers flare along the lake 
shore, and fringed gentian is found amid the hills, 
that fly fishing for large mouths is at its best. 
When the resorts are closing their doors and the 
last summer boarder has fled, the wise angler un- 
limbers his fly rod, for the “bloom is off the 
water,” and the bass are surface feeding again. 
Make no mistake about the matter, the North- 
ern large mouth will rise as freely to the feathers 
as will the small mouth, and you may help ex- 
plode the superstition to the contrary. 

You will remember that in a former paragraph 
I said that the two species of bass are found in 
the North country inhabiting the same waters, 
and that their bodies are “stained with ‘he same 
bronze-green pigments.” It is well for the angler 
to remember that the coloration of any given fish 
is not constant, but the result of habitat, influence 
of water and food. The salient features of the 
two black bass have been well emphasized in that 
rather humorous:poem by the well-known Forest 
and Stream angler-writer, Mr. Fred Mather: 


“The little. mouth has little scales, 
There’s red in his handsome eye; 

The scales extend on his vertical fins, 
And his ‘forehead is round and high. 


His forehead is full and high, my boys, 
And he sleeps the winter through; 

He likes the rocks in summer time, 
Micropterus dolomieu! 


The big mouth has the biggest scales, 
And a pit scooped in his head; 

His mouth is cut beyond his eye, 
In which is nary a red. 

In his eye is nary a red, my boys, 
But keen and well he sees; 

He has a dark stripe on his side, 
Micropterus salmoides!” 

But as I have pointed out, the coloration of one 


species often closely approaches that of the other. 

The bass is every man’s fish because he varies 
his taste with seasons and waters. To the fly 
fishérman possessed of skill with light tackle and 
knowledge of the fish’s habits, he is a never fail- 
ing source of amusement and, if the unvarnished 
truth must be told, chagrin. To the devotee of 
short rod and artificial lures who knows his 
haunts in lake or river and feeding time, he is the 
doughtiest bunch of ichthyic trouble wearing gills. 
To the live bait fisherman, willing to sit out long 
hours beneath the blazing sun in an unprotected 
boat or to crawl through the high grass which 
marges some rivers, he is an ichthyic opportunity 
with a large P. Now it is not my purpose to say 
which of these methods is best or the most 
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“sportsmanlike,” for I am wedded to none. I 
would simply tell of the ways of the fish as they 
have been revealed to me when fishing with fly- 
rod, casting-rod and bait-rod. 

Just why there are so few bass fly-fishermen it 
is difficult to understand, for both species of the 
fish will rise willingly to properly presented flies. 
I know that I am flying in the face of popular be- 
lief when I make the statement, for the consensus 
is that the small mouth is the fly-fish. Still, I 
have taken both fish upon the fly and can not 
honestly say that I have found one species more 
willing to rise than the other. As I said when 
discussing the gameness of the two species, the 
reason the small mouth is generally regarded as 
superior to the large mouth is that the former 
is often found in swift streams which ideally 
lend themselves to fly casting. 

Probably the best bass fly-fishing to be found 
in the United States to-day is that of the upper 
Mississippi, say near Alma, Wisconsin, or 
Wabash, Minnesota. 


It is the usual custom to allow the fly to sink 
beneath the surface after casting, even to a 
depth of a foot or more—a custom which often 
succeeds. But recently I have been experiment- 
ing with the dry fly as a bass lure, with flatter- 
ing results. Upon a water where bass feed upon 
insects, try the dry fly along toward evening and 
see if the results will not surprise you. The old 
rule that a fish caught upon or near the surface 
fights upon the surface, holds good of bass as well 
as trout. Asa rule the evening hours, from near 
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sunset until dark, are the most prolific, though I 
have, upon rare occasions, known bass to rise to 
flies even at mid-day. 

I have found but indifferent fly fishing upon the 
general run of lakes, though of course there have 
been brilliant exceptions to the rule. However, 
I am inclined to advise the would-be bass fly 
fisher to stick to the rivers, for by so doing I think 
he will enjoy better fishing and increase his net 
returns. Because bass refuse to rise to flies upon 
a given lake do not conclude hastily that they will 
rise nowhere. I have fished lakes, teeming with 
bass, too, where the bronze backs absolutely re- 
fused to look at my feathers, when, even in con- 
tiguous waters they would respond with avidity. 
Perhaps those were lakes whose denizens have 
foresworn insect food, perhaps I did not possess 
the requisite combination of feathers, perhaps 
I could not handle the flies in a natural manner, 
perhaps a thousand and one things, but a fact 
is a fact and we can only make the best on’t. 

I had not thought to say anything upon the se- 
lection of flies for no two fishmen will ever 
agree as to which fly is best. But, like a true fly- 
fisherman, I can not pass the subject without 
throwing down the gauntlet by saying which ] 
prefer. The silver doctor holds first place in my 
affections, with grizzly king a close second; then 
comes the matador and brown palmer, and the 
parmechenee bell and cracker make an even half- 
dozen. Every angler will understand that I use 
other flies, and upon occasion resort to combi- 
nation of feathers, but the foregoing list should 
serve upon any water or under any conditions. 


The Pool Under the Old Bridge May Contain an Odd One. 





More and more I am becoming convinced that 
not so much depends upon the particular combin- 
ation of feathers as upon the man behind the rod. 


While I do use any known combination of 
feathers when the fish refuse to rise, still I am 
convinced that a great variety of patterns is 
neither necessary or desirable. Better far per- 
fect our casting than increase our stock of flies. 

The reason why fly fishing for bass has made 
but little progress during recent years is because 
of the great popularity of the short casting rod 
and modern artificial lures. It is not for for me 
to say which method requires the most skill, but 


.we all know that the lover of the short rod in- 


sists on being allowed to stand upon the same 
plane with the user of the \ illowy fly rod. Per- 
haps the evolution of fly tackle and fly fishing 
methods is complete; at any rate manufacturers 
are bending all their energies to the perfecting of 
bait-casting tackle. As the fish-getters I think 
the lures have the best of the argument over 
the fuzzy wuzzy lures. There is something about 
the whirling, darting “plug,” whether it looks 
anything like a creature that swims or flies or 
not, that tickles the temper of the pugnacious 
bass. It must be that the bass strikes from in- 
nate cussedness, for shape and color one side, 
he strikes the thing that makes the greatest com- 
motion in the water. Many of the so-called 
bass lures upon the market are an offence to the 
American spirit of fair play, not to mention the 
ethics of sportsmanship. I have seen no less 
than twelve hooks attached to a single lure. It 
(Continued on page 356.) 








THE HUNTING ARROW. 


You Will be Surprised at the Execution This 
Missile Will Accomplish. 


How many of Forest and Stream readers have 
heard the ring of the bow-cord in a forest where 
all is still and listened to the “whish” of the broad 
feathered shaft as it sped toward its mark? To 
those who have not there still remains something 
new to be enjoyed in our ancient sport. 


Target arrows may be bought in the shops, 
but the wildwood archer must of necessity be his 
own fletcher. However, to make one’s own gear 
is pleasant and enjoyable work, and it is within 
the ability of most archers to make good hunting 
arrows at small cost, so that he may lose a 
quiverful without much regret. 

The hunting arr. w is put to use that the target 
arrow would not stand, and differs from the 
latter in material, size, weight, pile and width of 
feather. It must have strength to be shot among 
tree limbs and not break, weight enough to cause 
severe shock when it hits game and a _ broad 
feather to limit its flight, for strange as it may 
seem, the last is one point of excellence in a good 
hunting arrow. Some shots miss, and after an 
arrow has passed its mark the quicker it stops 
the better. The pile must be fashioned to suit 
the kind of game sought—blunt for birds and 
squirrels, and sharp for rabbits and larger garre. 


The best material for a good hunting arrow is 
close-grained hickory. However, this material is 
hard to get, especially in our small cities, and 
one may have to use other woods for the pur- 
pose. White oak, white ash, birch and mapie all 
make good arrows. Whatever wood is selected 
it must be straight grained and well seasoned. 
Avoid kiln dried lumber for this purpose as it 
is brittle and brash, the heat in drying having 
induced a chemical change in the s1p. 

If one can have the wood ripped and run 
through a dowelling machine the work of making 
the arrow is much shortened. In most of our large 
cities one can buy birch and maple dowels at the 
large hardware stores. Get the 34-inch size and 
cut to the proper length of 28 inches. In case 
you cannot obtain these it will be’ necessary to 
round the shafts by hand. Have them cut at 
the mill into 3-inch squares. Get a piece of 
grooved flooring about 36 inches long. At one 
end put a wooden plug for a stop. Then put 
the square stick in this groove and plane away 
the corners, thus reducing the square to an octa- 
gon. Then with the plane set fine work the octa- 
gon till it becomes a round, straight shaft a little 
less than 34 inch in diameter. The use of some 
medium coarse sandpaper and a little “elbow 
grease” will finish the shaft up smooth. 

The nock for the bowstring may now be cut. 
Put the arrow in a vise and with a common cross 
cut saw cut a slot about % inch deep. This may 
be widened with a knife and finished with a 
round edged flat file about % inch thick. Be- 
ginning at a point about one inch from the end 
slightly reduce the size of the shaft toward the 
nock. This gives the finished product a pleasing 


appearance, and is really a benefit in loosing. - 


With the flat file round off the sharp corners 
of the nock so that it looks like a target arrow 
nock. 


The next step is to glue on the feathers, and 
this is the most difficult operation in the fletcher’s 
art. Should you desire to use liquid glue for 
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A Remarkable Case of Fighting Bucks With Locked Horns. 


Mackay, Idaho, May 1, I915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am sending you a photograph of two buck 
deer, with horns locked. A hunter by the name 
of Peck found them on Little Lost River in the 
fall of 1914. They were alive, but from appear- 


this part of the work, LePage’s is good, but if 
you can get it the Imperial blue is better. How- 
ever, the best glue for feathering is made of 
equal parts of best commercial glue and Russian 
isinglass melted in brandy and heated in an ordi- 
nary glue pot. When ready for use it should 
be about as tin as fresh LePage’s glue. 


The wing feathers of our domestic turkey are 
the best for this purpose. As the feathers in 
each wing curve in opposite directions it is neces- 
sary to select all three vanes from the same side 
of the bird. The feathers are stripped from the 
bone for the hunting arrow, and not cut, as is the 
case with the target arrow. Hold the feather 
in the left hand and strip the vane with the 
right hand, beginning at the end opposite from 
the quill. Cut the long strips into pieces three 
inches long. The three pieces selected for each 
arrow should be as nearly alike in texture and 
stiffness as the stock to choose from will permit. 


At least six hours before the feathers are to 
be glued on the shaftment (7. e¢., the painted por- 
tion of the arrow extending about six inches 
from the nock) should be sized with very thin 
glue. This furnishes a “key” for the glue on the 
vane to hold to. It raises the grain, which 
must be sandpapered smooth. 


Apply the glue to the skin of one of the short 
pieces of feather and glue it along the shaft at 
right angles to the nock. This is the cock feather 
and is always held out in shooting. At a dis- 
tance of one-third the circumference of the shaft 
on each side of the cock feather glue the remain- 
ing two pieces, so that the feathers stand at an 
angle of 120 degrees with each other. In put- 


ting on the feathers if the natural curve of the 
vane is slightly exaggerated it will help a great 





ances they had been locked several days. They 
are good specimens. He brought them to Mackay 
—that is, the hides and horns—and sold them to 
Mr. I. T. Perkins, who has a business house here. 
’ This picture shows them as they now appear 
after I mounted them. W. P. BASCOM. 





deal to correct minor defects in the finished 
product. 

The arrow may now be headed. For blunt 
points simply fit over the end of the shaft an 
empty .38 caliber pistol cartridge shell and file 
off the flange. The broad head is made by cut- 
ting out of sheet steel a trowel shaped head 13%4 
inches long and % inch wide with a short tang 
to fit in a saw slot in the shaft. Wrap the head 
in with fine tinned wire and run solder over the 
wire. This makes a very firm attachment. 

Painting the arrow will complete it. First 
give the entire arrow a coat of good varnish, lay- 
ing it carefully over the glue joint of feathers 
and shaft, taking care to cover the rib of the 
feather but not to get any on the feather 
vanes. Permit this to become dry and then 
paint in between the feathers with a good water- 
proof paint. A bright red color is the best for 
this purpose. Continue painting for about three 
inches beyond the feathers. This painted portion 
of the arrow is called the “shaftment.” After 
the paint has become dry, at the lower end of the 
shaftment paint one, two or three rings of some 
color which contrasts nicely with the color of 
the shaftment. This is the “crest” or “ribband” 
and no arrow is complete without it. It also 
serves as an owner’s mark. Put another coat of 
varnish over the shaftment and when dry rub 
the arrow with a cloth wet with linseed oil and 
powdered pumice stone. This last operation 
smooths the varnish and puts a fine polish on 
the arrow. 

If the directions as given have been followed 
faithfully and the work done carefully, the product 
will be a missile which will shoot true as a bullet 
and will delight the angler’s ear with its low 
whish-h-h as it speeds toward its mark. 
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How Quail Can Be Planted Successfully 






A Story of Value to Sportsmen Who Desire to Restock Depleted ‘Covers or Establish New Shooting Fields 


BOUT eighteen months ago I 
was discussing with a friend 
the game situation then ex- 
isting in New York State, 
explaining to him that the 
abundance of quail on Long 
Island rendered it inadvisable 
to place a closed season on 

that section of the state. He expressed his 

great surprise and thought that I must be mis- 
taken. To back up his side of the argument he 
produced a book by a well-known man and 
turned to the chapter headed: “Beneficial 

Introduced Species,” where I found the follow- 

ing paragraphs:— 

“Our American game birds can live any- 
where in the haunts where nature placed them 
that are not to-day actually occupied by cities 
and towns. Give me the making of the laws, 
and I will make the prairie chicken and quail 
as numerous throughout the northern states 
east of the Great Plains as domestic chickens 
are outside the regular poultry farms. There 
is only one reason why there are not ten mil- 
lion quail in the state of New York to-day— 
one for each human inhabitant—and that rea- 
son is the infernal greed and selfishness of 
the men who have almost exterminated our 
quail by over-shooting. Don’t talk to me 
about the ‘hard winters’ killing off our quail! 
It is the hard cheek of the men who shoot 
them when they ought to let them alone.” 

“In 1879 a well-organized effort was made 
to introduce European quail into several of 
the New England and Middle States—to take 
the place of the bob white, we may suppose, 
the bird that ‘can’t stand the winters.’ About 
3,000 birds were distributed and set free—and 
went down and out, just as might have been 
expected. During the past twenty years it is 
gafe to say that not less than $500,000 have 
been expended in the northern states, and 
particularly in the northeastern states, in im- 
porting live quail from Kansas, the Indian 
Territory, Oklahoma, Texas, the Carolinas and 
other southern states, for restocking areas 
from which the northern bob white had been 
exterminated by foolish over-shooting! I 
think that fully nine-tenths of these efforts 
have ended in total failure. The quail could 
not survive in their strange environment. I 
cannot recall a single instance in which re- 
stocking northern covers with southern quail 
has been a success.” 
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The statements contained in these para- 
graphs were contradictory and so diametrical- 
ly opposed to my own experience that I awak- 
ened to the fact that what I was taking for 





By Wm. B. Boulton 


granted seemed to be entirely unknown to the 
author of the book and.I promptly began to 
look up the facts in the case so far as the 
records of the Flanders Club would show. 

Two months ago I made my annual report 
to the club and called the attention of the 
members to the fact that there were so many 
quail on our preserve that their numbers 
might prove detrimental when the next nest- 
ing season came around, and I incautiously 
showed this report to two of the officers of the 
American Game Protective Association, who 
thereupon requested that I should speak on 
this matter at the present conference. 


that our native stock was practically exter- 
minated. For the years 1905, 1906 and 1907 
we obtained birds from Mr. Payne of Wichita, 
Kansas, which came from Oklahoma and the 
Indian Territory, and we liberated part of 
these birds early in March of each year and 
late in December toward the close of the 
shooting season. The old native Long Island 
stock were large plump birds, averaging 7 to 
7% ounces in weight, while these liberated 
quail did not run much, if any, over 5% to 6 
ounces. 

As the years passed by we noticed that the 
descendants of these liberated birds were re- 





What is the Answer? Forest and Stream Solicits Explanations From Subscribers as to 
What Conversation Is Passing Between These Two Men. 


During the autumn of 1904 there was an ex- 
tremely heavy snowfall at the eastern end of 
Long Island averaging over fifteen inches on 
the level in the open fields and about thirty 
inches in the woods where the underbrush 
helped to bear up the snow. At the end of 


. that storm I went out on an inspection of our 


property and after two or three hours’ search 
I found three quail, one of which I shot. When 
I picked it up I found that it was nothing but 
a frame-work of skin and bone covered with 
feathers. We immediately took steps to ob- 
tain a fresh supply of birds to be delivered to 
us the following spring, as we were convinced 





verting more and more to the type of the 
natives both in size and color, until to-day 
there are many which are scarcely distinguish- 
able in their markings and weight from the 
original Long Island stock. 


This experiment, if indeed it may be called 
an experiment, of restocking our preserve has 
been so highly successful that I think it is 
worth being called to the attention of all 
shooting clubs and individuals in this vicinity 
who may suffer from a temporary shortage of 
quail. With us it was not altogether an ex- 


periment because I find that as far back as 
~ 1891 the Flanders Club purchased quail com- 













ing from Virginia, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see, which were liberated in the more acces- 
sible portions of our territory. Some few birds 
were obtained from Florida and these retained 
their distinctive marking through the third 
generation, being much darker on the throat 
and breast. These birds were even smaller 
than the western quail but caught up with 
them in about five years. 


After the almost total destruction of our 
native birds by snow storms the liberated 
quail, let out in March, nested freely and re- 
plenished the preserve by the following au- 
tumn. The Florida birds increased more 
rapidly, that is to say, produced larger bevies 
than any of the birds that we liberated, but 
we very quickly desisted from buying them 
because we found that a whole bevy would 
light in trees instead of on the ground; al- 
though it is fair to say that subsequently they 
outgrew this habit and acted like the origi- 
nal native birds. 


The success of the transplanting I have just 
described really depended on the maintenance 
of our preserve. Left to themselves, without 
adequate protection, the birds would have suc- 
cumbed quickly to the free shooting that pre- 
vails on unprotected land. This brings up the 
important question of the value of the preserve 
in the protection of game. Probably no other 
one factor is of greater importance than the 
preserve in increasing the supply. Speaking 
broadly, there are two ways of attempting to 
protect game—that practiced in this country 
and that practiced in Europe and it is worth 
while to attempt to compare the two methods. 
In this country we have a mass of detailed 
legislation, all well meant and with the honest 
purpose of. protecting the game supply. The 
chief characteristic is a multitude of restric- 
tions regulationg how game shall be shot or cap- 
tured and imposing limits on the daily or sea- 
son’s bag for each individual sportsman. Prac- 
tically all these laws ignore the rights of the 
farmers and other owners of the land and 
whether by intention or not, are framed almost 
entirely in the interests of that very large 
class of sportsmen who come from the cities 
and towns and who obtain their shooting on 
lands which do not belong to them, without 
paying for it and by counting on the good 
nature of the land owners for their negative 
permission to do so. 


A weakness of our legislation lies in the 
fact that not sufficient police power is pro- 
vided to secure enforcement and the further 
fact that even if there were sufficient police 
power it would be exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain a strict enforcement of the bag limits. 
A greater weakness still lies in the fact that 
our legislation is not founded on the right 
principle. It aims at protection only by en- 
deavoring to restrict the number of birds 
killed instead of striving for means by which 
the amount of game can be increased. If 
the amount of game in a district can be in- 
creased the restrictions as to the bag limit 
may become a matter of indifference. In ex- 
treme cases too much restriction of shooting 
may even effect a decrease. For example, it 


is a well-known fact that on a Southern plan- 
tation where all shooting of quail is stopped 
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for a series of years the number of birds on 
that plantation tends to decrease. 

On the other side of the ocean, and espe- 
cially in England and Scotland, they go at the 
problem in a very different way.’ Instead of 
a mass of laws which would require for their 
enforcement a great police force they adopt 
this course: for all practical purposes they say 
to the land owners—“You are more concerned 
in the preservation and increase of the sup- 
ply of game than any one else. If we can make 
it worth while, your selfish interests will turn 
you into a great volunteer army of game 
wardens and save the state the expense, 
bother and care of maintaining a police force 
for the enforcement of its game laws.” So the 
land owners have been given the benefit of 
two rather simple weapons of legislation—a 
trespass law which has effectually stopped 
trespassing and a gun license law which has 
effectually reduced the army of shooters. An 
interesting point about the gun licenses in 
England is that they are sold to all alike, resi- 
dent or non-resident, for short periods or for 
the year, and the highest price charged is $15. 

Given these two weapons to protect them- 
selves, the land owners soon realized that the 
crop of game was in its way as important as 
any other crop, and that if they themselves 
did not care to shoot, the right to shoot could 
be sold to others for a very respectable sum. 
They also found that the larger the crop the 
more they could get for it, so their selfish in- 
terests made them study how to increase the 
supply and they succeeded so well by im- 
proved methods of keeping down the vermin, 
by limiting the season’s bag for the ground 
and by increasing the food supply that game 
in England and Scotland has, during the past 
hundred years, increased by leaps and bounds. 
The same results could in a measure be ob- 
tained in this country provided similar meth- 
ods were used, but first the people must be 
educated as to the rights of the land owners 
and the immense value of preserves or re- 
stricted areas as a factor in increasing the 
game supply. It has long been a source of 
wonderment to me that the farmers of this 
country do not realize what they are losing 
by neglecting their game crop. In the South 
some progress has been made in this direc- 
tion, but the farmers there have yet to learn 
that it lies completely in their own power 
greatly to increase the stock of game on their 
lands. Careful killing of vermin and a limit 
placed by the owner of the covers on the bag 
that might be taken during the season would 
accomplish wonders. Is it not possible that 
by combining the best of our laws and that 
part of the English and Scotch laws best 
adapted to conditions here that we could make 
progress far more rapidly than under present 
conditions? 


THE COMBINATION GUN SIGHT. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think your first three monthly numbers have 
been excellent and as well worth the price as any 
publication I know of. In the March number 
I enjoyed very much the article by Will H. 
Thompson. I brought to mind articles by his 
brother Maurice which I have read and greatly 
enjoyed though I never tried archery myself. I 
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particularly recall one article printed in Harper’s 
Magazine in 1877, “Hunting With the Long 
Bow,” which I have read many times and still 
read occasionally with much pleasure and in that 
he speaks of his brother Will. 

I have a combination shotgun and rifle made 
by John P. Sauer & Son, which I think a great 
deal of; it is a 20 ga. shot barrel and 25-20 rifle 
and both barrels shoot finely. It has a two-barrel 
rear sight and a hunting bead front sight. When 
I got it the first was marked 80 yards 
and the second 150 yards, so I had to hold over 
about two inches when shooting at shot range, 
which I did not like. I therefore had the notch 
filed out, and it is now complete for hunting. By 
holding so the bead is opposite the top corners 
I get 150 yards and opposite the lower corners 
50 yards or less by slight variation. Of course 
I can’t drive tacks at 100 yards any more than 
others can hit what they can’t see, but a squirrel’s 
head is a possibility in any ordinary tree and 
from long experience this is about all I can ex- 
pect at off hand. Stewart Edward White writes 
of putting five shots into a two-inch ring at 200 
yards with open hunting sights but I can’t see 
a two-inch ring at that distance. I find that a 
pin bead sight just covers a two-inch ring at 50 
yards and with Lyman bead sights and a good 
bench rest a two-inch full is small enough for 
me. I have a telescope sight on another rifle 
which I occasionally drive tacks at rest at so 
yards. I often think of a gun or half gun that 
is called a “game getter” and which shoots 22- 
inch caliber rifle and 41 shot cartridge, and com- 
pare it in thought with my combination gun. much 
to the credit of mine, and ask myself which is 
the better “game getter.” 

C. H. McEVOY. 


A THEORY OF THE SURF CAST. 

I have to submit to the surf casting world a 
theory of the cast. I was tempted to call it a 
new theory, but as I have never seen any other 
theory advanced, perhaps it is the only one that 
exists. 

It consists of a lead traveling forward, crowd- 
ing aside the air it encounters, and tending to 
form a vacuum behind it. Into this incipient 
vacuum the displaced air swirls and moves for- 
ward at a lower speed than the lead, thus per- 
mitting more and more air to come into the 
front of the moving volume. The line following 
the lead tends to take the character of a cone 
to the cylindrically formed volume of moving air, 
but is moving at a more rapid rate than air im- 
mediately surrounding it. The progress of the 
line thus tends to continue the cylindrical volume 
of air in its forward movement, which aids in 
holding the line to its course. In conjunc- 
tion with the above goes a reel thumbed down 
with such nicety that at the instant the lead 
passes the highest point in its trajectory all pres- 
sure may be removed and the revolving spool 
permitted to jump the line forward giving it an 
initial motion which is easily continued by the 
portion of line already gone forward, so that 
the lead coasts downward on a long slant. 

In other words, the lead punches a hole in 
the air and the reel pushes the line through it. 
This is a rather facetious way of stating what 
appears to be a fact, but I hope the editor will! 
publish it at once before some of those Mid- 
land Beach or Ocean City sharps catch up with 
it independently. 

SWITCH REEL. 
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The Fighting Bass of Topsail 
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Think of a Morning’s Sport Which Yielded Five Game F ish With an Aggregate Weight of One Hundred and 


HE character of the North Caro- 

een ioneeet | lina coast has much influence 

Bio the variety and abundance 

I | of fish life found in that sec- 

5 tion. Nearly the entire littoral 

is skirted by low, narrow, sandy 

Eerenorsm islands, between which and the 

mainland there are numer- 

ous sounds, communicating with the ocean 

through narrow inlets or through other sounds. 

In the southeastern coastal region of the state, 

there are a series of connecting sounds, bearing 

different names at different stretches, and form- 

ing a continuous body of shallow water about 

sixty miles long and one-and-a-quarter miles 

wide at its widest part. The names of these 

connecting sounds in geographical order from 

north to south are: Stump, Topsail, Middle, 

Wrightsville, Masonboro and Myrtle. Of these 
six we are concerned with Topsail. 

In days of old when the North Carolina coast 
was the hunting ground of the buccaneers, 
those adventurous gentlemen cruising out to sea 
in their rakish craft, could plainly discern over 
the low, sandy island, the small vessels of hon- 
est traders plying up and down the sounds; that 
is, the pirates could see their prey in every sound 
except Topsail, and here the intervening dunes 
rose so high that only the topsails of vessels in 
the sound were visible from the ocean. Of 
course the coasting craft of those days drew 
very little water, and it is quite possible that the 
sounds and inlets were deeper then than they are 
now—but this is the origin of the-names: Top- 
sail Sound, Topsail Beach and Topsail Inlet. 

And it is the greatest place for channel bass 
I ever saw. 

Surf casting for this gamy fish has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves from scientific 
anglers for the simple reason that they have 
not known where to go to find them. No true 
sportsman likes to be classed as a “fish hog,” 
but after procuring expensive tackle, learning to 
cast, and expending valuable time and money on 
a fishing trip, one docs like to catch a fish once 
in awhile. No two channel bass fight exactly 
alike, and if after taking his first fish, the an- 
gler must wait an entire year before capturing 
his second, how is he to estimate the average 
fighting quality of his quarry? And this is not 
an unusual experience in some sections I know of. 

It was to “get a line” on the channel bass, in 
more ways than one, that I went to Topsail. I 
had been fairly successful with these fish before 
I went there; had had my catches recorded “in 
the paper,” and taken some rather valuable prizes 
in the club—all of which may mean a lot or 
nothing according to the prevailing standards— 
but my first evening at Topsail I distinguished 
myself by losing four channel bass, one after 
the other, in an hour’s time, and then landed a 


Thirty-four Pounds 
By B. C. Clapp. 


wicked-looking sand shark of about twenty-five 
pounds. 

It was a tired and disgusted Jersey fisherman 
who dragged himself across the sand dunes to 
camp in the gathering darkness, and who, to the 
Cicerone’s Job-like consolation that “everyone 
who comes to Topsail loses his first fish,” made 
no response. How the deuce could it have 
happened? Never had I seen fish fight as these 
did—they seemed endowed with the mentality of 
a Socrates and the agility of an acrobat. 

Never mind; I’d get on to their curves yet— 
only I saw that some things learned in the North 
must be unlearned here, for different condi- 
tions demand different measures. 

The morning ushered in Sunday—a regular 
Billy Sunday—for a nor’east gale springing up 
over night, howled and stormed and raved, and 
piled the white surf high on the sands, sweeping 
the lower extremity of the island from ocean to 
sound with a boiling flood. It was impossible tc 
fish as we could neither cast nor hold. 

It dawned bright and clear, with wind dead 
north and a considerable sea running but not so 
high but what we could fish, and about two 
o’clock in the afternoon on the incoming tide, we 
prepared to embark across the Inlet to try the 
South beach, which seemed the more likely 
ground after the storm. 

“I want you to do something for us to-day,” 
the Cicerone admonished the writer as we 
stepped into the boat, and the latter humbly 
promised that he “would try,” though the mem- 
ory of those four lost fish still rankled in his 
mind. He had discarded his cherished gut 
leaders, which he had always used in this style 
of fishing in the North, for a rig somewhat sim- 
ilar to a tarpon trolling rig; 7. ¢., to the eye of 
a 9-0 hand forged O’Shaughnessy hook was at- 
tached 214 inches of fine but strong chain, and 
to this chain, an 18-inch length of 3-ply twisted 
steel wire, making a fine but exceedingly strong 
connection between hook and three-way swivel. 

Gut leaders, it may be remarked in passing, 
are absolutely useless in channel bass fishing in 
the South. In the first place, the action of the 
current on the large mullet baits used untwists 
the strands of gut and kinks the leader; in the 
second place, where large fish are landed one 
after another, and where big sharks abound, gut 
quickly wears out. Unless one is prepared to 
change one’s leader and gut-snelled hook after 
each fish—a troublesome job when they are bit- 
ing fast—one: had better give up gut and use 
wire. The chain connection between hook and 
leader gives perfect freedom of motion at that 
point and saves many a fish which might other- 
wise pry loose. " 

Ralph, our colored man, brought us safely 
across the Inlet, and a party of five ardent surf 
casters hurried down the beach to take coveted 
positions before the school struck in. 





The tide was about four hours in when we cast 
out, and almost immediately one of our party 
struck and landed a fifteen-pounder. Then the 
writer broke his luck by landing a ten-pounder, 
and after that the fun was fast and furious. 
To sum it all up: in a little over four hours, 
five men hooked and landed thirteen channel bass 
having an aggregate weight of 308 pounds, all of 
which fish were returned alive to the water after 
being weighed. One man had eight strikes and 
landed only four fish of the possible eight, and 
another man had four strikes and landed only 
one. The writer is pleased to announce that he 
landed every fish hooked, five in all having an 
aggregate weight of 134 pounds. This is said 
not in self praise but in self justification. 

I couldn’t keep it up though. During a stay 
of eighteen days at Topsail I figure that I lost 
fully twenty-five per cent. of fish hooked, and 
that I landed eighteen channel bass having an 
aggregate weight of 47014 pounds, my largest fish 
weighing 36 pounds and my smallest, 10 pounds. 
During the eighteen days I was there, our party 
landed fifty channel bass of a total weight of 
1,286 pounds. The largest fish caught weighed 
45 pounds and the second largest, 4314 pounds 
All of these fish, except a few small ones saved 
for the table, were returned alive to the water; 
that is, except three others of which I have 
written in a previous issue of Forest and Stream. 

I would not be misunderstood as saying that 
the channel bass of the Carolinas fight harder 
than those of the Jersey Coast—and yet I’m not 
quite sure but what they do. . The South is the 
home of Sciaena Ocellata, and a fish invatiably 
fights better in its native waters. Nearly all 
the channel bass I have caught North ran 
straight out to sea at a steady gait, but these 
Southern fish invariably did a lively tango on 
the run—that frequent head shaking with which 
every channel bass fisherman is familiar. “Ani- 
mated fireworks” someone has styled the spec- 
tacular gyrations of the hooked tarpon, and 
these Southern channel bass reminded me, in a 
way, of the tarpon; only, of course, they do not 
leap, and their contortions are of the submarine 
variety—felt by the angler rather than seen. 

The swift current of Topsail helps the play 
of the fish mightily. When hooked they swim 
quarteringly with it and thus double the resist- 
ance on rod and line. One night I fought a 
channel bass as hard as I could for over an 
hour. It seemed that I never could land him; 
and as I stood on that desolate beach point alone 
in the darkness, changing the rod from one hand 
to the other to rest my tired muscles, roseate 
dreams of capturing a record-breaker nerved me 
to the wearisome task. But when, at last, the 
fish was beached, he weighed only thirty pounds 
—lI had been fighting a thirty-pound fish and a 
nine-mile current at the same time. 
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Deep in the Okefinokee Swamp 


Stirring Adventure of Two Young Men, Armed Only with Bows and Arrows, into 






One of] the Wildest Regions of the Old South 


By Will H. Thompson (Continued from May Forest and Stream). 


FEW lucky days came to each 
of us. The quails were very 
plentiful on the island, but the 
short cover was so thick that it 
was seldom that a shot could be 
obtained at them. 

One afternoon, near dusk, 
we were returning from a tramp 
along the doubtful ground, where the cypress 
of the wet land met the pine of the 
barrens, when we heard the sharp chatter of 
frightened quails, and saw a flock of a dozen or 
more rise from the palmetto cover, and, flying 
almost straight up, alight in the low branches of 
a slash pine. The tree was less than thirty 
yards away and we were prepared for a shot 
when, to our surprise, a wildcat leaped ten feet 
up the tree and, when the frightened birds flew 
away, clung with his back to us, turning his head 
from side to side, looking for a possible bird. 
Brother and I each drew from our quivers a 
steel head arrow, quickly fixed the nock on the 
string, and, drawing to the head, dwelt for one 
brief second on the aim, and loosed together. 
The two shafts went like converging rays of 
light, to one goal. Each hit the beast. My ar- 
row cut through his left flank and buried its 
steel head in the tree. Maurice’s arrow entered 
the very center of the animal’s head at the back. 
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I heard the peculiar “chick” as it struck. And 
now we had a circus that was hideously tragic. 
With a yell, the cat sprang from the tree to the 
ground, drawing itself off my arrow and leaving 
it, twisted and broken, still in the tree: Once 
upon the ground the animal began a series of 
frantic bounds into the air, all the time scream- 
ing as only the cats can scream. Whirling over 
and over with distended claws, it tore up the 
shrubs and scattered brush and sand into the air. 

I ran up and tried to shoot it, but its move- 
ments were so galvanic that I missed it. Maurice 
tried, with no better result. Just as we were 
ready to shoot again, it leaped high into the air 
and fell on its side, stone dead. With all our 
power, we tried in vain to extract the arrow. I 
carried the cat to camp and, on opening its skull, 
we found that the steel arrow-head had pene- 
trated the brain to the frontal bone and had 
been there bent and clinched. What amazing 
vitality and what fearful weapons has nature 
given to the assassins of the earth and air! 

The little quails are harmless. They make love 
and mate, and in gentle constancy to each other, 
they hover and rear their flock of little ones. 
Was there a benign purpose in nature that the 
mother bird should toil to raise her little ones 
in order to make food for the beast whose bale- 
ful eyes watched by the little dust heap where 


her children come to play, or to be torn by the 
cruel talons and brutal beaks of the winged tigers 
of the air? 

Turkeys were abundant on the island. We 
had seen many, and had heard many more, be- 
fore we were able to kill one. This feat I ac- 
complished by grace of the craft of Jordan, and 
his peck of corn, rather than by reason of any 
great skill of my own. The black man had a 
scheme by which he hoped to fill the pot with 
a juicy huckleberry-fed turkey. He constructed 
a huge trap of poles, so bound together with 
muscadine vines as to make a rectangular box 
without a bottom, about six feet wide by eight 
feet long and three feet deep. This he set 
by a runway where much sign of turkeys 
appeared, and, with one end of the trap raised 
about two and one-half feet and supported upon 
a cunning trigger combination, he baited it with 
some of the shelled corn. A few grains were 
strung upon a thread and then were wrapped 
around the inner extremity of the long trigger, 
and other grains were scattered thickly under 
tke trap, and others led away more scatteringly 
to quite a distance. Evidently the turkeys vis- 
ited the trap early the next morning, for when 
Jordan reached it about eight o’clock, the corn 
outside the trap was all gone but not a grain in- 
side had been touched. The bait was replen- 
ished, but the result was the same. 





The Old “Dugout”—Now Only a Memory. 
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A third attempt only resulted in an additional 
loss of corn with a possible improvement in the 
condition of the turkeys. Twice I went with 
Jordan to the trap, and on the last visit marked 
the surroundings well. On the fourth morning 
I arose long before it was light and with bow 
and well filled quiver started away to the trap. 
At a few yards behind it, a pine tree, long ago 
upturned by the wind, had upheaved a bank of 
clay about six feet high. In the pit behind it 
some huckleberry bushes had grown up. In 
these, and behind the uplifted earth-covered roots 
I took my stand and waited with the patience of 
a lynx. With daylight came the turkeys. 
Three of them, all hens. I heard the “pit! pit!” 
of a turkey cock off in the woods, but he did 
not come near. Through the small opening I 
had allowed myself I could see only the ground 
immediately in front of the trap, and the birds 
were slow in approaching that space. I could 
hear the sound they made when plucking up the 
grains of corn and I began to fear that they 
would gorge themselves and leave, and I had 
begun to debate the question of shifting my po- 
sition when all three of them ran together in 
front of the trap. My arrow was already half 
drawn and trained on the space they occupied, 
and with my heart beating like a hammer 
against my ribs, I slowly drew the string under 
my right jaw, aimed at the nearest of the three, 
and dwelling scarcely a second upon the aim, 
loosed the string. At the moment the three 
turkeys had their heads together near the 
ground, their bodies radiating like spokes from 
the hub of a wheel. I have never known which 
turkey I killed. When the arrow struck, there 
was a roar of wings and two turkeys disap- 
peared in the cypress woods. The third showed 
nearly as many gyrations as did the cat. But I 
saw that its head was almost severed from its 
body, being held only by the lower skin of the 
neck. ‘When I brought the fine bird to camp, I 
was greeted with a cheer that silenced the wran- 
gling of the jays in the branches overhead. 


South of Billy’s Island and quite near to it, 
lay another large island, which we visited and 
found to be much like that of our sylvan home. 
It was long from east to west and narrow from 
north to south. From the south side of it, the 
view was wonderfully beautiful. Tens of thou- 
sands of odorous white water lilies stood with 
lifted heads and outstretched palms in the shal- 
low water that spread away for miles to the east 
and south and west. Far away could be seen 
other islands and, beyond them, the dark cypress 
wilderness that seemed to extend indefinitely. 

Across the level miles a sweet south wind was 
blowing, but the waveless wilderness of. lilies 
showed no emotion. _ There was not a cloud to 
blur the blue above. . The’ sunlight was at flood 
and the marsh was a vast splendor. Two slowly 
moving flecks against the sky were soaring kites, 
their long, pointed wings and forked tails as 
clearly putlined as if cut from sheet., silver. 
Three monstrous guardians of this garden of 
Castalia Odorato, clothed in plate armor, lay 
stretched upon a slope of black mud, their 
hideous snouts and corrugated tails hinting of 
dragon ancestry, and adding a final touch of ro- 
mance and unreality that seemed to half veil and 
balf illumine every picture that Okefinokee un- 
covered to our vision. 

Upon our return from this island we found 
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Jordan frying a panful of red-eyed bream, 
which he had caught in a narrow waterway off 
the northeastern point of Billy’s Island, using 
sawyers and snails for bait. We found these to 
be excellent table fish, and, as they fought hard 
when struck, we made more than one expedi- 
tion against them. 

At that time most of the quails upon the island 
were from one-half t two-thirds grown. were in 
the finest possible condition, and when toasted 
upon the prongs of a long-forked stick, or 
baked in the Dutch oven, were as sweet as they 
were fleet. 

The only even partial success we had against 
them with the bow was upon a dull, cloudy 
morning, after a night of rain, when we fol- 
lowed many of the narrow trails through the 
saw palmettos and found flocks upon nearly all 
of them. They would not fly nor enter the wet 
cover, but ran in close column down the paths, 
paying no attention to the arrows that hurtled 
through their ranks. We sometimes got more 
than fifty shots at a single flock, while follow- 
ing it for half an hour, bagging only three or 
four birds, but our enjoyment of the sport was 
intense. We brought eight or nine birds into 
camp. 

In the present day of reformed outdoor sport, 
after the breech-loaders and the trained dogs 
have done their desolating work, I pray you not 
to revile the memory of Jordan because I here 
betray the fact that much of the wheat he had in- 
duced us to bring was used to lure the unso- 
phisticated quails into certain “figure-four” traps 
that he set along these paths. And we, even we, 
good sportsmen as we claimed ourselves to be, 
ate them with a relish as keen as did the black 
man, and the memory of their well-browned 
breasts and thighs masks my compunction now. 


One deed of recompense to the Bob White 
colony gave me more real gratification than any 
other of my life upon the island. One afternoon 
I accompanied Jordan on a round of his traps. 
We approached the second trap from behind a 
screen of tall huckleberry shrubs, and did not 
see it until we were within thirty feet of it. It 
had been thrown, and within it were fourteen 
quails. Four or five of them were racing des- 
perately about the interior of the trap, thrust- 
ing their heads through the openings between 
the slats, and sending out pitiful cries of fright. 
The others lay dead and headless. 

Perched on the trap was a big red-shouldered 
hawk that, seeming not to notice us, was claw- 
ing at the out-thrust heads of the quails. The 
sudden lifting of my bow and the drawing of 
the string attracted its attention, but instead of 
taking flight it half lifted its wings and shook 
them in a spasm of anger. Its yellow eyes 
glared with demoniac hate, and its whole atti- 
tude presaged assault rather than retreat. It 


Was so near to me, and my whole thought was 
so concentrated upon its death, that the arrow. 
perfectly obeyed my will. Straight through ‘thé ' 


hawk’s breast bone and out at its back the mis- 
sile went. I heard the grind of the rent vertebra 
and knew that the assassin had mangled his last 
victim. 

As I rushed forward to make sure of my game, 
Jordan’s ecstatic, “Thank de Lord you done 
’stroyed him!” rang in my ears. 


The raptor needed no second stroke, but he’ 














died hard, as do all the bandits of the earth 
and air. 

The days went by all too quickly now, for we 
had grown to love Okefinokee. At dawn the 
sweet-voiced birds charmed us with many twit- 
terings. At dusk the eerie cries began, but they 
seemed to have grown softer now. Even the 
bellow of the alligator had lost its harshness, 
and its boom chimed with the tenor voices of 
the marsh. The chatter and squeak of little 
beasts in the thickets disturbed us no more, and 
the steady luminousity of eyes that stared in the 
outer darkness had ceased to seem uncanny. 
The deep and lonely cry of the great barrea 
owl did not startle us, and the snarl of a lynx 
was but a string at fret on a vast instrument 
swept by the fingers of the night while Okefino- 
kee dreamed. 

Sand-hill cranes were daily visitants to two 
cypress ponds near our camp, and were also fre- 
quently found in the huckleberry thickets. These 
ponds were shallow depressions in the ground, 
filled with water from a few inches to three 
feet deep, in which grew cypress, sweet-gum 
and Spanish oak trees, and where could be 
found in the warm and shallow water great 
numbers of tadpoles and the unhatched spawn of 
frogs. Of these the cranes were very fond. 
About the noon hour we could count on finding 
from two to a dozen cranes in each of these 
ponds. Ordinarily they were shy birds, but at 
this hour of the day did not seem to be alert. 
Maurice killed three during our stay and | 
killed one, and we failed in many chances to kill 
others by reason of the perversity of our ar- 
rows in striking where there were no cranes. 
Cne of Maurice’s lucky noons was spent in 
watching beside a small lagoon on the east side 
of the island where I left him about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon. He was well placed, both as 
to concealment and opportunity to freely use 
the bow. The narrow lagoon was green with 
lily-pads and water-weeds, and little boggy side 
puddles were alive with tadpoles. 





Near The Okefinokee. 


Returning to our camp about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, I saw him coming with a large 
feathery burden across his shoulder, from which 
dangled three very long necks. He had an ibis, 
a blue heron and a crane: By the light of the 
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camp-fire that night I penciled and solemnly 
read to him these lines: 


“In the hot summer noon, 

Watching the green lagoon, 

I saw the hungry bowman of the swamp, 

Deep in the shadows, crouched upon the damp, 
Soft hummock where the lily hosts encamp. 


“In the hot summer noon, 

Watching the green lagoon, 

I saw an ibis coming down the brink, 
Not caring for the otter or the mink, 
Stop at the weedy water’s edge to drink. 


“In the hot summer noon, 

Watching the green lagoon, 

I saw along the muddy margin pass 
A solemn bird, sad and companionless, 
And pitied the blue heron’s loneliness. 


“In the hot summer noon, 
Watching the green lagoon, 


I saw an old crane droop his stately head, 
Too indolent to drink or care to feed 
On spawn of frog or root of water-weed. 


“After the summer noon, 

Leaving the green lagoon, 

I saw the hungry bowman once again, 
Bearing unto his camp across the plain 
An ibis, a blue heron and a crane.” 


After many years the dingy paper and crude 
half-obliterated lines came to light from the 
depths of brother’s old quiver. 


Before this camping trip I had never tasted 
crane flesh, and was surprised to find it so de- 
licious. Not even the wood duck surpassed it 
in sweetness and delicacy. The cranes were al- 
ways fat, and the breast meat was white, tender 
and very juicy. That of the wood-ibis was fairly 
good, but neither ibis nor curlew compared as a 
table bird with the sand-hill crane. They are 
beautiful and noble birds, high of head, proud 
of step, and often be-plumed in fair rivalry of 
the ostrich. Their trumpet note is perfection 
in clarity and resonance, and no sound of equal 
volume seems so far-reaching. When close- 
heard, it is not loud, but from afar the deep 
cello note of the going bird is the richest good- 
bye that ever broke the silence of marsh or 
river. 

How I should enjoy telling of all our meaty 
days in Okefinokee! How we made crude flies 
of soft feathers, tied with scarlet yarn about a 
big hook, and tore the struggling big-mouthed 
bass from the “bonnets” along the margin of 
the waterways; how the turtles’ nests in the 
sandy places were despoiled of their eggs, which 
were roasted in the embers of our camp-fires 
and found to be good; how we cut the hollow 
liquid amber tree at the south end of the island 
and took to camp a score of stings and only 
honey enough for one feast, leaving until the 
next day at least one hundred pounds of well- 
filled comb to be gathered when the bees should 
become less bellicose. How, when we returned 
with two buckets, we found a few gaumy bees 
and no honey, but many foot-prints in the damp 
earth resembling those of a barefoot child; and 
how we laughed as we thought of the small 
Florida bear huddled in the comfortable hollow 
of some nearby cypress tree, fondling his round 
belly and grinning his thanks to the guardian 
angel of the Ursidae. 

I could tell a tale, charged with the very spirit 
of Okefinokee, of how Maurice long laid in wait 
for the otter and slew it, and how we stripped 
the plush-covered hide from its long body, and 
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Though I am poor, and cannot buy 

The rare time-mellowed things of art. 
God keeps an open gallery 

Of glories for the poor in heart. 





with sharp sand rubbed the inner skin away 
and smeared the dried surface with oil of pep- 
permint to preserve the skin against insects, in 
order that we might afterward fashion from it 
the two beautiful “Okefinokee quivers” that held 
our hunting shafts for many years after. 

If we could translate the whisper of trees it 
might be that this arboreal Lear-would tell us 
of how the “Daughters of the Stn” and their 
Queen held their court beneath his guardian 
arms, or that the slight mound near the great 
trunk covered the slumbering dust of some 
heroic Osceola. 

I will not babble of our good-bye to Billy’s 
Island nor to his lake with its eternal smile. 
We passed to the junction of the outlet stream 


—Maurice Thompson. 





with the Suwannee Creek more quickly than we 
came, and from thence we journeyed slowly 
down the growing river.. Thousands of wood 
ibis and snowy egrets rose ahead of us and 
many were the adventures we had with them, 
and twice we saw, standing on mud banks of 
the river, groups of scarlet ibis that looked like 
clumps of giant blossoms against the green back- 
ground of the shore. 

At some other time I may tell the story of 
our seven days’ outward journey until, in the 
cool dawn of the 30th day of July the tumultu- 
ous applause of the mocking-birds greeted us 
as we half-sadly untangled the clinging’ arms of 
Okefinokee, and floated down the unvexed bosom 
of the Suwannee River to old Fort Gilmer. 
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Timely Hints for the Camper and Angler 


By Robert Page Lincoln. 


gone out in the fields and you have sunken 
your spade therein for two thousand times, 
questing in vain for angle-worms, you will know 
why it is a very good idea to have some angle- 
worms on hand, in the box wherein you have 
raised them, or where you have kept them. The 
raising of angle-worms is a sort of industry that 
is as yet in its infancy. But no matter whether 
you are going to make a cent by it in profit, you 
will at least have worms when no one else has 
them, and are willing to pay good money for 
them. There may and may not be somewhat of 
science to it; the main thing being that you keep 
your box in a likely place out of the sunlight. 
If the sun is allowed in to dry the ground in the 
box there is little hape for the worms. The box 
should not be too large, nor too small; the me- 
dium size should be the best, and it should have 
no holes in it wherein they might crawl out. 
Some suggest cutting holes in the bottom of the 
box and covering it with wire window screen, 
which is a very good idea, or the entire bottom 
may be sacrificed, the wire screen taking its place. 
Again, a galvanized iron wash-tub may be used 
the bottom filled with small holes, the jagged 
edges sloping inward. The box, or tub, should 
be sunken almost level with the ground, and the 
box itself should be filled two-thirds of its depth 
with the richest of dirt. Into this box place 
your selected worms, which should be long, hard 
and healthy in appearance. After a rain if you 
will go out you can gather healthy worms by the 
thousands; for usually it is the healthiest worms 
that come out to take in the air. The dirt in 
the box should be changed at least twice a month, 
which is not, in my opinion, any too much. The 
crawlers are fed usually with coffee grounds 
mixed with cornmeal, same being scattered 
throughout the box once or twice a week, if 
that. They should not be overfed. Some water 
should occasionally be sprinkled over the earth 
which will jiven them up considerably. Be sure 
and keep them in a cool place, out of the stifling 
rays of the sun, and you will have worms any 
time you want them, morning, noon or night. 
That proposition of waterproofing tents has 
been laughed at by many who have not tried the 
system out and who know little or nothing about 
it. Those who have something of ingeniousness 
and inventiveness about them, however, know 
that tents can be waterproofed at home; and that 
some of the finest material, such as muslin, can 
be waterproofed, and made into tents. One of 
the lightest tents the writer of this ever had 
was very simply and inexpensively constructed 
of common muslin, which, when waterproofed, 
held for months and was so light that its weight 
was hardly at all noticeable. There are several 
methods of waterproofing muslin and light, eight- 
ounce canvas, or any canvas for that matter, so 
that it will hold out water. The solution most 
commonly in use is of sugar of lead and alum. 
For a small tent less will be needed than for a 
larger canvas. Ordinarily, four pounds of sugar 


I F, in the middle of the hot summer, you have 


of lead and four pounds of alum, well mixed in a © 





couple of pails of soft water, lukewarm and poured 
into a tub over the tent, with an additional in- 
crease of water to cover it well in the tub, will 
fix you out right. Dry the tent with the water 
in it, as you take it from the tub, but not in the 
strong sunlight. When dry, the tent will be 
quite impervious to the entrance of rain. 

‘In tying your leaders together see to it that 
your strands match in thickness; that is to say, 
one strand should not be thicker than another, if 
you want a level leader. For the tapered lead- 
er, of course, this is different. Select your gut 
out of the hank carefully, and do good work. 


_ The leader material is first thoroughly soaked in 


tepid water to take the brittleness out of them 
and to make them pliable, so that they can be 
tied, then proceed directly they are taken from 
the water to tie them. 

After a leader is tied it is carefully gone over, 
and if it looks worthy then it is tested as to its 
strength. The leader is fastened to the wall, 
and in the back loop the scales are inserted and 
a dead pull is brought to bear upon it. For a 
medium or rather light leader a test of two 
pounds’ pull is all that is needed. For a heavier 
leader, such as heavy trout, a pull of three 
pounds may be exerted without any fear of going 
too far. If the leader breaks, then cut the gu: 
two or three inches from the point of breakage, 
and re-tie. When next tested the strain brought 
to bear upon it need not go much over half its 
strength, after which it is coiled carefully up and 
placed between the moist pads of the leader box. 

The length of the leader is a matter open to 
conjecture, as it has always been. Some prefer 
the nine-foot length, and other stay by the more 
conservative six-foot length. For my part I 
think that the six-foot length is plenty and good 
enough. Upon the six-foot leader one is able 
to get on three flies, with a comparatively good 
distance between each fly. The most sportsman- 
like of the piscatorial gentlemen use only two 
flies, and in the west, on the mountain streams. 
where trout rise well and get caught pretty easy, 
it is considered unjust to use more than one fly. 


HOW TO READ TIME BY THE STARS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
How do plainsmen, old woodsmen and sailors 
read time so easily by the stars? CURIOUS. 


It is an accomplishment probably through :ac- 
tual experience and practice by such men as you 
mention, but it is easy enough if you keep only 
a few facts in mind regarding the heavens. You 
can learn not only to tell the time of night, but 
the seasons are also revealed, as everybody knows, 
by the position of the heavenly bodies. To get 
rid of all complications and technicalities, the 
secret of reading time by the stars is to pick 
out a few of the bright stars in the southern 
heavens and ascertain what astronomers call 
their “right ascension” and the “right ascension” 
of the sun. The right ascension of the sun 
changes constantly, but the ascension of the sun 


remains fixed for centuries. The best explana-_ 


tion, in simple language, for this time calcula- 


tion is one made by Professor Eric Doolittle of 
the University of Pennsylvania. He chooses the 
following stars (the location of which can be as- 
certained in any sky map) and gives their right 
ascension, as follows: 


RIGOR. os sos iie esi 4 hrs. 31 min. 
BOURNE 3650 saticcie cede 5 hrs. 51 min. 
SEMI cs. 0 Zag « spivsGaide sees 6 hrs. 41 min. 
POMBE cue Satie cc naeles 7 hrs. 40 min. 
Delta Tay rae os66.c.cccniee 8 hrs. 33 min. 
De iicadicveened *... sohrs. 3 min. 
Delta Lieonis sci 52 3.5238 11 hrs. 10 min. 


Suppose that on the evening of March 21 the 
observer saw the bright star Regulus due south 
of him, what would the time be? Since on 
March 21 the right ascension of the sun is 
o hours, since that of Regulus is always 10 hours 
and 3 minutes, the star will come to the meridian 
10 hours 3 minutes later than the sun. It would 
therefore be 10 hours 3 minutes P. M. 

As a second illustration, let us inquire at what 
time the star Delta will be seen due south of 
the observer on April 5 and on April 20. The 
right ascension of the sun on April 5 is 1 hour; 
that of the star is 11 hours 10 minutes; the dif- 
ference ts 10 hours Io minutes, and therefore 
when the star is seen due south on this date it 
will be 10 hours 10 minutes P. M. 

After acquiring a little practice the observer 
will not usually wait until the bright star whose 
right ascension he knows has actually reached 
the meridian. Bearing in mind the right ascen- 
sion of the sun at the time of the year he might 
perhaps estimate that the star was an hour to 
the left or to the right of the meridian. The 
time found by mentally subtracting the right as- 
censions would then be one hour later than the 
true time in the first case and one hour earlier 
in the second. 


A VERY CHIVALROUS SURRENDER. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
Pasadena, Calif., April 21, 1915. 

I “give up” and have hauled down my flag 
of opposition, which was raised as a protest 
against the change of the Forest and Stream 
from a weekly to a monthly publication. The 
change may be likened to that of a pretty and 
bewitching miss, who after she becomes a Mrs. 
rapidly develops into a lovely, fascinating matron, 
with charming personality, and with broadened 
ideas and influence. 

I have been a constant reader of the Forest 
and Stream, almost from its birth, and under the 
pen name of “Stanstead” have been an humble 
contributor to its columns on rod-and-gun sub- 
jects, covering a range of territory from Prince 
Edward’s Island across the Canadas to Vancou- 
ver’s Island. It really seems now but a very 
little longer between its numbers than it formerly 
did between its weekly issues, and another rea- 
son for this, there is now so much more good 
reading matter to go over and properly digest 
that we have hardly time to finish one number 
before a fresh one arrives. It is now certainly 
a very valuable magazine from the fact that 
most (not all) of your contributors are well 
versed and experts in their subjects, and their 
articles are of great value as educators, not only 
to your younger readers but also to us members 
of the “old guard” who will to the last continue 
to “boost” up your subscription list if possible to 
the “million mark.” N. P. LEACH. 
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Across The Heart of Newfoundland 


Story of A Journey Through a Fish and Game Region at the Front Door of Civilization. But 


Hitherto Unexplored 


Narrative of a Trip by Raynal C. Bolling and Livingston E. Jones From the Journal of the Former. 


(Continued From May Forest and Stream.) 


This is the second installment of the interesting trip of Messrs. Bolling and Jones from Badger 
Station, west and south through the center of Newfoundland. The journey resulted in the discov- 
ery of quite a number of new lakes and much good hunting territory never before explored. The 


latter fact is more remarkable when we reflect that Newfoundland lies almost at the very doors 
of this country, and was the site of the first settlements from Europe. 













gm) VESDAY, September 2d. Waked 
before dawn, still too stiff to 
care about going up on the 
lookout as‘ planned. Got up 
just before daylight, stiff and 
sore, but felt we must see what 
was going on in this country 
early in the morning, so stuff- 
ing some bread, cheese and maple sugar in our 
pockets, we sallied forth. There was a heavy 
frost on the wet bog and bushes, and our feet 
were soaking wet in three minutes, making it 
cold squashy work. Reached the big lookout in 
about an hour. Saw a large fawn and dry doe 
and another doe with fawn still nursing; the 
latter passed within 50 yards of us. Laying 
down to the lee of some small bushes out of the 
wind, the rising sun shedding a cheerful warmth 
began to warm us. Taking off our bannigans 
and stockings, we wrung the water out and hung 
them up to dry. Lying there with bare feet, 
we thoroughly enjoyed the beautiful day, and 
soon fell asleep. Basked in the sunshine until 
9°30, when the men came up from our camp on 
the other lake. Returned to our camp on the 
barrens and had breakfast of bacon, potatoes 
and tea. 


Started about 11 o’clock for a far ridge from 
which to get a nearer view of Maelpaeg, and if 
possible, discover the waterway to it. After 
traveling hard over all sorts of a country, rocky 
barrens, marshes and thick wooded hills, about 
2 p. m. we reached the Maelpaeg lookout. On 
this ridge, were poised some enormous glacier 
drop boulders. Saw Maelpaeg below us some 
six or seven miles distant bearing due south 
in the direct line we -had followed all the way 
from the canoes. A long wooded island-dotted 
lake, bearing east northeast by west southwest, 
apparently twenty miles in length, with high bar- 
rens beyond it or on the eastern side, and a string 
ot lakes northwest of it, through which we hoped 
to reach it after packing the canoes up Fourth 
Lake to Lake A. 


The men, as a result of their circle the prev- 
ious afternoon, reported a chain of small lakes 
with some of the waters draining to Maelpaeg, 
but the waters coming into Fourth Lake bear 
too far westward and are impassable above 
Fourth Lake on account of running through a 
heavily wooded narrow valley where there is a 
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A Heavy Pull For Camp. 


procession of rapids and falls, one of which 
has a sheer drop of at least 50 feet. Started 
back at 2:30 p. m., after boiling up some tea and 
eating some of Gillett’s biscuit, in which he had 
happily sprinkled raisins plentifully. Working 
through tangled woods growing over moss-cov- 
ered boulder hcaps, it was out of the question to 
make good time, but it was here that we saw 
where the two men had come along in the winter 
six years before. The bushes in several places 
were cut down to make a path for the sled, and 
it could be seen how deep the snow was from 
the distance the bushes were cut off above the 
ground. 

As Bolling was working his way through a 
piece of woods, he put his hand against a tree 
trunk, felt it give slightly, but did not look up to 
notice its height even when there was a crack- 
ling behind him, and the next minute was nearly 
knocked down by a dead stump twenty feet high 
and twelve inches in diameter which struck him 
a glancing blow on the head. Had it hit square 





it would have been more serious than a sore 
jaw and shoulders. 


I developed a sore heel from badly fitting 
leather boots and found traveling painful until 
I cut the tops off, which are useless and tiring 
things in this country, and after dressing the 
heel with fresh balsam sap, squeezed from a 
bark blister, went on with more comfort. Got 
back to camp at 6:15, having been more or less 
on the move since 5:30 and having covered many 
miles of the roughest country on earth. 


September 3d. The order of the day was to 
chop out a trail from the head of Fourth Lake, 
where the canoes were, to Lake A up on the 
barrens. This trail went through the alders at 
the head of Fourth Lake on the south side of 
the inlet, then west by south up through the 
woods and marshy barrens over to Lake A. We 
cut out this trail and packed over one canoe 
and four loads and got the rest of the stuff half 
way, and it was a full day’s work. 

September 4th. Turned out in good season to 
get in another full day. The canoes were not 
featherweights, but heavy eighteen feet boats, 
several years old, patched and thoroughly water 
soaked, too heavy for one man to carry over a 
trail partly boggy and the rest steep wooded 
hills. The men went back to bring over the sec- 
ond canoe. Bolling was busy bringing over the 
packs that had been brought half way the day 
before while I, somewhat stiff from the previous 
day’s jaunt, paddled the canoe that we brough. 
over before to our side camp at the other end 
of Lake A from where our portage came across 
to pack up all our belongings there, leaving only 
a brass air pump which we had brought to in- 
flate our pneumatic beds, but now discovered we 
could blow up more easily and with less effort 
by the pump Nature provides us with. 

By noon, all our equipment was up the Lake 
A end of the portage. We at once crossed over 
the lake and had lunch on the southerly side. 
From here, we packed south three-quarters of a 
mile across a barren to a small chain of ponds, 
the largest of which was a quarter of a mile long 
at the lower end of the chain. From there, 
packed 300 yards to Lake B, still southerly. This 
lake is about one mile east and west by a mile 
north and south. Crossed it and camped on a 
high bank on the southerly side behind a little 
fringe of spruce. A large part of the effort of 
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this expedition was owing to the many trips that 
had to be taken over each portage, whenever the 
canoes were unloaded to carry round the falls 
or through the thick woods often a dozen times 
a day. One or two trips over a portage is all 
right, but repetition does not make it less hard. 
Our outfit, at this time, made eight good loads 
of 75 pounds each, in addition to the canoes. 

September 5th. Led off with a half mile carry 
across marshes to Lake C, which tends east and 
west, so we merely crossed the end and carried 
over a rocky marsh three-quarters of a mile to 
Lake D, where we had lunch. Saw a caribou, 
which we wanted, as our meat was about gone, 
but he saw us too and made off. Lake D is a 
part of a large lake from which it is cut off by 
two narrow ledges of rock, over one of which, 
we lifted the canoes after partly unloading them. 
In high water, these ledges are doubtless covered. 
The country here is sprinkled with small lakes 
or ponds, separated by anywhere from 300 yards 
to half a mile of rough country, and everywhere 
the land is strewn with boulders, small ones and 
immense things, no heavy timber, merely patches 
of trees. 

Coming along a tongue of the lake, Bolling 
spied a caribou and headed the canoe to go 
ashore, when the caribou came up a little draw 
about 75 yards away. Bolling fired. The bullet, 
as we afterward saw, passed through the right 
shoulder and would have killed him, but he 
swung around and ran down hill, when the sec- 
ond shot hit just right, going through the heart. 
As the water was rough under the canoe, Boll- 
ing’s shooting was very satisfactory. The men 
called this young stag a pricket, which is inter- 
esting as showing the survival of Shakesperian 
English in the less frequented portions of the 
western world. Bolling came across this use 
ot the word some days afterward while read- 
ing “Love’s Labor Lost.” 

From here, we came out into Lake E, which 
is four or five miles long by a mile wide, tend- 
ing south southwest by east northeast, a beauti- 
ful body of water stretching up into the hills 
to the westward. We crossed it to the outlet 
which was hard to find, owing to many long 
meandering arms. The stream running out was 
wide, shallow and filled with rocks. Dragged 
the canoes a few hundred yards of sharp pitch 
and went ashore for the night, making our- 
selves comfortable before a large fire. This was 
our first day on waters flowing south to Mael- 
paeg. Lakes A and B drained northwest into 
Fourth Lake. 


Almost every day, our clothes to the waist 
- were wet from having been in and out of the 
water, to say nothing of rain on about every 
third day, so that they had to be hung up to dry 
alongside the fire at night. The fire would go 
out before they were dried, and in the morning, 
they were apt to be frozen and had to be thawed 
before putting them on, the dry set taken off 
and put in the water-proof bags to slip on the 
next night. 


The limited time at our disposal forced us to 
travel as fast as possible and not to camp in the 
evening until there was barely time to cut fire- 
wood and erect tents before dark, and in the 
morning be away again as soon as the equip- 
ment could be packed and put in the canoes. Had 
we had more time and not been so tired, it 
would have added greatly to the pleasure of the 
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trip to have tried the fishing and spent time in 
properly hunting the country. 

September 6th. About 1:30 a. m., I was roused 
by a shout from Jones and waked to a great 
glare of roaring fire. The tent used by the 
guides was in flames, and for a few minutes, it 
looked as if our tent would burn also as the two 
were touching each other at one corner. It was 
only three or four minutes until the fire was all 
over. There was nothing left whatever of the 
small 4 x 7 tanalite Baker tent used by the men, 
except a few charred ends of small rope, not a 
piece of fabric as big as a dollar. The guides 
both had painful burns. Jones’ left hand was 
bedly burned down to the flesh all across the 
back, and Will’s left hand was blistered and all 
the left side of his forehead and part of his 
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A Rough Carry of a Quarter of a Mile. 


cheek were blistered and scorched. His eye- 
brows were singed short and his beard, mustache 
and hair all showed marks of flame. As he 
burst out of his tent, a piece of the burning 
fabric fell over his head, and thus he got the 
more severe burns. Their blankets were not 
burned at all, but loose clothes and oilskins all 
showed marks of fire. Our tent had a few holes 
at the bottom edge and my sleeping bag cover 
had large holes at the foot. The tanalite canoe 
ccvers, on which the men had been sleeping, were 
pretty riddled with burns. As the little tanalite 
Baker was low, only about 4 feet high, in the 
rear deep and narrow, it is a wonder that the 
men were not more seriously burned. They were 





both pretty well shaken but took the big Baker 
tent, and wrapping up in it, laid down again at 
about 2:30 a. m. 

We got up late, the guides looking as though 
they had been in a bar-room brawl. I dressed 
Will’s burns with the absorbent gauze from a 
first aid packet, after washing them with a strong 
solution of bi-chloride of mercury. The bi- 
chloride solution was mixed in an aluminum pan 
which had corroded so vigorously that the pan 
continued to flake off until afternoon, and when 
Will saw it at lunch time, he was greatly per- 
turbed, thinking that a solution of such strength 
would surely ruin him for life. We did not 
get off until 10:45 a. m., and packed down the 
stream over the stones three or four hundred 
yards until we came into small pools and ponds 
separated by short rips, and finally made a pack 
of a third of a mile, broken by a pond, across 
which we ferried our canoes. This brought us 
into a good size lake, Lake F. It had begun to 
rain hard, was very cold and soon the rain was 
mixed with snowflakes, and our hands became 
numb on the paddles. Had some trouble to find 
the outlet as the stream was full of boulders and 
progress very slow, but soon came to falls where 
we cooked lunch in the rain, on the right hand 
bank. After lunch the sky cleared, and we 
packed and dragged down over the falls, the 
day getting better all the time. While landing 
to spy out the outlet of the lake, we saw a flock 
of a dozen geese in a pond below us some 400 
yards away, but from lack of cover, it was out 
ot the question to creep on them, and the shots 
from this distance were without result. Going 
on, we camped again on the right hand bank half 
a mile down river below another falls. 

From all indications, this was not too bad a 
place for caribou, so leaving the men to make 
camp, Bolling and I took our rifles and went up 
to the top of a small hill nearby. In the dusk, 
we could just see a stag with what appeared to 
be a fair head some little distance away, and 
we set out to get to him, but he saw us and 
worked over behind the top of a ridge. Think- 
ing, at the rate he was going, we could make 
up the necessary distance with his lordship on 
the other side of the ridge, we made a spirited 
quarter-mile dash over the tussocky barren, but 
the stag went us one better, for after topping 
the ridge, he loosened up just sufficiently to go 
over a more distant ridge as we panted over the 
near one. 

September 7th. Bolling was up at 5 a. m. to 
look for caribou. It was clear and cold with a 
heavy frost and ice on the little pools. The 
“gold widdie,” a low bush that grows plenti- 
fully, holds an astonishing quantity of water on 
its leaves, and the climb to the lookout was wet 
work, but no deer. s 

Leaving this camp, we had a few hundred 
yards of fair water and then a rough carry of 
a quarter of a mile down the bed of the stream 
over rocks, great and small, with water every- 
where among them. The gentle exercise of jump- 
ing from rock to rock with 60 or 75 pounds on 
one’s back was one of the many parts of this 
trip that helped set one up, and in this case, 
caused a downfall, of which, I would give much 
to have a picture. I had just made up a load of 
three big duffle bags in my harness, preparatory 
to taking it down over the rocks. Standing the 
pack on a large rock, with water mostly all 


~ round and four feet deep, I sat down on the rock 





to get my shoulders in the harness. In rising, 
the load overbalanced me forward, and in I 
went head first, feet out on the rock and head 
on the bottom. The rest of the party were at 
the other end of the carry, and my first thoughts 
under water were spas- 
modic. Fortunately, the 
pack had not settled 
down behind the shoul- 
ders on account of tak- 
ing such a quick header, 
and I succeeded in get- 
ting my arms out of the 
harness. Straightening 
up, I got the pack and 
myself on the rock again, 
and after wringing out 
the water, made another 
start with better results. 

After getting our gear 
and canoes past this 
rocky course, we had 
luncheon on the shore of 
a cheerful little pond, 
and were off again, but 
all the afternoon, it was 
the same rough travel. 
One rapid after another, 
with water becoming 
heavier. Just before 
dark, there was a very 
bad rapid, with ground 
too rough for tenting at 
the head, so while the 
men cleared a place for 
the tents below it on the 
left bank, Bolling and I 
carried our stuff down 
the 150 yards, making 
half a dozen trips apiece, 
jumping from boulder 
to boulder with deep 
water between. Exhausting business in the dusk 
at the end of a hard day. This camp, though, 
was one of the pleasantest we made. 


There is charm and interest in pitching the 
tents every night in a new and strange country. 
A variety of problems arise. Shall they face 
this way or that? Shall the fire be here or 
there and how many of the trees and bushes 
will serve as tent stakes? The sweet freshness 
of ground that has not been camped on, the 
varied sound of water on the lake shore, the 
ripple or the roar of the river, the hardwood 
or the evergreen thicket around the camp. 

September 8th. Started about nine on a 
cloudy day; we lowered the canoes over the 
rapids and packed the stuff a hundred yards be- 
yond our camp to a small pond. Then another 
rapid, and so on all the morning with here and 
there a little lake. In one of the meanest of 
these rapids, my canoe stuck while being low- 
ered over a four foot pitch between two large 
rocks. When the canoe struck, the bow filled 
from the backwash and only quick work by the 
men in throwing the bags on the rocks and on 
beth sides saved the boat. It took three of us 
to drag her out, half filled with water; the 
aluminum baker and two broilers were swept 
out and lost in the pools below, where the cur- 
rent was too heavy to fish for them with any 
success with the pole. The river is a narrow 
boulder heaped gorge between densely wooded 
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banks. While the men cooked lunch, Bolling and 
I paddled down the arm of what appeared to 
be a good sized lake and into which the river 
emptied. While exploring the lakeshore, we 
came upon what is called in Maine “a logan” 
or backwater, in which was a beaver dam with 
some fresh cuttings. Continuing down the arm 
of the lake, it was soon evident we were at 
last on our long sought Maelpaeg, and we fool- 
ishly felt that it would be smooth sailing from 
here on. 

Climbing the highest hill nearby to ascer- 
tain our course, we could see the lake stretch- 
ing away in all directions, with wooded islands 
and channels everywhere. It is a magnificent 
body of water and well deserves the 
name by which it is sometimes called 
“The Lake of the Thousand Isl- 
ands.” I really believe there are 


a thousand of them, large and small, all rock 
and wooded with black spruce. Back over the 
shores a short way, there are high hills, but 
up at this end, the barrens are small. The lake 
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appears to trend N. N. E. by S. S. W., and most 
of the islands seem to lie on its northerly and 
westerly side, but, of course, there may be as 
many on the other side, since it is impossible 
te tell what is mainland and what islands. 


After lunch, we set 
out in a heavy shower, 
and after traveling down 
the lake a few miles, the 
storm coming on: hard- 
er, decided to go ashore 
and make camp. The 
nearest shore was one 
of the numerous wooded 
islands, but I have al- 
ways found that islands 
are beautiful‘as scenery, 











but rocky windswept 
spots on which to tent, 
so we paddled _ on, 


searching for the main 
shore. At last a point 
put out, -and riding the 
swells past this, we 
rounded in its lee to a 
quiet little bay, with low 
swampy shores. It was 
not inviting, but mist 
and flying rain and gath- 
ering dusk made it im- 
perative to camp. The 
whole place was sop- 
ping wet, the ground a 
blend of wet moss, 
stumps and large slip- 
pery roots, our only out- 
look a few feet into 
thick spruce. 

We made the best of 
it in the hope of a good 
day to-morrow and an 
early start. After dark, 
the wind blew a gale, and during the night I 
was awakened by what seemed to be somebody’s 
arm underneath me trying to roll me over. In- 
vestigation showed that the arm was a long root 
just under the moss beneath me which was lift- 
ing a couple of inches with the swaying of its 
tree over our heads. Being very sleepy and 
hearing quantities of water falling on the tent, 
I was sure that it was better to trust to the 
stoutness of the tree than awaken Bolling and 
stumble to the men’s tent in the inky wetness 
outside. 

September oth. We slept until 8 o’clock on 
account of the storm, which was a heavy north- 
easter, filled with rain. One look past the point 
out on the lake was enough. Flying mist and 
scud over the rough white lake was no place for 
a loaded canoe. The camp was thoroughly wet, 
but sheltered from the wind. 

Our time is getting short, and it is now clear 
that we will have practically no time for hunt- 
ing since we do not know exactly where the 
outlet of the lake is nor the distance to salt- 
water ror the character of the river, and the 
map is not to be trusted. 

I read “Love’s Labor Lost” and “The 
Rubaiyat” under the shelter of the Baker tent 
with my boots out in the rain. All hands kept 
in good humor, notwithstanding the weather. 
Will’s burns are healing up nicely and give him 
little discomfort, but John’s left hand is still 
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so sore and painful he cannot use it much. I 
have dressed it each morning after a fashioa. 
We tried fresh balsam from the trees on it this 
morning, which is considered a sovereign rem- 
edy for cuts and bruises among the men here. 
The balsam may have had a healing effect, but 
it also had a hardening effect on the flesh which 
did not lessen the pain. 


Wednesday, September roth. Stormed hard 
all day again. I awoke some time before day- 
light to hear the wind making a great roar in 
the spruce. Went to sleep again in disgust. At 
breakfast time, the lake was white as far as one 
could see so that any start was out of the ques- 
tion. This lying by for two whole days when 
our time is already short, makes me most dis- 
gusted. It is the thing of all others in camping 
that is hardest to put up with. Here it is worse 
because we had one of our poorest camps made 
in the rain and just at dark when we had no 
choice. Our tent is too far from the fire to get 
any warmth whatever and cannot be moved 
nearer on account of the stumps. Our only way 
of drying it out is to fill the big three-gallon 
aluminum pail with live coals and set it inside 
of the tent. This takes off a lot of dampness. 
No rain for a few hours this morning, and I 
was just getting into fairly good humor when it 
began to rain again, driving in hard and cold. 
Had to give up work after I nad about fixed 
one boat. Do not know how well these repairs 
will hold because I had only canvas, copper 
tacks and shellac which does not work well in 
the rain. The guides were so sure of the 
efficiency of spruce gum that I let them dis- 
card the can of white lead I brought along. I 
shall be wiser next time. Both boats had been 
leaking badiy for four or five days due to the 
hard usage. 

I spent the afternoon on odds and enas of 
repairs and changes in my gear; the day has 
gone somehow. To-night we can only hope the 
northeast gale will abate enough to let us get 
down the lake to-morrow. John’s hand has 
been very painful all day so that I put it in a 
sling after dressing it this morning. He can 
now hardly use it at all. Where the skin is 
merely broken, it appears to be getting better 
and does not hurt so much, but across the 
back, it is very sore although not much swollen. 
Since losing our baker, we have been mixing 
bread in the frying pan, and it has been greasy, 
black, heavy stuff in spite of John’s efforts. To- 
night, I rigged a wire bail on the big pan, and 
we are trying it as a baking pot, suspended over 
the fire, with coals heaped on the top. 


Thursday, September 11th. Five o’clock saw 
us packing canoe bags, taking any ropes off tent 
stakes and trees and stowing the outfit in the 
canoes, for the wind had dropped during the 
night and we were eager to make up for lost 
time. There was still enough sea running to 
compel us to avoid the big open stretches and 
to seek shelter, dodging in and out among the 
clustering islands. The fog made it impossible 
to see more than 200 yards, and not knowing 
the lake nor the location of the outlet, except 
that the maps showed it on the southerly end, 
we took a compass course with allowances for 
island dodging. The fog came down thicker, 
and about 11 o’clock, we were convinced that we 
were poking in and out along the main south- 
east shore on account of having to come back 
out of several coves where we had expected to 
find channels. At 11:30, just when we were 
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rather perplexed, the shore of the lake bore 
away sharply to the westward and a lift in the 
fog showed the outlet dead ahead with a good 
size river pouring out. It was a lucky chance 
to travel all the morning in a fog on strange 
waters and bump into the outlet. 

Going ashore for lunch, we found some old 
yellow bedboughs and some axe work. Bailed 
out the canoes and started again over a short 
rapid at the outlet where the river bends N. N. 
E. and is very confusing as it ought to go south 
and we were not sure that there might be an- 
other outlet as this was going in the wrong 
direction for us. The canoes had to be un- 
loaded again here for a 50 yard carry over a 
bad pitch, then a series of little lakes full of 
island and deep bays, even with several outlets 
into the next lake, then a series of short rapids, 
John skillfully using the pole with one hand, 
his burned left hand being useless for the last 
three days, but getting along with it pretty well 
cn the upper end of the paddle where he does 
not have to bend it. 

Bolling and I were considerably disturbed 
over his wound as the skin was peeled to the raw 
flesh and the back of his hand and wrist swollen 
te twice their size. Should blood poisoning set 
in, it would be serious. Many days from the 
crudest medical aid and in a rough country, 
but the first aid dressings which Bolling ap- 
plied night and morning, together with uncon- 
taminated air and surroundings, were ‘undoubt- 
edly what saved him. 

We now ran into a lake about three miles 
long and spied a young stag on the right hand 
shore, and the meat supply being low, Bolling 
generously offered me the shot, but I told him 
to go ahead. The caribou was about 100 yards 
away, standing for the first shot, the four others 
while he ran along the shore; three hits, any- 
one of which would have been fatal. After the 
necessary cutting up, we went on again and 
soon saw another stag, which Allen and I chased 
and tried to cut off as it swam across a little 
bay, but could not quite make it, and as his 
horns were not large, we did not interfere with 
him further, but shortly went ashore and had 
a comfortable camp after having traveled fif- 
teen miles on Maelpaeg Lake in the morning and 
six or seven miles down river in the afternoon. 

September 12th. Bolling and I had intended 
to get up early and have a look for stags on the 
marshes east of the lake, but the fog was thick 
and John’s hand giving him a good deal of pain, 
we decided not to go but to take advantage of 
every minute in getting down to the coast. The 
lake proved to be eight or ten miles long, narrow 
and full of islands, evidently, Puddops Lake, 
the map being quite accurate to the end of it 
and then only dotted lines. 


Wolf Mountain to the southeast, a fine bar- 
ren hill a thousand feet high or more and a few 
miles back from the shore. On our way down 
the lake, we landed and thought of going up it 
but after traveling across the barrens some dis- 
tance and having a fine view over miles of 
marsh and barren, but with no deer in sight, 
we decided to return to the boats and paddled 
down the lake with a strong northeast wind 
following that kicked up plenty of sea and made 
the shores white with spume. Ran the outlet 
into a fine swift river and over three good rips 
in the first mile before we held up for lunch: 
Then on down river through fast and heavy 
water into another small lake, where Bolling 


saw a stag on the opposite shore. Just then, 
Allen sung out that there were two good ones 
geing up over the barrens on te nearer or left 
hand shore. The canoes were quickly put ashore 
and we ran up a steep little hill and just caught 
a glimpse of thé two stags walking across to 
windward some 400 yards off. We hastily ran 
back part way down the little hill and then cut 
across the head of a cove and up another hill, 
traveling parallel to the stags but on the chord 
of their circle. 

Peering over the top of the hill, we saw them 
coming toward us, but did not have time to get 
the glasses out to count the points on their 
horns. The men said they were good heads. 
Bolling said I had better shoot, not intending to 
shoot himself. The stags were head on about 
125 yards away, and the further one having what 
appeared to be the better head, I fired at him 
with my 35 Winchester. The first shot missed, 
the second broke the hind leg and the third 
dropped him. Bolling when he saw that the 
foremost stag did not go down after I had fired 
two shots, and thinking that that was the one at 
which I was shooting, since it had a fair head 
with the horns peeled and was now making off 
fast across him, could not resist and cut loose 
with four shots, the first two high, as he was 
well below us and the third and fourth from 
his Krag striking, the fourth just right through 
the fore shoulders making the big animal turn 
a complete somersault. The heads were very 
pretty with 23 or 24 points but we were both 
rather ashamed of our shooting. 

Rain coming on again, we made camp nearby 
in a grove of birch and all night the water came 
down in sheets, and though the tents leaked, 
we built a hot fire and made a good long 
night of it. 

September 13th. Bolling and I had wanted to 
go up on the barrens before breakfast, but there 
was such a gale that we gave it up and were off 
down river about 9 o’clock. After a half a mile 
we ran into a long heavy rapid with a drop of 
50 feet in a third of a mile. Had to unload 
twice but were able to lower the loaded boats 
over the rest of the pitch. The sixty-foot lines 
attached to the stern of the canoes were in- 
valuable. Where the water was so heavy the 
beats could not make it with men and loads, 
we would get out on the rocks and decide on 
the best plans to run the boats, one of us taking 
the line coi'ed on his arm and standing on a 
rock a little above the drop while another got 
the canoe pointed, shoved it into the current 
which caught it and swept it over the fall. 
Should there be a succession of falls and the 
canoe taking them while the man on shore or 
on the rock with the rope had to keep up with 
the boat many and startling were the jumps and 
splashes that we made in working through these 
gorges. With a heavy current sweeping the 
boat, it would not do to tighten up on the rope 
unless the boat was true with the current or ex- 
cept in a case of absolute necessity to keep it 
from coming to grief on a rock, and even then 
the rope had to be tightened very carefully to 
avoid an upset. A very strong head wind made 
it harder to keep sufficient headway in quick- 
water this morning, and on account of the many 
deep holes, a pole was not practical. 

Three miles more of good strong water, 
which Bolling and John were able to run. under 
the paddle. About one o’clock, we reached the 
head of a long narrow lake where the wind had 
kicked up such a sea that it was impossible to 









proceed. Went ashore, and while the men 
cooked lunch in the lee of a spruce covered 
point, Bolling and I went up on the barrens, 
but saw. nothing, possibly owing to the heavy 
wind. After lunch, the gale easing a little, we 
were able to set out down the lake, but it was 
slow work, with all the strength we had going 
into every stroke of the paddle, making barely 
three miles in two hours. The lake now opened 
out and was white with breaking seas. Land- 
ing in the shelter of a point, we walked across 
a marsh, beautiful with waving grass in the 
bright sunlight to see the body of a big lake 
ahead. As it was late in the afternoon, we 
looked around for a camping spot, and after sev- 
eral attempts, found one some hundred yards 
from the shore in the thick spruce growth. The 
lake is surrounded by great barren rocky hills 
with wide sweeps of marsh between, and it runs 
on for several miles with many wooded points 
or islands. The rain came on again at supper- 
time, and in an hour was pouring down. 

September 14th. Waked to find it blowing 
hard and overcast. The men were doubtful 
about going down the lake, brt we finally packed 
up and got away, dodging along from point to 
point, getting as much shelter as we could and 
made the outlet rather nearer than we had 
thought. Entering the river again, there was 
a rough falls where we had to unload with the 
same operation a short distance below, then a mile 
of river and another lake about three miles long. 

The wind was tearing up a great sea but the 
sun had come out. Landing behind a hillock, 
we saw more lake ahead and tried t> go behind 
a marsh and come out into the lake again so as 
to have shelter, but there was no exit, and we 
were obliged to come back and take the other 
shore behind an island. Coming out, we en- 
countered some heavy seas and had all the 
canoes could stand weathering each point. 
Fortunately, the water was shallow about five 
feet over the flat yellow sand bottom where the 
waves were steep and breaking, but we could take 
chances here. With wind which was on the 
quarter, paddles would hardly hold the boats up 
to it but poles did, and we reached the lower 
end of the lake only to find we had to come 
back about half way on the left or southeast 
shore to find the outlet. Down river a short dis- 
ance and cooked lunch under some larch trees. 
From here on the river was broad and deep, 
with flood water probably two feet above 
normal, rapids from three to four hundreds 
yards, some of which, we ran under paddles, 
some under pole and some so rough that the 
canoes had to be lowered on ropes. After four 
or five miles, we ran into a beautiful little lake 
with groves of large white birch along the 
shore, out of which the river flowed in a splen- 
did big stream but full of rapids with some nasty 
pitches over which the canoes were lowered, 
and in one of which, my boat had a close call 
from being swamped. High mountains ahead 
begin to persuade us that we were nearing the 
coast. One of two axe marks on logs show that 
people have been here. 

Although we had fishing gear along, we also 
had food at this time and were too tired and 
busy in making camp to have energy left for 
what was not strictly necessary. In addition our 
clothes were wet to the waist, and with the sun 
going down, the most comfurtable place was 
near the fire. 


(To be continued) 
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Surely A Remarkable Fox Hound 


By Jno. F. Draughon. 


Four miles south of Nashville is my residence 
where I keep from twenty-five to forty fox 
hounds. About ten days ago, I was chasing a 
fox eight miles out on the Hillsboro Pike. I 
was within 200 yards of the dogs when the race 
ended. They were opening as though they were 
looking at the fox. All the dogs that were in 
this pack except one came to me, and thinking 
that one had harked to some more of my dogs 
that were trailing another fox in a different sec- 
tion, and not having fully recovered from a 
fractured shoulder, | left several of my dogs 
in the woods. 


Next day they were all in except one—a large, 
white gyp, eighteen months old, named Grace, a 
grand-daughter of Woolridge’s Calvin. The fol- 
lowing evening I phoned a friend of mine, Mr. 
R. M. Goodrich, a roofing contractor who is a 
fox-hunter, and asked him if he was going out. 
He told me he was, and it developed that he 


was going to the place where I lost my 
dog. I told him that all of my dogs had 
returned except one, and that she was 


in a race that ended at the east end of 
“Rabbit Alley.” I asked Mr. Goodrich to lis- 
ten for my dog and see if he could find her 
there. Late that night Mr. Goodrich came to my 
home, awoke me, and said that he had found my 
dog but he couldn’t get her as she was up in a 
tree. He located her by hearing her how! while 
his dogs were running. 


I went with Mr. Goodrich to the place and the 
dog was still in the tree. After considerable 





effort, Mr. Goodrich finally made his way to the 
first limb of the tree, which was twelve feet from 
the ground, and worked his way to the dog. He 
then eased her down by the use of a rope. Having 
a tapeline with him, he measured the distance 
from the ground to where the dog was, .and it 
measured twenty-seven feet. The body of the 
tree, two feet from the ground, measured ten 
feet in circumference; it had only about ten 
per cent. slant; hence, it was almost a per- 
pendicular tree. 

It is supposed that the fox went up the tree, 
and the dog at one leap reached the first limb, 
and then limb by limb gradually worked her way 
to the three prongs where she was found rest- 
ing, although the space from the prongs in which 
she was resting to the first limb below was 
nearly six feet. 

The three prongs leading from the body of 
the tree had considerable bend, hence the dog 
may have gone higher and on her return to the 
body of the tree found it so straight she didn’t 
feel safe in going lower unaided. 

When she reached the ground, she immediately 
went to a certain place under the tree and tried 
to trail the fox. I suppose that on the previous 
day she saw the fox jump from the tree and re- 
membered where he hit the ground; but the track 
was so cold she could not work it off. She had 
been in the tree thirty-four hours when she was 
rescued. 

A dog that would make the effort she made 
to get a fox surely has the desire to mouth one. 

Nashville, Tennessee, April 27, 1915. 
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“Wets” Versus “Drys”—The Case of The Plaintiff 


The “Gentle” and “Modest” Dry Fly Man Is At It Again! 


3}H! My brother users of the wet 
fly, of what cheap and ordinary 
clay are we! Perhaps you do 
not realize how ordinary! For 
that reason I would call to 
your attention how graciously 
this “subtle relative’ of ours, 
the dry fly man, in a recent 
article sets us down. At first he is really quite 
decent, fair and truthful in his statements about 
the wet fly and then he proceeds to condemn and 
relegate it to the level of bait fishing. The fair- 
ness, truthfulness and apparent goodfellowship 
that is found in his first remarks about the wet 
fly is almost beyond belief; and one wonders if 
a “change of heart” has taken place, until you 
discover by further reading of the article its 
real sentiments. This is what he first has to say: 





In order to increase the pleasure to be de- 
rived from the pastime of angling for trout it 
is wisdom’s verdict, accepted to-day by many 
sportsmen, to use the dry fly whenever condi- 
tions will warrant the dry fly’s supremacy. 


That these conditions do not always exist the 
dry fly angler will admit, for there are times 
when the wet fly will catch more trout than will 
the dry fly at that particular time; but, on the 
other hand, there are also other times and condi- 
tions when the dry fly will do more effective 
work than will the wet enticer, 


It is therefore again wisdom’s verdict that the 
fly fisherman should use the dry as well as the 
wet fly without any consideration whatever of 
the relative pleasure in fishing with either the 
dry or the wet flv, the verdict being the pos- 
sibility of capture by both flies. 


Could anything have been said more fair and 
true about fly fishing than these words express 


By Charles Zibeon Southard 


and where is to be found an experienced wet fly 
angler who would change a single expression? 


There can be no difference of opinion in the 
slightest degree as to these statements, for time 


and experience, the two all important factors in, 


most things, have proved them true beyond a 
shadow of a doubt. 


Having thus written so fairly, does it not seem 
as if “wisdom’s verdict” should be to leave un- 
said such remarks as these? Again I quote: 


Why should a fisherman not derive pleasure 
from the method of capture as well as capture 
alone? The desire immersed entirely in capture 
must result very often in disgust to the wet fly 
fisherman, for often the trout caught is small 
and worthless, and should be put back in the 
water. But is it? Very often not, for the 
grab-all wet fly fisherman’s sole desire is to fill 
the creel, which is done without any considera- 
tion of the fact that the bunch of trout caught 
is a worthless mess; while, on the other hand, 
nine times out of ten the trout caught with a 
dry fly is of a fair size and is worth keeping! 

Certainly an angler, all anglers, have a decided 
right to fish with either the wet or the dry fly, 
whichever one they prefer and it is well for any 
angler to learn all he possibly can about both 
methods so that he will be able to use the one 
best suited to the waters it is his good fortune to 
fish. 


But to say that the dry fly angling, per se, 
gives more pleasure to the fisherman of experi- 
ence than does the wet fly is to put forth a claim 
and assume a position, as against the real facts, 
which stamps the claimant as being biased and 
arrogant in the extreme. To attribute to the wet 
fly fishermen the motive that they are interested 





; Wet or Dry? Take Your Choice. 


“entirely in capture” of trout is deliberately un- 
fair because it is not true. 


‘ There are just as many high minded, educated, 
refined, and nature-loving anglers that fish’ with 
the wet fly as are to be found in the ranks of the 
dry fly men and to charge such motives to- the 
wet fly anglers shows a lamentable lack of 
knowledge upon the subject of wet fly fishing. 


“One swallow does not make a summer” and 
just because an occasional angler, be he a wet or 
dry fly fisherman, falls from grace and forgets 
the ethics of sport the thousands of well in- 
tentioned angling sportsmen are not to be con- 
demned. 


My own experience has been, covering a 
period of many years, on many waters and for 
three months of each year, that fly fishermen in 
the great majority of cases do not deliberately 
and needlessly kill trout. I have too high an 
opinion of fly fishermen as a class to believe for 
one moment that they wantonly kill trout when 
by so doing they are deliberately destroying their 
own sport. 


Wet fly anglers will be interested in the follow- 
ing remarks, especially those who fly fish in 
Maine and Canadian waters, year after year, 
and they can best judge the accuracy of the 
statements. 


Most of the trout fishing done on our North- 
ern waters and in Canada is done with the wet 
fly, and many large and good trout are caught 
there. But is this large catch solely the result 
of the superiority of the wet fly? Not at all. 
This large catch is the result of these waters be- 
ing crowded full of trout, and when a trout is 
surrounded on all sides by his many brothers, 
if he sees an object in the water which he thinks 
Is food he makes-an immediate dash for it, so 
that he will get it before some other brother 
does! 

It matters but little what the fly is or how 
well or poorly it is cast in order to capture un- 
der these conditions, and a trout thus caught 
with the wet fly does not prove its superiority 
to the dry fly, because when the dry fly is used 
on these same waters, which is now being often 
done, just as many, if not more, are caught. 

It is indeed quite true that the wet fly is 
largely used in Maine and Canada as well as 
in many other states and that many large trout 
are caught with them. The mere catching of 
large trout or trout in great number, without 
knowing the attendant circumstances or condi- 
tions, most certainly cannot be laid to the 
superiority of either the wet or the dry fly. 


In the case cited, however, trout are caught 
in these waters and they are caught with the 
wet fly, solely because the trout will rise to the 
wet fly and will seldom rise to the dry fly, there- 
fore in such cases the wet fly must necessarily be 
called superior to the dry fly. .As to such a 
thing as a postive superiority between the wet 
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and the dry fly, solely as such, I for one think 
there is no such distinction. As to the relative 
superiority of the wet or dry fly when they are 
fished by experienced exponents of each method 
of fishing it all depends, in my judgment, on the 
character of the waters fished and the attendant 
conditions of time, wind and weather. 

There is no occasion as a matter of fact for 
any angler to set up the claim that one method 
is superior to the other because in the large 
majority of cases they cannot both be applied 
with success on the same waters at the same 
time. 

What the wet fly anglers claim is not that the 
wet fly is superior to the dry fly but that the dry 
fly is not superior to the wet. In other words 
they claim no superiority either way. 

They have been and are perfectly satisfied to 
live at peace with the dry fly men but they are 
not willing to remain silent under a fire of mis- 
statements and in many cases abuse. They have 
no bone to pick but they will not be picked upon 
themselves by the dry fly advocates without de- 
fending their position, first, last and at all times. 


The claim made by the wet fly anglers when 
attacked by the dry fly writers is, that the wet 
fly method of fly fishing is just as scientific and 
requires just as much skill and knowledge of 
the art of fly fishing as does the dry fly method. 
They do not claim “the earth and the fullness 
thereof” but they do claim the right to the en- 
joyment of their sport just the same as the dry 
fly man and this without fear and without favor. 


Would it be asking too much on behalf of the 
wet fly men for information about where the 
trout waters are located which are spoken of 
in this manner. Remember it is positive informa- 
tion that is asked for, not hearsay. 


This large catch is the result of these waters 
being crowded full of trout, and when trout are 
surrounded on all sides by his many brothers, 
if he sees an object in the water which he thinks 
is food he makes an immediate dash for it, so 
— we will get it before some other brother 

oes ! 
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Looks Like a Good Dry Fly Proposition. 


The wet fly men would also like to know just 
one lake or stream in the State of Maine where 
the dry fly, fished as a dry fly, is used and 
catches “just as many, if not more” trout than 
the wet fly. The dry fly is used on some waters 
of Maine but it has not proved during its use 
in the last six years one-fifth part as ‘success- 
ful as the wet fly. The dry fly has met with 
more success on Grand Lake Stream than any- 
where else but even there not more than half 
the time was it fished as a dry fly, dry. 

“Please pass the decanter, Mr. Wet Fly!” How 
nice this sounds among friends! What pleasure 
tlhe wet and the dry might enjoy together if 
only the decanter could be passed between them 
under surroundings of goodfellowship. But now? 
Oh no, Mr. Dry Fly! Nothing doing after 
reading some of these lines which I now quote: 


The dry fly angler derives much of the pleas- 
ure of the pastime of angling from the con- 
centration of his mind and eye on the floating 
fly, also in the manner in which it should be 
placed upon the water, for the fly is always 
within his sight, placed upon the water as lightly 
as a feather, and then moving downstream in 
much the same manner as does a natural insect 
—while the wet fly fisherman splashes his fly 
into the water, it sinks and is often out of his 
sight, he moves it around with the action of 
the rod, very often pulling the fly upstream, 
contrary to natural insect action, most of the 
time does not know where his fly is, very much 
after the manner of fishing with bait, and very 
often does not see the trout at all, and only 
knows the trout has taken the fly when there is 
a sudden tension on the line. The dry fly meth- 
od of fishing is of the far superior order in re- 
gard to all these considerations, and hence the 
dry fly method increases largely the pleasure to 
be derived from the pastime of angling, while 
the results of capture by both wet and dry flies 
are about on an equal basis! 

The acceptance of these facts, followed by the 
proof of trial, will be a source of satisfaction, 
for all wise fishermen catch all ideas they can, 
and then increase their catch of fish! 
Acknowledged ! 

Acknowledged! By whom? The author of 
the article? Of course! Certainly no self-re- 


specting wet fly angler would be hypocrite 


enough to subscribe to such a bunch of misstate- 
ments. The author’s attitude in regard to fly 
fishing as set forth in the portions of the article 
I have quoted, remind me of two old men in the 
country who had a difference, one said he was 
extremely desirous of being fair about the mat- 
ter and invited the other to his house for a 
discussion. The meeting took place at the ap- 
pointed time and as showing his fairness the 
host said: “Now let us discuss this matter im- 
partially and dispassionately! In the first place 
you don’t know a damn thing about it.” 


It seems, judging from the article in ques- 
tion that the wet fly angler has no mind and 
no eye and no ability, but on the contrary the 
dry fly angler, because he is a dry fly angler, is 
blessed with all these attributes and therefore 
assumes the divine right to render wisdom’s 
verdicts, ad’ libitum. 


It may be possible that perhaps a “higher 
court” will reverse the “lower” and say that 
while there may be a question as to the same 
equality of fishing ability on the part of the wet 
fly angler yet there seems to be sufficient evidence 
to warrant the conclusion that he at all events 
has some mind. 


While I will not at this time pass the decanter 
although I hope to do so before “my rod is laid 
away for ever,” I will differentially take off my 
hat to you, Mr. Dry Fly Writer, if you will 
kindly reconcile these two statements. 

while the results of capture by both 
the wet and dry flies are about on an equal 
basis! 
while the wet fly fisherman splashes 
his fly into the water, it sinks and is often out 
of his sight, he moves it around with the action 
of the rod, very often pulling the fly upstream, 
contrary to natural insect action, most of the 
time does not know where his fly is, very much 
after the manner of fishing with bait, and very 
often does not see the trout at all, and only 
knows the trout has taken the fly when there is 
a sudden tension on the line. 
If wet fly fishing was carried on as here de- 


scribed, by the anglers who practice the wet fly 





method, there would not be enough trout caught 
in all the trout waters of the United States in 
one season to keep this branch of angling alive. 
It would have a sudden and peaceful death with 
but few mourners, if any, and among the few 
not a single dry fly man. 

Let me say to you Mr. Dry Fly Writer of this 
article to which I take exception, as I took ex- 
ception to the one you published three years ago, 
that you make a great error in not playing the 
game fair and thus needlessly arousing a just 
feeling of resentment among the many users of 
the wet fly. 

I realize fully that you are an ardent admirer 
of the dry fly and that you wish others to enjoy 
“the glorious sport with the floating and almost 
living fly” but to attain your end you have adopted 
questionable tactics to say the least. 
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No angler just because he uses the wet fly 
cares to be knocked down, walked on, told he 
is a bait fisherman and if he wishes to become 
a true fly fisherman he must give up wet fly 
fishing and use the dry fly. 

All this talk is useless for it accomplishes no 
good results; first, because it wins no converts; 
second because it creates friction unnecessarily; 
and third because it acts like a boomerang re- 
. turning only to discredit the source from whence 
it came. There is ample room for the wet and 
the dry fly method of fly fishing; they both have 
great merit and each is scientific, requiring great 
skill and knowledge to-properly and success- 
fuliy apply them. They are in no sense com- 
petitors for as a rule both methods can seldom 
be used upon the same waters at the same time 
to advantage. ; 
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For the good of the entire angling fraternity, 
the younger generation of anglers, the older and 
more seasoned fly fishermen and for the greater 
glory of the clean and dignified sport, let us do 
away with this eternal controversy of the “Dry 
Fiy-vs-Wet Fly” by uniting all of our efforts in 
establishing the “Universal Angler,” who will 
use each method of fly fishing as his fancy and 
judgment dictates without prejudice or ill will 
teward either. 

On this basis, Mr. Dry Fly Man, I will not 
only pass the decanter and heartily join hands 
with you but I will drink a “bumper” and yet 
another “bumper” to you and the “Universal 
Angler” who not only has a part but the whole 
world as a fishing ground. 


“Spoon Victuals” Seemed to Agree with this Pike 


Editor Forest and Siream: 

The average fisherman sees stranger things 
sometimes than he tells about, even though pro- 
verbially accused of enthusiastic exaggeration 
Probably every man who has cast a line has lost 
his tackle through the breaking away of a fish, 
and many have afterward recaptured these fish 
with hooks embedded in the mouth. 

I send you herewith a photograph of a troll I 
took last year from the lower jaw of a big pike 
in a Canadian lake. Pete, the guide, and I, had 
some business down one of the lakes near where 
we were encamped and as Pete was doing the 
paddling I sat idly in the canoe and more from 
force of habit than in the hope of catching any 
fish, I was casting a fly—a red Ibis, if I remem- 
ber rightly—here and there on the water. North- 
ern pike as a rule do not rise to a fly, but in 
this instance one did, and after a lively fight I 
scooped him into the canoe. He was apparently 
about a four-pound specimen, plump and fat, and 
through his lower jaw.the big troll, as per pic- 
ture, was hanging. - The queer part of. the story 
is that the hooks were all inside the lower jaw 
and the troll was protruding through at full 
length. Evidently it had been imbedded there 
a long time, for a round smooth hole had been 
worn through the horny substance of the lower 
jaw and the troll was swinging at full length. 
The photograph makes the troll look better than 
it appeared, for the lure was a homemade speci- 
men, the wire being roughly twisted and the 
spoon of rough tin, as though cut from a can. 
As the lake in which the pike was caught is 
never fished, the supposition is that some pass- 
ing Indian had lost his tackle when he hooked 
the fish. 

While the Northern pike is usually anathema 
to the fisherman, I took particular pleasure in 
this case in relieving the poor devil of his jew- 
elry attachment and turning him loose in the 
water uninjured. It may be fancy, but I believe 
honestly that the wiggle of the tail of that pike 
as he disappeared into the water expressed as 
much thanks and gratitude as any fish, even of 
a higher order than the pike, could be expected 
to show. 





“Spoon Victuals’’ 


Naturally all this brings up the question 
whether fish suffer pain when hooked. The 
writer will not go into the question at length, 
as it has been discussed ever since the time when 
“Polyphemus bobbed for whales” and will be 
discussed till the end of time. We know that 
the large predatory fishes seem almost insensible 
to wounds, for a shark will continue feeding 
even after it has been ripped open, and it is a 
common experience to pick up trout almost im- 
mediately after they have snapped the line or 
leader, with the fly dangling from the mouth. 
Those who are not acquainted with the sport, 
and particularly the feminine portion of the 
family, usually upbraid anglers for their cruelty, 
but the charge cannot be well sustained. The 
real cruelty of anglers arises from ignorance and 
indifference, as with the man who will drag 
fish out of the water and leave them to gasp 
out their lives in a creel or on the bank. This 
sort of individual should be barred from the fra- 
ternity. It is so easy to despatch a fish that no 
excuse remains for him who tosses his victim 
to one side and allows it to gasp out its life 
in miserable torture. A short billet or piece of 
wood applied with a few brisk strokes just back 
of the eyes is a merciful application, or the 
blade of a sharp pen-knife, the point of which 
will touch the spine, is equally efficacious. If 
you want to keep your fish, try either of these 
methods as soon as the catch is taken off the 
hook. This shows the spirit of the true angler 
—the other fellow is not an angler—he is a 
butcher pure and simple, and can never belong to 
the brotherhood. 

OLD CAMPER. 


In flush times successful advertisers plug hard, 
because the going’s good. In slack season, they 
plug harder, so they get theirs. One of the best 
mediums you can have plugging for you ‘is 
Forest and Stream. 


The history of successful advertisers varies in 
many details, but is surprisingly alike in one 
essential. They keep everlastingly -at it! 
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The Private Fish Pond—A Neglected Resource 


It Is Possible to Establish These at Little Cost, and with the Certainty of Pleasure and Profit 


By C. H. Townsend, Director of the New York Aquarium 





HE possibilities of small fish 
ae ponds as sources of food for 
| fj} the people have received little 

i} consideration in this country 

and the actual breeding and 

maturing of fishes in such 
ponds is an art which we have 
yet to put in practice. While 
certain foreign countries have long profited by 
the art of private fish culture, and have fur- 
nished notable examples, our own facilities for 
this industry have been neglected. It is prob- 
able that our resources in this respect are 
greater than those of other countries, as the 
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United States already lays claim to the most 


extensive fish cultural operations carried on in 
the world, and nowhere is there so large a body 
of professional fish culturists as that connected 
with our national and state fishery commissions. 

In these times when the value of running 
streams for water power is being widely con- 





sidered, the possessors of brooks, springs and 
small lakes should be awakened to the value 
o1 their home resources for water farming. 

It is gratifying to note that trout culture, in 
the hands of the private citizen, is making some 
progress in Massachusetts and adjacent states, 
ers may today be found in American journats 
devoted to fish and game. Trout culture is, how- 
ever, a branch of the work which requires spe- 
cial conditions, such as purity of water, com- 
and the advertisements of successful trout: rais- 
paratively low temperature, the construction >f 
buildings and artificial fertilization. The po;- 
sibilities for the private or commercial culture of 
many other kinds of fishes, which are more 
widely distributed than the trouts can be culti- 
vated by simpler methods, should receive serious 
consideration. North America is abundantly 
supplied with hardy fishes which are available 
for this purpose. There are no serious diffi- 
culties in the way of obtaining them for breed- 





ing, and under cultivation they would yield a 
food supply which would supplement to an im- 
portant degree that derived from the public 
fisheri€s. 

My connection with a’ public aquarium has 
brought me into correspondence with many per- 
sons who have desired to undertake the raising 
of fishes, but whose efforts have been limited to 
the mere stocking of natural ponds. Compara- 
tively few have realized the necessity of proper 
equipment and actual cultivation, which involve 
the complete control of the waters and of the 
fishes contained therein. Very little can be ac- 
complished with a single natural pond; it is 
necessary to have several artificial ponds which 
can be readily controlled, while the various oper- 
ations of pond culture, require frequent attention 
and considerable manual labor. 

The requirements for the successful manage- 
ment of several kinds of pond fishes have al- 
ready been worked out at public fish hatcheries 








and there is more or less official information on 


the subject. It is not necessary at present to 
give instances where success has been achieved; 
my object, as already stated, is to keep before 
the public the fact that success in private fish 
culture is possible and that considerable fish food 
may be produced with the same amount of labor 
and intelligent effort that is necessary for the 
raising of fowls. There has been much agitation 
over the high cost of living, and it is time to 
consider what the individual citizen can do in 
the way of assisting in the production of fish 
food. 


In some of the countries of central Eurupe the 
cultivation of fishes in private waters has been 
going on for centuries. In Austria and Ger- 
many fish farming, as it is often called, is a 
common industry. While it is much practiced 
by small land owners, there are many large es- 
tates which maintain hundreds of ponds in ac- 
tive cultivation. Much of this private fish cul- 
ture is based on the various forms of the carp, 
but other European fishes are also cultivated 
for sale, such as the tench, ide, rudd, bream 
perch and pike. Some European fish culturists 
are now raising American basses and perches. 
There are many villages in Austria where fish 
ponds are maintained at the expense of the com- 
munity. In view of these facts, it is remarkable 
that immigrants from Europe have neglected to 
practice their ancient art in pond culture in this 
country. 


Aside from commercial trout raising, which is 
practiced to a limited extent, we have nothing 
of such pond culture in America. Our numer- 
ous fish hatcheries maintained under the direc- 
tion of state commissions are devoted almost 
entirely to the stocking of public waters with 
young fishes. Very little of the product is 
reared to maturity and none of it is sent to 
market direct. If our fish culturists could be 
commanded to bring their annual yield of fry 
to maturity and deliver it to the market, they 
would be at a loss how to proceed. We are 
really not fish raisers, but producers of fry. At 
that stage our efforts cease. The rest is left 
to nature, and negligently cast into waters that 
we imperfectly protect and utterly neglect to 
keep pure. While our achievements in public 
fish hatching are notable, private fish culture has 
made no headway. A few of our state fish 
commissioners are making efforts in pond culture 
for the benefit of farming communities, notably 
in Kansas, and it will be interesting to observe 
what progress can be made. Perhaps the vast 
natural yield from our coast, lake and river fish- 
eries is responsible for the lack of private effort. 


Our fish supply, in general, is large and well 
distributed, but we could consume a much 
greater supply, especially in view of the fact 
that in some sections the natural supply is be- 
ing depleted by over fishing and pollution of 
waters. There are many sections of the coun- 
try inadequately supplied with fish food which 
could be produced locally by pond cultivation and 
such supplies would find convenient home markets. 


It is possible for the private citizen to obtain 
pond fishes for breeding purposes, but he needs 
assistance and direction. Object lessons on ap- 
proved methods of fish culture could be ob- 
tained by visiting public hatcheriés, but this is 
not likely to be undertaken. It would be ad- 
vantageous to the country if state fish commis- 
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sions generally could supply the coarser fishes 
for cultivation in private waters and furnish the 
public free information as to the methods to be 
followed. 

We should not rest content with the mere 
fact that such information exists in public doc- 
uments. The edition of state documents are 
neither large nor well distributed, and rural 
populations may remain unaware that useful 
fishery information may be had for the asking. 
State fish commissions should not only prepare 
inexpensive pamphlets on the cultivation of 
common fishes, but see that they reach many 
communities and be announced and reviewed by 
the rural press everywhere. Model ponds dis- 
tributed about the state for demonstrative work 
would, of course, be educational, like agricul- 
tural colleges and state experiment farms. I am 
not prepared to set forth the best means of do- 
ing this work, perhaps no two states would 
undertake it the same way. , 

I am convinced that some of the energy put 
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into the production of fry is misdirected. The 
output is amazing. Practically all of it is hur- 
ried into the nearest river and none of it raised. 
We are all doing about the same thing and have 
settled into the rut of fish hatching in hatchery 
buildings. No one is doing anything new except 
as connected with the competition for increased 
output. 

Having practiced these wholesale methods for 
two or three decades, let us now consider 
whether we might not profit by a little less fish 
hatching and a little more fish raising. Does 
salvation lie only in a multiplicity of expensive 
Federal and state hatcheries? If our fishery 
establishments were equipped to raise and market 
one per cent. of the fry now being hatched and 
liberated, might not the quantity of food thus 
produced exceed that which eventually reaches. 
market by way of the public waters? Let us 
simplify our art and teach it to the people, for 
they can surely help in the production of fish 
food. 


The Fighting Qualities of the Hawaiian Game Fish 


One perfect day in March last—such as is 
known only in Hawaii—four members of the 
Hawaii Tuna Club, E. H. Paris, Gerrit P. 
Wilder, the President of the Club, George 
Gooke and Theodore Cooke, decided, after busi- 
ness hours, to put in a couple of hours at their 
favorite sport with rod and reel off the Hono- 
lulu harbor. A mile offshore the green and 
opalescent shadings of the shallow waters of the 
bay change abruptly to the deep blues of the 
fifty fathom line. With a hundred feet of 
cuttyhunk trolling along in the wake of the slow- 
ly moving launch, and the rays of the setting 
sun adding to the revel of tropical color along 
the shore, there was no place for thoughts of 
war and turmoil in the minds of these anglers. 
In these same waters, where they were again to 
try their luck, many a hard tussle had been had 
with the dolphin, albacore, bonito, barracuda 
and ulua. 

As all game fishermen with rod and reel know, 
the unexpected happens with a startling sudden- 
ness. No sooner had the party settled down to 
business, when the reel of Paris’ rod began to 
screech and hundreds of feet of line were fast 
disappearing over the side of the boat. With rod 
bending double, he succeeded in stopping the line 
at five hundred feet. The well hooked fish made 
a leap in the air and then doubled back toward 
the launch. Reeling desperately to get in the 
slack, Paris brought the fish within a hundred 
feet of the boat; here it plunged into the blue 
sea. It rose to the surface again some three 
hundred feet out, and again made for the launch. 
It doubled and plunged and rose clear of the 
water repeatedly, and it was fully thirty minutes 
before the game monster was brought alongside 
the boat. Here the fish thrashed the water into 
a spume and made frantic rushes to free itself 
from the hook. After it was gaffed and hauled 
on board, the fish showed more gameness, and 
before it was quieted down, it had turned the deck 
into a shambles. Paris, the hero of the the oc- 
casion, was exhausted. 

The fish belongs to the genus Acanthocybium 
Gill, and is a remarkable one, marking a long 


step from Scomberomorus toward the type of 
swordfishes. It is a very large mackerel-like 
fish, widely distributed and especially abundant 
about the Florida Straits. The game fighter 
which Paris hooked was the Acanthocybium so- 
landri, of a steel-blue color, with fins like the 
body. It is known by the Hawaiian name Ono, 
and which was said by the ancient Hawaiians to 
be. the parent of the Opelu (mackerel). The 
fish was over 50 inches in length and was caught 
with the regulation light tackle. Many similar 
species have been brought to the markets at Hon- 
olulu and Lahaina by the Japanese, being caught 
trolling from their motor sampans, but this was 
the first occasion the Ono had been landed with 
rod and reel. The bait used was the brown 
tail feathers of a domestic fowl, with a tarpon 
hook. H. GOODING FIELD, 

Secretary, Hawaii Tuna Club, Honolulu, Terri- 

tory of Hawaii. 


A READER FOR 42 YEARS. 
Covina, Cal., April 22, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having been one of your oldest subscribers, a 
personal friend of Emerson Hough, Mr. ‘Waters, 
Mr. Colville and other old-timers of the Forest 
and Stream, I want to congratulate: you on the 
change of form. I kept Forest and Stream in 
bound form, from Vol. 1, No. 1, for twenty 
years, and on moving to California gave them to 
a friend, E. H. LAHEE, 

President, Covina Public Library. 


ACTUALLY TELLS A MAN SOMETHING. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I think your paper is fine. I like the things 
that actually tell a man something, and not a 
lot of tommyrot, or a bunch of cheap stories not 
worth anyone’s time to read. I consider Forest 
and Stream a high class magazine, and do not 
want to be without it; but I also liked it four 
times a month and did not even think of dis- 
continuing it on account of that. Wishing you 
success, I am, M. E. WISE. 

































































The Bass Is King Again 
UNE marks the opening of the bass season 
in most northern States. Reams of poetry 
and tomes of ponderous wisdom have been 
accumulating for centuries on -the subject of 
trout and the joys of capturing him, but the 


literature of the black bass, while modern in 
nature, from the fact that the bass is not a 
world-wide fish, is also growing apace. Dr. 
Henshall was the first American author to give 
the bass a proper place in angling literature. It 
is only fair to say, however, that the bass had 
-been sung in song and stories for many years— 
prior to the time perhaps when the learned 
Doctor bent his first pin and impaled thereon 
the wriggling angling worm. 

Some people of idle mind and superficial view 
call the black bass the fish of the bourgeoise, 
reserving to the trout the title of real aristoc- 
racy of game fishes. This is snobbishness of the 
most flagrant kind. Never has there been born 
a man too good to fish for bass, and never to 
the end of time, or until the streams of earthly 
joy are merged in the pleasant channels of celes- 
tial existence, will such a condition arise. At 
the risk of incurring the wrath of the trout fish- 
erman; at the risk also of inviting the sneer of 
the army that goes forth to tackle the lordly 
aristocrats of the sea, we repeat with good Dr. 
Henshall his famous dictum, “Inch for inch and 
pound for pound,” the bass is the “gamest fish 
that swims.” He takes the fly like the trout, he 
fights the fight of the warrior, he leaps like the 
silvery salmon of the Atlantic, and when he 
lowers his colors in defeat, proud is the victory 
of him who has accomplished the capture. But 
ye who love him—and all men should—be gen- 
erous in your campaign against this noble Amer- 
ican representative of the finny tribe. He is as 
the gift of gods to humanity, a delight that 
makes earthly existence more tolerable and 
keeps the blood and vim of youth across the 
path of advancing age. 


The Real Friends of Game Laws 


ATS off to the sportsmen who have 
worked faithfully during the past win- 
ter and passing spring to induce the 

legislatures of the different States to strengthen 
the game laws. In the majority of instances 
they have been successful, and as the records of 
the different State assemblies come to hand, it 
is plain that an era of better game protection is 
dawning. ‘We have held always and have 
proved the point time after time that the real 
friend of game and fish conservation is the 
sportsman. Be his interest selfish or unselfish— 
and nine times out of ten, his enthusiasm par- 
takes not of the selfish spirit—the fact stands out 
that it is to him in a larger measure than he is 
ever given credit for, that we have as much wild 
life left in the country as reported to-day. 

Who has fought year after year to shorten the 
game season, to limit the bag, and stop the sale 
of game? The sportsman, individually and 
through his associations. We will not deny to 
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other organizations or other individuals the full- 
est measure of assistance and results, but the 
real hunter and the real angler have borne the 
brunt of the fight. 

Take for instance the new Pennsylvania game 
law, which was put through the legislature 
largely through the work of the Wild Life 
League of that commonwealth. Pennsylvania, 
one of the largest States in population in the 
Union, has inaugurated a movement which will 
largely increase its game resources. The estab- 
lishment of refuges in the different counties, the 
close protection of these areas by appointed war- 
dens and the strict enforcement of seasonal 
shooting, is no longer an experiment. Under the 
new law the refuge idea will be extended to 
cover the whole State and with the sentiment of 
organized sportsmen behind the plan, Pennsyl- 
vania will become again one of the great game 
States of this country. The most notable vic- 
tory from one standpoint was the success which 
Pennsylvania. sportsmen met with in wringing 
from unwilling political hands some three hun- 
dred thousand dollars of excess license revenue, 
which otherwise would have been diverted from 
game protective purposes to separate funds. In 
the light of past experience this news seems al- 
most too good to be true. In Minnesota the 
legislature has been induced to adopt the game 
refuge idea; Michigan has already put it into 
force, not to mention other States where 
progress is being made along the same lines. 

It may be argued that these measures come 
late in the day and are made necessary only by 
the excesses of the past. That is not the point; 
the cheering fact is that the sportsmen of to-day 
are a unity in favor of game conservation and 
they are numerous enough and influential enough 
to establish, through commonsense conservation, 
their right to reasonable recreation and its con- 
tinuance in the future. 


No Passports Required 

ROM some source or other, rumor has 
F gone abroad that intending visitors from 
the United States to Canada will be re- 
quired this summer, or during the continuance 
of the war which unfortunately affects our 
Dominion neighbors, to obtain passport privileges 
for use at the frontier. We are very glad to be 
able to deny these rumors. Not only will no 
passports be required, but Canada extends to her 
American brethren and sisters a very hearty invi- 
tation to visit her lakes and rivers and other 
resorts during the coming season. The larger 
this army of invasion, the better will our neigh- 
bors like it. Forest and Stream readers therefore 
may make their usual over-the-border prepara- 
tions in full security. We might add, also, as a 
corollary to the passport question, that no extra- 
dition papers will be required to bring home any 
of the summer outdoor tourists from _ the 
Dominion. -The outdoor man and the outdoor 

woman are not of that variety of citizenship. 


Maine’s“Closed Moose*Season 

AINE has placed a closed season of five 
M years on moose. This legislation was 
not enacted any too soon—in fact, com- 

plaint has been made that all the good heads had 
disappeared from that State and that the results 
of several recent years of hunting have not 
been worth while. It is idle to discuss that 
phase of the question now, but it is a certainty 
that when the open season is proclaimed again, 















Maine will be restocked plentifully with the 
grandest game animal on the American continent. 
The laws of the future may never be relaxed to 
the extent that prevailed in the past, but immense 
regions in Maine, which seem to have been de- 
signed for the subsistence and perpetuation of 
the moose, ought to be a guarantee not only of 
future sport, but with anything like proper con- 
servation methods, the permanent restocking of 
one of the best hunting regions in the country. 





Fur-Farming 

HE breeding of fur-bearing animals in con- 
finement for profit is a subject that is 
arousing more and more interest, and 
much experimenting is being done in this direc- 
tion. If we could credit the newspaper state- 
ments of the enormous profits made from fox 
breeding, and the great prices said to be received 
for living animals sold for breeding purposes, 
we should all desert our ordinary occupations and 

take to fur farming. 

Obviously, however, the matter is still in the 
experimental stage, though it has received some 
attention for many years. As long ago as July 2, 
1874, Forest and Stream printed an article on the 
breeding of minks in confinement, and since that 
time many people have tried their hands at it. 

Before a recent meeting of the Biological 
Society of Washington, Ned Dearborn, of the 
Biological Survey, who for some time has been 
experimenting with minks, read a paper which 
gave some interesting notes on the breeding of 
this species in captivity. He spoke of certain 
of the mink’s habits, of its profound diurnal 
sleep, its polygamous nature, and the faci that it 
seems to like the same food as cats. The number 
of young at a birth is from one to eight. The 
eyes of the young remain closed for one month 
after birthh The young may be weaned at the 
age of six weeks. Minks breed when a year old, 
and their fur is suitable for market at a year 
anda half. Different foods do not seem 10 affect 
the quality of the fur. Finally, Dr. Dearborn 
concludes that the breeding of minks for com- 
mercial purposes is possible. 

All this is extraordinarily interesting and sug- 
gestive. It is well within the bounds of possi- 
blity that a tme may be coming when the fur 
markets of the world will be in great measure 
supplied from animals reared in captivity. 


A New Idea For Refuges 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the Genesee County Home (otherwise the 
Poor House), there are about 300 acres of land. 
The Board of Supervisors have dedicated this 
as a bird and game refuge for ten years and 
the Conservation Commission has so declared it, 
according to the Conservation Law. The Super- 
visors also appointed a Committee with power to 
act and 31,000 trees have been ordered for re- 
forestation. There probably are certain por- 
tions of the land at nearly every County Home 
throughout New York State which are untill- 
able and suitable for reforestation and bird and 
game refuges. The reforestation is a matter 
of investment the Boards of Supervisors can not 
afford to overlook. 

While a gain to the sportsman in the matter 
of game birds and game, the refuge will be of 
much more benefit to the farmers on account 
of the protection to the insectivorous and song 
birds. Here is a matter for all sportsmen’s 


‘associations throughout the State to look into. 


CHAS. W. GARDINER, President. 
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Real Wolves and Some Sportsmen 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The unsigned article called “Wolf Biography,” 
in the Natural History section of the May num- 
ber of Forest and Stream, raises three issues: 
one of literary plagiarism, another of personal 
slander, and a third of deer anatomy. Only the 
last has any place in natural history or in a 
sportsman’s journal, but since the others are 
now involved they call for frank speaking. 

Your contributor gave a few quotations from 
a recent work on big game, which might indicate 
that the author has been helping himself to my 
observations. That is an old story. Many other 
writers have done the same thing in sporting 
magazines and books of natural history. The 
only interesting feature of the phenomenon is 
this: that among these sportsmen and naturalists 
who crib my material I recognize several who 
once joined in an outcry against certain of my 
observations which seemed to imply that the ani- 
mals have some rudimentary reasoning power; 
and the self-constituted authorities of that day 
were cocksure that the lower orders are wholly 
governed by instinct. Yesterday.they followed 
the principle that “among wolves one must howl 
a little’; to-day they are silently appropriating 
the very stuff that occasioned the howling. 

This is sweet revenge to me, and sweet flat- 
tery, but it is not very sportsmanlike. Morally, 
it is wrong to use another man’s work without 
giving due credit, and practically, you can never 
“get away with it.” Plagiarism is always found 





Figure 1—Wedged Shaped Chest. 


The second issue is of slander, and slander is 
like a crab in that it lives by hiding, scoots either 
way with equal facility, has plenty of legs to 
run away with, and if you scotch it by nipping 
off its claws, it promptly grows another set. It 







dicated” article raised an issue over the record 
that a big wolf had killed a young bull caribou 
(not a “big bull,” as he misquotes) by biting into 
the chest; and that to meet the issue I said I 
“could get the affidavit of a man, who knew of 
another man, who had seen an ordinary wolf 
instantly kill a big horse by biting into the heart 
with a single snap.” Nothing of the kind was 
ever by me said or written or implied. The 





Figure 2—Showing How Near Heart is to Surface. 


was inevitable that the writer of your wolf arti- 
cle should reveal his hidden purpose in charac- 
teristic fashion. First, he professes to quote 
from a certain article, and straightway misquotes 
or garbles it. Not one of his citations is cor- 
rect; and he knows how to omit every inconve- 
nient sentence which might disprove what he has 
said or intends to say. Next, he makes positive 
statements in the professed interest of truth. 
and every single statement is loose, or erroneous 
or unmindful of the commandment which says, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.” 

For example, he states that my wolf and cari- 
bou observation appeared “in a syndicated news- 
paper article.’ The matter was never syndi- 
cated. If, without my knowledge, it ever ap- 
peared in any newspaper, it was taken from a 
regularly published book, with exact specifica 
tions in the preface as to how the observations 
were made. He states, further, that this “syn- 


facts are: That when the person who then occu- 
pied our highest office demanded ‘an affidavit of 
the fact in question, I sent him three affidavits 
from eye-witnesses in his own hunting territory, 
and offered to send others from Newfoundland, 
Labrador, Ontario, and Alaska, if he would ex- 
amine and acknowledge them in man fashion. 
Also I urged him to name any fair-minded nat- 
uralist to whom I might send the evidence and 
the witnesses; and I pledged myself in an open 
letter to withdraw my observation and never to 
publish another if his own appointed naturalist 
were not satisfied that the facts were as stated, 
and that wolves can and do kill deer and caribou 
in the exact manner described. Enough of this 
evidence has since been published, with signature 
and address of my witnesses, to convince any rea- 
sonable man who is interested in the truth of 
natural history rather than in the queer methods 
of natural historians. 

Again your writer, in order to discredit my 
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wolf story, turns to the full moon (a far cry) 
which, he asserts, I carelessly allowed to rise at 
midnight. My article, which was before his eyes 
when he wrote, says as plainly as print can say 
it, “At sunset the gale blew itself out, and pres- 
ently the moon wheeled full and clear over the 
dark mountain.” Further on he ridicules the 
idea of my finding wolves “at the edge of a 
hamlet swarming with dogs and human beings.” 
That is not an argument, since wolves have re- 
peatedly entered a village by night, and have 
sometimes mated with the dogs, and sometimes 
eaten them; but my article leaves absolutely no 
room for such misrepresentation. After describ- 
ing a lonely harbor on the Newfoundland coast, 
where I was once storm-bound, the record states 
plainly that the dogs appeared “on the lonely 
shore, miles away from the hamlet,” and that the 
wolf appeared on the hills beyond the dogs. Now 
examine the paragraphs which your writer quotes, 
and you will see that he has carefully omitted 
that “miles away” from his quotation. 

The same lack of candor characterizes the 
foolish, dogmatic assertion that wolves were ex- 
tinct on the island at the time of my visit, and 
indeed every other statement that your corre- 
spondent makes. There is not one of them which 
a man who had regard for either natural history 
or humanity could or would have made if he 
had any imperative desire to find or to speak 
the trufh. And, finally, he shows his breed and 
his quality by declining to sign his name to his 
slander. 

The question of anatomy remains, and that 
alone will interest Forest and Stream readers 
who are also. sportsmen, and who have enough 
regard for nature to prize one fact above many 
opinions or prejudices. Briefly stated, the ques- 
tion is, can a big wolf kill a deer or caribou by 
reaching the heart with his teeth? To me that 
is not a question but a recorded observation, and 
I so stated in my story of the big white wolf. 
The statement was ferociously challenged by one 
who thought himself an authority; he declared 
that the fact was “mathematically impossible,” 
that “no wolf’s teeth are long enough for the 
job,” that “it would require the tusks of a wal- 
rus”; and I was exhorted to discover my error 
“by hanging a grapefruit in the middle of a keg 
of flour, and then see whether a big dog could 
bite through the keg into the grapefruit.” This 
idiotic comparison of a deer’s heart and chest to 





Figure 3—Heart Held in Human Hand. 
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a grapefruit in a keg was echoed by some other 
naturalists who get their ideas of anatomy 
from their inner consciousness, or perchance 
by inspiration, 

Your first accurate glance at any member of 
the deer family will show you how far astray is 
the notion that his lower chest is like a keg, or 
his own belly, or any other rounded object. If 
you get near enough to a living deer or caribou 
to examine him, or if you turn a dead animal 
over on his back, you will see that the chest be- 
tween the forelegs is shaped like a wedge, a sur- 
prisingly thin wedge, and that the point of the 
heart is down in that» wedge where the teeth of 
a wolf might very easily reach it. The thin ribs, 
with their cartilaginous endings are not very re- 
sisting; and between the ribs the heart has no pro- 
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wedge into his mouth and sink his fangs to the 
heart of it? i 

Photo No. 2 shows the brisket of the same 
deer with skin removed above the ribs and heart. 
The top of the heart is the speck of light to the 
left of the middle rib. The distance from the 
outer skin to the heart is five-eighths of an inch. 

Photo No. 3 shows a man’s hand grasping and 
compressing the whole lower chest and holding 
the deer’s heart at its middle point on either side 
between the thumb and middle finger. The point 
of the heart comes down into the man’s hand; 
the distance between his thumb and finger, as 
shown by the open foot-rule, is three and one- 
half inches. 

Photo No. 4 is of a sketch of a buck made by 
Hon. G. W. Bartlett, Superintendent of Algon- 


Figure 4—Wolves Have Killed Deer By Bites as Indicated By X. 


tection whatever, save for a thin tissue. The 
shoulder blades are not attached to the skeleton, 
but slide loosely back and forth under the skin, 
exposing the heart at every stride; so that with a 
tiny penknife, or a thorn less than an inch long, 
you can strike the heart of any deer or caribou 
or moose if you catch him when his shoulder 
blade is either forward or back, leaving the thin 
wedge of his chest open to attack. This is not 
a matter of anybody’s opinfon; it is a plain 
matter of fact. i 

The accompanying photographs of a full- 
grown deer were taken by an amateur, in thick 
cover and poor light, exactly where the deer fell 
to a shot in the brain. They are not nearly so 
convincing as your own observation will be, but 
they reveal plainly enough the anatomical fact 
that I am trying to illustrate. 

Photo No. 1 shows the wedge-shaped chest 
between the forelegs. The heart lies just under 
the folded foot-rule, at a depth of two and one- 
half itiches. The point of the heart touches the 
thin chest wall at every beat. The distance 
through the chest and point of heart, from sur- 
face to surface, is four and five-eighths inches. 
Thickness of wedge at extremity, one and one- 
half inches. Does any man, who has ever seen a 
big wolf gape his long jaws wide open, doubt 


for an instant that the brute could take that 
quin Park, in Ontario. He certifies that he has 
seen one deer killed by a wolf-bite to the heart 
at the point marked (X) one; another deer 
killed by a wolf-bite to the heart at point 2; 
and two animals (a deer and a yearling cow) 
killed by wolf-bites through the kidneys at point 
3, the latter wounds being given after the animals 
had been thrown. 

As for the wolves, long ago on my first ex- 
pedition to study them, I had the luck to run into 
a large pack in their day bed, after trailing them 
for six hours; and the first wolf I ever laid 
hands on was a good one. He weighed, as near- 
ly as I could estimate after dissecting him and 
putting the pieces on a spring-balance, something 
over 130 pounds. Even when his muscles were 
stiffening in death I opened his jaws a full 
seven inches, and his fangs were an inch and a 
quarter long. There were some others in the 
pack of apparently equal size; several others 
were smaller; but there was one huge brute 
(which I. did not see at first, and at which I 
took running shots with a revolver) that made 
my big wolf look like a youngster. So far as 
length of fangs and spread of jaws and terrific 
snapping power are concerned, any wolf in that 


. pack could readily have killed a young caribou 





by biting the heart, as I stated; and some of the 
brutes could have disposed of any deer or car- 
ibou that ever walked by the same method. 

Once I found a yearling deer that had just 
been killed by a wolf, and the fangs had not only 
touched the heart but penetrated it from both 
sides. There was not another wound of any 
kind’on the body. At another time, in following 
the trail of the hunting pack at daybreak, I saw 
a full-grown buck thrown from behind by a wolf, 
and absolutely paralyzed by a snap over the 
kidneys. ‘When I examined the buck, a moment 
later, the backbone was broken as by a blow from 
a sledge-hammer. 
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It is not necessary, therefore, to consult my 
inner consciousness, or to experiment with a 
grapefruit in a keg of flour, in order to discover 
what the timber wolf can do. What little I 
know about the animal I have learned by follow- 
ing his trail uncounted miles through the snow, 
by seeing him occasionally at work, by exam- 
ining scores of his victims ana noting their 
wounds and their measurements. If any of your 
correspondents know the wolf in this way, I 
shall heartily welcome their observation. For 
there is no other American animal about which 
so little is known, and so much foolishness 
written. WM. J. LONG. 


Passing of A Noted Angler-Author 


Theodore Gordon, One of the Famous Authorities on Trout Fishing, 
Answers the Last Call 


On Saturday, May 1, 1915, in the little hamlet 
of Bradley, in Sullivan county, New York, on 
the beautiful and renowned Neversink River, a 
stream which he loved devotedly and of which 
he had written much that was beautiful, Theo- 
dore Gordon, famous as a contributor to Forest 
and Stream and other publications, passed away. 


Theodore Gordon was born in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on September 18, 1854, and was in his sixty-first 
year at the time of his death. On account of 
poor health he had spent the greater part of the 
past thirty-five years on and near the streams 
Neversink, Beaverkill and Willowmoc, in Sul- 
livan county, N. Y. ‘He not only was an ardent 
and expert fisherman but was also without a 
doubt the most proficient fly tier in the United 
States, having made a life study of this art. He 
was a man known by nearly all the trout fisher- 
men of the United States and by many in Great 
Britain, as he had fished the streams and rivers 
of England for trout and salmon. 

Writing of the lamented death of one of the 
most notable authorities on fishing and outdoor 
sports in America, a friend living near Liberty, 
New York, says: 

“T knew Mr. Gordon for years and have spent 
much time with him. Always I found him most 
courteous and eager for new suggestions on fly 
tying and experiences on the streams. Inthe death 
of Theodore Gordon the world has lost a man 
who was loved by all who knew him, a man with 
fifty years of experience which he was always 
eager to give to his friends.” 

This little eulogy is not overdrawn. Readers 
of Forest and Stream who for many years have 
been familiar with Mr. Gordon’s writings, will 
feel a personal loss in his deatn. He leaves a 
vacancy which it will be difficult to fill, but a 
memory which will live as long as the gentle 
sport of angling exists. 


Forest and Stream makes some apology for 
presenting in this article the only portrait of Mr. 
Gordon that could be obtained. It was taken 
twenty-five years ago, in Savannah, Ga., and 
and shows the subject as a younger man, al- 
though the general features are easily recogniz- 
able. 





Hendersonville, N. C., May 14. 
Editor Forest and Stream: ° 
Some days ago I received a letter telling me 
of the death of Theodore Gordon. I had been 





THEODORE GORDON. 
An Earlier Portrait of the Well Known 
Angling Author. 

corresponding with Gordon and had a letter from 
him but a short time before, written in his usual 
cheery manner. Although I had never the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Gordon, Ihave felt from the 
first letter I received from him that I knew him. 
It was a very pleasant friendship, and one greatly 
appreciated by me. 

I feel that I have lost a friend—one though 
never seen was loved and honored. No man 
could write as Theodore Gordon wrote without 
drawing those fond of God’s creations to him. 
He was a true man, and a true sportsman, and 
one who will be greatly missed by all who knew 
him in person and through his pen. 

ERNEST L. EWBANK. 
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SEA GULLS AS BOMB DROPPERS. 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

A recent article was going the rounds of the 
local press in New Jersey in which it was stated 
that much trouble was being experienced by a 
bridge and turnpike company in Ocean county 
below Barnegat on account of the mysterious 
sowing of broken clam shells on ,the turnpike 
bridge approaches, to the detriment of automo- 
bilists going that way. That a watch had been 
set to catch the perpetrator, when it had been 
discovered to be done by sea-gulls feeding in the 
nearby waters. The gulls had used the hard 
roadbed in which to drop the hard-shell clams 
from a height to break them open and thus get 
at the clam-food to eat. 

To a great many persons this seems to be a 
ridiculous story and told to impress gullible peo- 
ple, but strange to say, it is one of the best 
authenticated facts known in connection with this 
peculiar marine bird. The sea-gull has claw feet 
or talons, large and strong, although the nails 
do not grow very long, and while it sets on the 
water like a duck it does little swimming because 
it does not have web feet, but constantly flies 
from spot to spot, diving and feeding in the salt 
water. It will also feed in fresh waters near 
the sea. 

Its food largely consists of sea-clams, which it 
takes in its talons, rises to a height over the land 
and drops on a hard spot to break the shell and 
get the clam inside to devour. It is one of the 
most interesting sights to watch them at this 
work, as they display intelligence about it that 
would do credit to human. 

Mr. Wm. H. Flaherty, of Brooklyn, who is best 
known to the public as the great marine diver 
and the man who has built more lighthouses on 
the coast than any other person, told. me of his 
watching the gulls working at the mouth of 
Shark River on the Monmouth Shore, where he 
was engaged in some government jetty and bulk- 
head work recently. He said the sands-pit at the 
mouth of the river was covered with broad con- 
crete piles ready for placing. The gulls would 
take the clams from the sea and drop them upon 
the concrete piles, and then swoop down and 
devour them. 

The interesting part of his story, however, is, 
that a gull with a clam would fly a hundred feet 
in the air, drop the clam, swoop down to find 
it had missed the piling and fallen into the soft 
sand. It would snatch up the clam again and 
try it over, this time soaring from fifty to an 
hundred feet higher. Often a gull would miss 
the piles and try it over half a dozen or more 
times before breaking the clam, and each time 
would soar higher than the time before, evidently 
going by the experience of the height required to 
get force enough to break the shell. Their being 
able to search out the hard places on shore is 
the remarkable part of the whole performance. 

WILLIAM K. FENN. 


CERTAINLY UP TO DATE. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 10, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read Forest and Stream from its ‘first 
appearance to the present time, and for many 
years been an occasional contributor. Permit me 
to congratulate you upon the recent change. It 
is certainly up to date. Long may you enjoy its 
prosperity. E. S. WHITAKER. 
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THE GAMEST FISH THAT SWIMS. 
.(Continued from page 332) 

is a well-known fact that the black bass always 
strikes from the side, never from the rear, that 
is left to the wall-eye and members of the pike 
family. A single hook of proper shape upon 
either side of the lure is enough; the rear hooks 
can be removed. Let the bass fishman ask him- 
self how many fish he has taken upon the rear 
hooks, if he doubt my assertion. 

As there are so many casters of artificial lures, 
so many expert wielders of the short rod, over- 
much information regarding the popular method 
is out of place. Casting is a preeminently the 
method for lakes and out-spread water, thougn 
there is sport in smail river fishing for those why 
can handle the short rod beneath trees and 
knows the habits of bass in such environments. 
The bass, like members of the pike family, lie in 
wait for game along the edges of weed beds, 
about logs and snags. A lure cast in such 
places when conditions are right is sure to be 
met with an attack. That is the term to employ, 
“attack,” for no other word describes the on- 
slaught of the angry or ravenously hungry fish, 
mere curiosity will not account for the vicious 
rush with which a bass strikes. As to the par- 
ticular pattern or style of bait which one should 
use, all depends upon the character of the water 
fished. Where the bottom is covered with snags 
the surface lures will be found most efficient, and 
they are gotten out in such a variety of shapes, 
sizes and colors that the most particular caster 
can find something to suit his fancies, and if 
as I think, the bass is not overly particular as 
to the precise pattern, surely all will be well. 

That casting with short rod and artificial lures 
is the most popular method of taking bass there 
is no doubt, and it is extremely doubtful if the 
fly rod will ever be as popular. But there is a 
method of taking bass, well nigh fallen into 
disuse, which is perfectly legitimate and very 
enjoyable to a lineal descendent of Izaak Wal- 
ton. I refer to plain, every-day bait fishing. True. 
there are some who use frogs and minnows in 
casting, but it seems hardly admissible to me, so 
perfect and efficient are the artificial lures. There 
are waters, and seasons in all waters, when it is 
almost impossible to lure a bass with surface 
or underwater lure. Then bait will turn the trick. 
In the middle of the summer, when the days are 
hot, bass will seek the deepest and coolest holes 
in the lake, and can_be inveigled from their re- 
treats only by live bait. For such fishing I use 
the old Henshall bait rod, six-and-a-half feet 
long, and either live minnows or frogs for bait. 
Fishing in twenty or thirty feet of water is an 
experience. When a bass is hooked the battle 
will be fought well below the surface, but ir un- 
bass like and unspectacular, it will be conducted 
in a tackle-testing manner. In addition to the 
two baits named one should mention craw-fish, 
the natural food of the bass, grasshoppers, 
crickets, and even the everyday earthworin Fish- 
ing with live bait is well nigh a lost art, but with 
proper tackle it remains the contemplative man’s 
recreation. The fly fisherman and handler of 
artificial lures must give his whole attention to 
the matter in hand, he dare not “bask and dream 
the whole day through.” 


Looking back over many years of bass fishing, 
recalling the various rigs used on many lakes and 
streams, east and west, I think I can honestly 
say I have derived the greatest pleasure from 
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live bait fishing. Fishing with flies is more fin- 
ished, more artistic, the wielding of artificial 
lures requires greater skill; but both of these 
methods are strenuous, requiring the fisherman’s 
undivided attention and thought. The live bait 
fisherman has time for introspection and retro- 
spection while he waits for a bite, the waiting 
being not less enjoyable than the tardy “bite” 
itself. Sitting in the gloaming, while the thick 
shadows creep in from the east and the tuneful 
birds make the shore of the lake to resound with 
melody, even the rising and falling cadence of 
the frog chorus possesses a musical value be- 
fore undreamed of. Night-hawks ricochet just 
above the surface of the water until daylight 
shades into night. Then the fire-flies flash in 
and out amid the shrubbery along the shore. 
Such, in part, is the setting of the scene for the 
bait fisherman’s act, the twentieth century con- 
templative angler. Bait fishing, still fishing, call 
it what you please—is good for what ails us 
these days. 

Where is something about the fight of a black 
bass, the determined rushes, the aerial leaps, the 
deep borings, the never-say-die spirit he man- 
ifests, and appeals to our imagination if there be 
a single drop of red blood in our veins. The 
most phlegmatic individual takes fire, from mere- 








ly beholding the struggle, and the blase 
angler, he who has been in at the finish of many 
a doughtily contested battle, finds himself grow- 
ing more and more excited with every mad rush 
of the fish. Who can still the wild leap of his 
heart when the frantic fish goes into the air, 
shaking the water from his glowing sides in a 
silvery shower? 

There are anglers who “pull the fish down” 
when he leaps, lest the hook be dislodged in mid- 
air, but I let them leap, the more times they “go 
into the air” the better I am satisfied. “But 
do you not lose fish?” Yes, many a time, but the 
fish that can dislodge the hook is welcome to 
his liberty. The ‘black bass is an American and 
a fighter. He may be overcome, but never van- 
quished. Because I am an American, I have 
unbounded respect for his ability, pluck and 
endurance. If he succeed in breaking away or 
in smashing my tackle, God bless him! he is wel- 
come to his liberty. 

I take off my hat to this king of the sunfish 
family—large mouth or small mouth, it is all one 
to me. May his tribe increase and his fighting 
power never decrease! So he swims, pound for 
pound and inch for inch, dorsal fin above them 
all. Here is to the black bass, the greatest 
American fish! 


Notes From Newhosnilaad 


Where Salmon Fishing is to be Found This Year—Something 
About the Caribou 


Editor Forest and Stream: _ 

Judging by inquiries received during the last 
couple of months the influx of American sports- 
men into Newfoundland during the coming sea- 
son will be larger than ever. 

Several who have spent their vacations in 
Europe during the last few .years, have inti- 
mated that they will turn their wandering foot- 
steps this way, and enjoy “peace and much good 
fishing” beside some of our numerous salmon 
streams. ‘We have room for all who are likely to 
come and for many more. 

The official returns show that a goodly number 
of American anglers availed of the sport of kings 
last year. The number of rivers fished was 
about sixty-three, and the total catch amounted 
to about 6,000 fish. 

Some of the rivers had a fair number of 
sportsmen and gave good results. Among the 
rivers showing the largest returns, may be men- 
tioned Salmonier River, with 1,196 fish; Placen- 
tia, 589; River Codroy, both branches, 770; Harry’s 
River, 256; Gande, 235; Trepassz, 255; Lang’s, 
103; Pitlaw Creek, 101; River of Ponds, 102; 
Hawk’s Bay, 107, and many others with smaller 
returns. 

The explanation of the large catches caught at 
Salmonier and Placentia, lies in the fact that 
those places are near St. John’s and had many 
more visitors than the others, consequently the 
total caught was greater. Many equally as good 
rivers show only a few fish caught in them. This 
was because the visitors amounted to very few. 
We have sufficient fish and fishing to supply thou- 
sands more than we are likely to get for many 
years. American anglers from time to time 


have complained of the laxity of the supervision 
of the rivers, and have urged members of the 





Game Commission to raise the license fee, in 
order that this service may be more effectively 
carried out. 

Acting on this suggestion the Commission has 
appointed a larger number of wardens and has 
also suggested that the license fee be graduated 
as follows: Salmon license for 15 days’ fishing, 
$10.00; for 30 days, $20.00, and for the whole 
season, $50.00. 

It is hoped by this arrangement to give the 
genuine angler the worth of his money. 

Complaints have been made about. fish-hogs 
getting fish by foul-hooking with flies. 

Extra efforts will be made during the season 
to put a stop to this practice and to punish 
offenders. 

It has also been decided to prohibit the catch- 
ing of salmon by any guide, warden, packer or 
camp employe—complaint having been made that 
certain anglers, when tired of fishing themselves 
set their employes to fish in order to secure the 
pools against all comers, and monopolize them 
for their own private use and benefit. 

The number of caribou killed last season, ac- 
cording to the reports, show a great decrease to 
the credit of visiting sportsmen. The exact 
number reported killed was 2,291, of which 2,240 
were killed by residents and 51 by licensed for- 
eign sportsmen. , 

The weather is becoming somewhat more set: 
tled, and the outlook is that the season will be 
a good onc. 

Sea trout, the forerunner of the salmon, are 
reported as having already appeared in large 
numbers in Colinet River. A visitor to that 
locality returned recently with a box of fine 
large fish. W. J. CARROLL. 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, May 14, rors. 
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The Gentle Joys of Houseboating 


An Expert Article on a Subject Not Generally Understood—Inexpensive As You Want to Make It, But 
Always Pleasurable 


HOUGH the houseboat has never 
been so widely used in this 
country as abroad, one hears a 
great deal nowadays of house- 
boating, and it is evident that 

this particular field of outdoor 

mMYWee| jlife is attracting attention. In 

England, houseboating has been 

popular for.a long time, but in this country it 

is only within a few years that Americans have 
awakened to the great possibilities of the sport. 

From present indications, in less than a decade 

it will have become a recognized institution in the 

United States. 

It has often been said that there is no river 
or water in America which corresponds in con- 
ditions and surroundings with the English 
Thames, where houseboating flourishes as no- 
where else. This is far from true. Compare 
the natural advantages of a city like New York 
with those of London. True, the sluggish, wind- 
ing Thames, with its historic piles lifting through 
copses of beech and oak; its towers, so ghostly in 
the moonlight; its cathedral spires and the clus- 
tering hamlets about, lend a certain charm to a 
houseboat cruise from the great metropolis of 
England. But from the standpoint of natural 
advantages, it is not to be compared with Long 
Island Sound, the Hudson or the Connecticut. 

For scenic variety there is nothing in the world 
comparable to the diversity of interest found in 
our landscapes and sea views, picturesque river- 
ways and mountain panoramas reached by the 
houseboat in only a few hours’ travel. Even to 
one who has become more or less familiar with 
these routes, their charm is never ending. The 
Hudson may be traversed to its full length, and 
the northern canal is available should one wish 
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By Albert Bradlee Hunt. 


to houseboat through to Lake Champlain, and 
thence to Montreal and the Thousand Islands, 
or through the Erie Canal to the Great Lakes. 
The Connecticut River is navigable for a long 
distance through some of the most picturesque 
portions of New England. The St. Lawrence in 
New York and the Shrewsbury in New Jersey 
in summer, and the various bays and inlets of 
Florida in winter, are among the chief haunts 
at present of houseboats on the Atlantic Coast. 
On the Pacific they are numerous in the vicinity 
of San Francisco, and in the Middle ‘West; in- 
deed, wherever there are populous towns in the 
vicinity of sheltered waters. 

Englishmen have for the most part been con- 
tent to let their houseboats lie quietly moored 
along the shore or at anchor in the placid waters 
of their inland streams; but the more restless 
American temperament demands in many cases 
some motive power. Steam power, however, with 
its attendant fires and heat and smoke, is deemed 
objectionable by many, even on a craft of con- 
siderable size. Sails, whether carried on the 
houseboat or on her tender, are, at best, uncer- 
tain; but within a few years the perfection of the 
gasolene motor seems to afford just what is re- 
quired; and, upon the whole, they are not very 
costly, considering the work they do. So the 
advance in houseboating in America is rather 
along the aforementioned lines than in the direc- 
tion of the type so well known in England. This 
is probably due, in great measure, to the differ- 
ence in the socia! conditions of the two countries 
and their way of taking’ their pleasures. In Eng- 
land, when a man has gained a competency, he 
retires at an earlier age and devotes himself to 
enjoyment. If he owns a houseboat, he prefers 
to spend the summer on the water. Weeks and 


weeks are passed in this lazy drifting life, with- 
out a single visit to town or one thought of busi- 
ness cares. But the average American business 
man, though he possess more wealth than he can 
possibly spend in his lifetime, is still not satis- 
fied to relinquish the reins to others, and must 
keep in touch with the office, even when he is 
supposed to be enjoying his vacation. So if he 
indulges in a houseboat it must be a fast one, 
that he can reach the city readily. He takes his 
stenographer and several clerks with him, and 
often transacts as much business on his outing 
as he does when at home. But there are many 
Americans, and their number is constantly in- 
creasing, who find the sport sufficient in itself, 
and who give themselves up completely to the 
dolce far niente existence which the English have 
made an art, and which, perhaps, the majority 
of Americans are too apt to regard as a kind 
of laziness, but which is nevertheless a great 
storing-up process of nerve energy. 

Indeed, the pleasures, profits and delight of 
houseboating are quite limitless. 

Many persons believe that Florida is about 
the only region in America where houseboats 
are used to any extent. It is true that in that 
land of sunshine and flowers are all the condi- 
tions which make the ideal place for houseboat- 
ing. The sluggish waters of the rivers and 
bayous and the wide stretches of the lakes and 
lagoons, with the dense overhanging foliage of 
the tropical forest, make it, indeed, a wondrously 
pleasant place in which to enjoy an outdoor life. 
In Florida perhaps the houseboat is seen at its 
best; but it must not be thought that the south- 
ern waters monopolize all the advantages, for 
there are many localities in the North and West 
that are quite as well adapted to the sport. 
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The Ordinary Houseboat Can Be Towed Anywhere. 


It is down on the Indian River, however, 
that one may find a_ houseboat colony 
flourishing under ideal conditions, and, in its 
social features, coming nearer to the houseboat 
life on the Thames than anything else in this 
country. 


Many houseboaters spend four or five months 
of the year in traversing the Florida coast from 
St. Augustine to the Keys, stopping a week here 
and a week there; now anchored in the shade of 
a cypress forest; now drifting past mile after 
mile of deep, verdant savannas; now lying on 
quiet shoals in the delicate perfume wafted from 
orange groves and magnolia gardens. The more 
venturesome of the houseboatmen, when they 
have grown weary of the quiet of the sluggish 
lagoon, trail out into the ocean and thence to 
Lake Worth and into Biscayne Bay, through the 
Cards Sound and along the tropic shores of Key 
Largo; drifting in and out of the intricate maze 
of the upper Florida keys; skirting the fringe 
of the untrodden mangrove swamp; rounding 
Northwest Cape and floating into the White 
River Bay, and from there right into the heart 
of the Everglades. 


But the Florida coast is only one of manv 
regions in the United States which offers itselt 
to the houseboat enthusiast. Within twenty-five 
miles of the New York City Hall there is ten 
times the extent of coast line available for house- 
boating that exists in the vicinity of any other 
great capital, not excepting London herself and 
her vaunted Thames. In fact nowhere in all this 
broad land nor the world over are the oppor- 
tunities for houseboating so great as in the im- 
mediate vicinity of New York. A season can be 
spent drifting from one vantage point to an- 
other without beginning to enjoy the many 
charming locations which nature has to offer to 
the water nomad. Englishmen are convinced 


that no such stream as the Thames exists for this 
delightful pastime, but unbiased Americans who 
have traveled extensively assert that from the 
viewpoint of natural advantages there is nothing 
in England to compare with those New York 
has to offer. 


Among the particular localities which afford 
safe anchorage for the houseboat are those along 
the Sound; Great South Bay, Gardiner’s Bay 
and Orient Point offer many attractions, while 
New Haven Harbor presents the advantages of 
the world-famous college town, about which 
there are excursions innumerable which will grat- 
ify the mind as well as please the sight. The 
quaint old town of New London comes next in 
point of attraction, and if the seeker for variety 
desires further acquaintance with coast resorts 
and has the temerity to venture out from the 
friendly shelter of the Sound, there are Martha’s 
Vineyard and Cottage City, quaint and charming 
resorts that are cool, refreshing and restful; 
Woods Hole and Buzzard’s Bay and on into the 
famous old whaling harbor of New Bedford. 

Within a comparatively few minutes of the 
Brooklyn Bridge are Jamaica Bay, Rockaway 
Inlet, and Sheepshead Bay. Parts of the Harlem 
and East Rivers are adapted for anchorage, and 
the west bank of the Hudson under the Pal- 
isades presents an ideal location, safe and out 
of the way of general traffic. The several bays 


along the Jersey shore are abundantly supplied 
with alluring hiding places, and the Staten Island 
shore, just below St. George, presents any num- 
ber of attractive featurcs, among them the ad- 


Something to Come Back to After Fishing. 











jacency to the city, the excitement of the arrival 
and departure of the big ocean liners, as well as 
the novelty of an ever-shifting water pageant 
in which the boats of all nations and of every 
scrt and description take part. 

An ideal place for a houseboat is on Barnegat 
Bay, where there are miles of landlocked water, 
with many little creeks and inlets for anchorage. 
You may be at the head of the bay, or up Toms 
River, where communication is excellent, and 
fresh meats and fruits within easy reach; or you 
may go further from civilization, with the cor- 
responding gains and losses. With a catboat 
as auxiliary, a very comfortable summer may be 
spent in Barnegat waters, especially if good fish- 
ing is an object. 

Nowhere can the amateur make such a record, 
especially when the bluefish begin to run, while 
the earlier fishing is hardly less satisfactory. The 
streams flowing into the bay are delightful for 
rowboat explorations, and the wild sandy dunes 
between bay and ocean are by far the most pic- 
turesque part of the Jersey coast. There are 
already a good many houseboats in this region. 
and new ones are added every year; bit thou- 
sands of them would not use up the fine anchor- 
ages or perceptibly crowd the more desirable 
havens. 

There are a large number of houseboats on 
the Shrewsbury River, and each year there will 
be additions to the fleet. The owners of these 
are near enough to town to make daily trips; 
but the river lacks the attractions of the wilder- 
ness, and the excellent fishing which Barnegat 
affords. In place of these are the Long Branch 
boats, the afternoon drives down shore and the 
fish suppers of Pleasure Bay, so the balance is 
more even than would at first seem. The 
Shrewsbury, though only a few miles in length, 
has many branches. The North Branch, or 
Navesink River, is a most delightful locality for 
houseboats. At Patterson’s Cove, Clay Pit 
Creek, and other places, may always be found 
a number of boats during the summer season. 
On the South Branch, in the vicinity of Little 
Silver, there have been houseboats for many 
years. Passengers on the steamers from New 
York to Long Branch may locate a dozen or 
more of these craft at different points along the 
shore in among the islands after the point of 
the Hook has been passed on the down trip. 

Lake Hopatcong is another place where house- 
boats are yearly built and occupied. The lake 
is picturesque and delightful and the boats pretty 
and comfortable, but cottagers are very proper- 
ly exacting about pollution of the lake, so that 











disposal of waste is a serious problem. Fur- 
ther south, in the waters of the Manasquan and 
Shark Rivers and other places, primitive yet cosy 
houses are not infrequent. Up along the shores 
of the Sound, and the Long Island and Con- 
necticut coasts, “the house on logs” is frequently 
to be observed. Where only a few boats were 
to be seen five years ago, to-day there are 
scores; showing that the fad, if the sport can 
be so called, is growing rapidly. The Hudson 
opens its entire length for the houseboat with or 
without engines or sails, and the houseboat turn- 
ing its prow up the Hudson may “hit the long 
trail” across the canal to Lake Champlain, wan- 
der on into the St. Lawrence, and bring up in 
the far-off Fundy. Such a thing has been done. 
But this, like the outside cruising off the Flor- 
ida Keys, is venturesome houseboating—house- 
boating Americanized, so to speak. 

The houseboat as a pleasure craft has many 
advantages over any other style of vessel. The 
most important considerations are those of cost 
and danger, either of which, as compared with 
the like on the steam yacht, is infinitesimally 
small. Only the millionaire—and the multi- 
millionaire at that—can afford the extravagance 
of a well appointed and properly manned steam 
yacht of any size, and in no other kind is it 
safe to venture out to open sea. Unlike the 
yachtsmen, the houseboatman is not at the mercy 
of acrew. He is his own captain and his own 
navigator, and if needs be his own cook. He 
is the most independent man on the face of the 
waters. His staunch little houseboat can push 
in where the most seaworthy yacht could not, 
and would not dare to venture. 


Perhaps one of the reasons why houseboating 
is becoming popular is the opportunity it affords 
the feminine part of a,man’s family to join him 
in his outing. The cramped quarters of the ordi- 
nary yacht or sailing vessel do not permit of 
much comfort to a woman. But in a houseboat 
she is at home. The roof gardens that adorn 
many houseboats afford the women of the fam- 
ily ample opportunity to potter among the flow- 
ers and plants, always so dear to one of domes- 
tic tendencies and tastes. It is, after all, a 
matter of fresh paint, gay awnings, rattan deck 
chairs and flowers, for a houseboat is not the 
place for restraint in color. The little fem- 
inine touches here and there, the housekeeper’s 
careful supervision, and the presence of woman 
herself, go far toward making it so thoroughly 
attractive, and altogether an ideal life. 


One of the greatest charms of life on a house- 
boat is its complete freedom and independence. 
If the owner so wills, he can cut himself and 
his family off from civilization as completely as 
does the hunter and angler who plunges into the 
deep woods and travels afar, simply to avoid the 
crowd and to be alone with nature. The disciple 
of houseboating has many advantages over the 
man who seeks the woods and mountains. A 
comfortable habitation with a tight roof and a 
dry bed is always at hand. Plenty of supplies 
can be carried without any extra labor, which, 
supplemented by fresh meat and poultry and 
vegetables from the market or farmhouse a few 
miles away, will feed the houseboatman like a 
king. He may take his entire family away with 
him for months—something that is hardly practi- 
cable for the man who is camping out. In these 
days the average American is so used to certain 
conveniences of the city that he sadly misses 
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An Inexpensive But Popular Pattern. 


them when sojourning in the woods; nearly all 
of them can be carried along on the trip of the 
ordinary houseboat. 

To the person who means to take a clear two 
months’ vacation, to the business man who wants 
a “week-end” house and amusement and to the 
ordinary autumn holiday-maker, the houseboat of- 
fers probably more change and refreshment than 
could be obtained by spending an equal sum on 
any other means of living, accommodation and 
amusement. Only one thing must be taken for 
granted or made a condition. The life ought 
to be more or less a lazy one. There can be 


no “energies and activities” of a very positive 
kind; very little entertaining, and in almost every 
case there must be a certain foregoing of very 
cherished household customs obtaining on land, 
which must not be expected on the water. 


Meals 


‘ 





A Georgian Pay Houseboat. 


cannot very well be so elaborate. Rather early 
rising will be the rule, as it is on board a yacht; 
and there cannot be much entertaining because 
for houseboat life a minimum of servants is es- 
sential. Servants are a difficulty always, as they 
hate not to have all their usual apparatus round 
them. ; é 

Here is a plan by which from three weeks to 
three months may be spent delightfully. It is a 
practical scheme, and if a party can be arranged 
with all members congenial, it can be made a 
red-letter year in the commonplace recreation 
record. At a cost astonishingly small many 
charming points of interest are available; and 
if the members of the party are inclined to artis- 
tic or literary tastes the time and material to 
indulge them will be furnished daily from the 
varied itinerary. It is a trip by canal boat, re- 
constructed into a houseboat, and includes a tour 
through the Hudson, Lake Champlain, the St. 
Lawrence, Ontario, etc., with side excursions to 
Saratoga, Lake George, the Adirondacks, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, Niagara Falls, and the cities of 
central New York. 

Near South Ferry, New York, is found an old 
landing place for the canal boat pilots. There 
are hundreds of canal boats there, and they come 
from many points of the north and west as far 
as the Great Lakes. For the most part these 
boats are commodious and well built, and as they 
are usually occupied by their owners, they are, 
naturally, very particular about the kind of 
freight they carry, their families living on the 
boats, the barques are kept in a fine condition 
and in worthy trim for human habitation from 
end to end. 

These craft can bé turned into houseboats for 
the accommodation of from six to fifteen holi- 
day seekers for a summer’s cruise at an ex- 
pense not exceeding five to fifteen dollars per 
week each. The interior can be painted, car- 
peted with rugs, small partitions of wood or 
compo board made, cots put up, and conveniences 
for both men’s and women’s comfort provided. 
A library may be installed, cases and chests for 
cameras and fishing paraphernalia, a piano, and 
folding tables. It could not only be made a 
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clean and sweet sleeping room, but a pleasant 
shelter for rainy days. . 

On deck above, newly painted and made pre- 
sentable in every way, an awning can be 
stretched, and underneath chairs, settees, ham- 
mocks, rugs, etc., with appropriate flags at bow 
and stern. In the larder aft would be stored 
such necessaries as the city affords; canned 
goods, preserves, groceries, and wines and to- 
bacco if desired. As for the staple articles of 
food—meats, eggs, vegetables and milk—they 
are available every day along the route, and this 
is one of the advantages of the houseboat 
cruise. 

The owner of the craft will probably accom- 
pany her to act as pilot, and, if so desired, his 
wife or relative will serve as cook at wages of 
four or five dollars a week. If the party is com- 
posed entirely of men, excellent male steamboat 
cooks are to be found in the vicinity of the slip 
whose hire does not exceed forty dollars a month. 
These men are capable of serving a great variety 
of dishes. ; 

The largest and finest of these craft may be 
had, including owner-pilot services, for about one 
hundred and forty dollars a month, although the 
smaller ones, known as “feeders” may be secured 
for a less sum. This includes putting the boat 
into condition for human habitation. Two boats 
going together will lighten expenses very ma- 
terially. 

If the time is short, a trip as far as Platts- 
burg, where an excursion into the Adirondacks 
may be taken, will be found pleasurable. This 
will include short stops at Albany, where a dash 
to Saratoga may be made; Glens Falls, where 
a trip to Lake George is a delightful day’s jour- 
ney; and Lake Champlain, with its historic asso- 
ciations. If, however, more time is at the ex- 
cursionists’ disposal, the boat may be carried on 
to Montreal, Quebec, Lake Ontario, and Niagara 
Falls, the return route being made by way of 
Erie Canal. Certainly, for diversity of scenery 
and interest, historical and legendary, as well as 
for opportunities to the hunter and fisherman. 
the itinerary could not be excelled. 


With a congenial party, there is no limit to 
the sport. The route is one of the most pic- 
turesque on the whole continent. For artists 
the boat may be turned literally into a floating 
studio. A good camera as well as musical in- 
struments will be found recreative, the former 
for odd moments of the day, the latter for 
moonlight nights on deck. “Motorcycles, or even 
an automobile, may be taken with advantage for 
the sundry side excursions, and a tent for the 
Adirondacks and elsewhere if a land trip is in- 
dulged in far from the floating headquarters. 
With all these diversions, and the cruise an ab- 
solutely safe one, there should be no hindrance 
to a charming summer’s rest cure. 

To the lover of Nature in her calm and quiet 
moods, there is nothing more picturesque than 
some canals of the United States. Perhaps the 
old Chesapeake and Ohio Canal as it follows 
the Potomac River from Washington to Cum- 
berland is as grand in scenery as any. The 


ragged crags of the Point of Rocks, the mossy 
grandeur of Maryland Heights, the superb beau- 
ties of Harper’s Ferry, where the waters of the 
Shenandoah meet the Potomac on its way to the 
sea, are but a few of the glories along the line 
of this historic canal. 


A mule is the best mo- 
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Observe the Comfortable Upper Deck. 


tive power on a canal, for the swash from a 
propeller wears down the strongest banks. 


On this canal the jaded man of business can 
spend a week or ten days gliding almost imper- 
ceptibly, parallel with one of the grandest rivers 
in the world, sleeping in commodious apartments, 
breathing the pure air of the mountains and ab- 
sorbing the beauties of a prodigal nature. 


In Canada, too, there are houseboat colonies, 
of which the one on the Kootenay is probably 
the best known and most popular. The railroad 
company was responsible for the innovation, 
building and equipping the houseboats as lures 
for hunters and anglers. The experiment was 
a success. Not only sportsmen, but mere lovers 
of primitive scenery and wildwood life found 
their way into the region, and the Kootenay 
houseboats are never tenantless from June until 
October. 

California has her houseboats, and the “arks” 
of San Francisco Bay, sheltered by the island 
of Belvedere, are long established institutions. 
Here a bath is a-matter of stepping off the porch, 
a stroll is taken in a boat, and the splash of oars 
announces butcher and baker. Many of these 
boats are owned by groups of young fellows who 
must be all day in the city, but in this way man- 
age to make vacations of their early mornings 
and evenings. Whole families occupying others 
give the needed element of girl. A decrepit 
ocean steamer serves aS one summer cottage, 
while another is made of four horse-cars of the 
variety known as bobtail set on a float. It is a 
life of good health and good fellowship, and win- 
ter has to announce itself with some sharp- 
ness to drive the colony ashore. In the Middle 
West, where the waters are sheltered, house- 
boats are not by any means of an unknown 
quantity. Several very elaborate and comfort- 
able craft with numerous smaller boats are an- 
chored on beautiful lakes. The Mississippi, 
whose strong current is somewhat of an obstacle 
to happy houseboating, has nevertheless one of 
the handsomest houseboats in this country. A 
wealthy lumberman living in a Mississippi River 
town has had built for him a luxurious summer 
home, and propelled by a sternwheel steamer. 
All through the long summer this houseboat, 
filled with jolly parties of guests, wends its way 
up and down the great river, anchoring where 
whim suggests, moving on when will dictates. 


The Ohio and Illinois rivers have their house- 
boats. A favorite home of the summer house- 
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boat is on Georgian Bay and among the Thou- 
sand Islands of the St. Lawrence River. Some 
of these houseboats, both on Georgian and Alex- 
andria Bays, are most elaborately appointed and 
decorated, and really are quite equal to many a 
summer villa or cottage. They are so large 
as to contain twelve to fifteen sleeping rooms, 
and kitchen and servants’ quarters, and are gen- 
erally two stories high, with a roof garden on the 
flat top of the second story. The English house- 
boats as a rule have the kitchen and servants’ 
quarters on a small tender. 


The most beautiful waters in America are 
inaccessible to the ocean-going yacht, be it steam 
or sail. The long shallow bays or lagoons, 
landlocked by the keys of shifting sands, are 
strangers to all but the fishermen with their flat- 
bottomed punts. The yachtsman casts a long- 
ing eye at the labyrinth of bays, inlets, and 
bayous, whose glassy waters are shadowed by pri- 
meval foliage. He knows that these waters are 
full of fish. The banks invite exploration, but 
his experienced eye, as well as his chart, show 
that there is not depth of water sufficient for 
the passage of his deep craft. Not so the own- 
er of ahouseboat. He can sail on any waters that 
will support the drifting wreckage of the sea. 


When the purse permits, the problem of loco- 
motion of houseboats is easy. Assuming that 
the boat is of simple type, without means of its 
own for propulsion, and that the cruise is upon 
waters where towing from the banks is not 
practicable, a small launch has been found best. 

It is well known that a given horsepower will 
tow much more effectually than it can propel. 
Witness, for instance, a single tugboat towing 
a mile or so of big coal barges and making 
very good time, in spite of the enormous drag 
upon her cable. A small launch, with any of the 
improved motive powers, will walk away with 
a vessel of twenty times her displacement. Not, 
of course, against wind and tide, but under 
favorable conditions, and such are all that a 
houseboatman ought to expect. With a launch 
to go a-marketing, or for the mail, or to call 
upon neighbors afloat or ashore, the problems of 
houseboat navigation are greatly simplified with- 
out infringing upon the space intended for the 
accommodation of passengers and crew. How- 
ever, the compact little engines which so swiftly 
propel the various types of motor craft are of 
sufficient power to give speed to the ordinary 
There is no waste of power. Suff- 
cient gasolene can safely be stored in bulkheads 








at the forward end of the boat to last for an 
extended cruise, and there is no risk worthy of 
consideration. 

As indicated, there are distinct classes of 
houseboats; those that only float and must be 
moored; those that may be towed; those with 
sails; and those carrying naphtha, gasolene or 
steam engines. The towing houseboat has been 
called the flower of its kind. Two men in a 
rowboat can move the avérage houseboat with- 
out great strain, and poling works wonders; but 
the canny houseboat skipper relies upon wind 
and tide for much of his work. Your true 
houseboater is altogether willing to wait on tide 
and wind. He is going nowhere. He has for- 
gotten the meaning of the word “hurry.” All he 
asks is that the views from his deck chair or 
hammock may be beautiful, that as he looks 
from his dining room window he may see long 
vistas of shimmering water and woodland green- 
ery, or watch water and trees and sky drift by, 
slowly, gently, cloud-like, while he steals through 
a network of marshes, still lagoons, or shallow, 
winding creeks, rivers or canals. 

A large houseboat is far more comfortable 
than any large craft even approaching it in 
size. It is “house” first, and “boat” next. In 
other words, no room is taken up with propel- 
ling machinery, stores, keel, shaft, masts, or 
other things needed in a yacht. All the space 
goes to accommodation. You bathe in the river 
or bay, your “hall” is the deck, and you have the 
minimum of lumber of all kinds. 

Houseboats may be home-made at a compara- 
tively trifling cost, or the product of the pro- 
fessional yacht or shipbuilder, running into thou- 
sands of dollars. The pleasure to be derived is 
not to be measured by their expensiveness. 
Health and comfort, the maximum luxury at the 
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A Houseboat Front Yard. 


minimum cost, these the houseboat places within 
the reach of every one. 

The average houseboat costs anywhere from 
one hundred to one thousand dollars. There is, 
of course, hardly any limit as to what may be 
spent in this direction, and houseboats worth 
from two thousand to five thousand dollars are 
by no means uncommon. In the latter the item 
of engine and machinery makes up a comfortable 
part of the cost. But whether the houseboat be 
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A Houseboat is the Kiddies’ Paradise. 
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worth one hundred or one thousand dollars, 
there is nothing to limit the pleasure and satis- 
faction of the owner. For all practical pur- 
poses a houseboat costing in the neighborhood 
of five hundred dollars has been found to answer 
every need. Another hundred spent for furni- 
ture has given the happy owner a home that no 
one need be ashamed of. When one thinks of 
how many people there are who pay this amount 
or more for the rental of a stuffy little cottage 
at a summer resort for a single season, the argu- 
ment is all in favor of owning one’s own home for 
the outing months. 

The houseboater has “troubles of his own,’ 
but they are not the familiar and sordid problems 
of the seaside cottage. Anxiety about the neigh- 
borhood is diminished, because, to a certain ex- 
tent, your neighborhood can be changed at will. 
There can be no haunting anxiety about drains 
when the longest one measures two feet six and 
empties without a trap into running water. The 
twin questions of lawn sprinkling and grass cut- 
ting do not present themselves at all, and you 
may moor your boat to your front door knob 
and defy acknowledged thieves as well as nom- 
inal borrowers. A houseboat may be a recon- 
structed sailing craft or a shanty on a scow fur- 
nished in a style inexpensive or elaborate. 


? 


SPEED TROPHY AWARDED TO THE KOBAN 


Competing against leading detachable rowboat 
motors, the Koban won the beautiful silver cup 
given by the Southern Yacht Club at New 
Orleans, Louisiana. The Southern Yacht Club 
is the second oldest in the United States. This 
silver cup is only one of the many speed tro- 
phies won by the Koban. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


Live Notes From The Field 


Being Reports From Our Local Correspondents 


Overstocked Winter Ranges of Elk 


In the years before the country was settled 
up, the Yellowstone Park was little used by the 
game as a winter range. When the valleys were 
settled the game still found feed and shelter to 
share with the stock. Then the country became 
fenced, stock ranges grew smaller, feed less, and 
the game was crowded badly into the higher 
mountains. Then came the Timber Reserves. 
These for a while made a winter range for game 
—though limited as to feed—then came the 
leasing of them to stockmen for their cattle 
and sheep. That was about the finish of the 
old: winter range. Game was compelled to stay 
in the higher valleys in the Park where there 
was considerable feed, but under deep snow, but 
usually the game managed to live until spring, 
when they had the hardest time. One winter 
about 3,000 elk were seen in Hayden Valley and 
the Pelican Creek country. There elk got along 
very well until spring, when the snow was 
melted down to a slush and then froze to a solid 
ice, covering all the feed. Elk were seen dead 
in bunches of 20 to 100 so close together that 
you could almost step from one to the other. 
This was seen by Capt. Geo. S. Anderson and 
Captain Scott, and was published in Forest and 
Stream at the time. These officers saw not less 
than two thousand (2,000) elk in the two valleys. 
Next winter there were not over 50 elk in each 
valley. (This was in 1891 or 1892, I think.) 
Every winter some elk starve, sometimes more, 
sometimes less. Now and then they have a mild 
winter and spring, so that all except the natural 
loss came through in fine condition. The spring 
calves increase the herd, and should the next 
winter be hard, thousands die. 


Many people interested in the preservation of 
game appeared to regret the slaughter of elk 
by hunters and tourists, ana more and more 
stringent game laws were made to prevent the 
killing of game. Nevertheless, in years there 
have not been killed enough to keep down the 
annua! increase and prevent the overstocking of 
the range, or to meet the constantly decreasing 
food supply. Jackson’s Hole, the Yellowstone 
Valley and all ranches near the Park were 
troubled with the starving elk, which broke down 
pasture fences, ate up the feed, climbed the hay- 
corrall fences, dislodged the hay, and in some 
cases were killed by barbed wire fences, and 
many shot by ranchers to keep them away from 


their haystacks. Still there was legislation and 
more of it to protect the game and permit any- 
one getting any in the fall, when it was fat, 
unless you paid for licenses and other expenses 
enough to make the meat cost more than prime 
beef. All this extra protection was given to let 
the elk starve. 


Wyoming made a so-called winter range for 


‘game south of the Park, called it a game refuge. 


No game animal would ever winter there unless 
driven back by ranchers from the lawn country. 
Except during the most favorable winters there 
is not enough winter range there for 100 elk, 
and now cattle, during the summer, eat off most 
of this range. Montana made a winter range 
along the north boundary of the Yellowstone 
Park, and the section, consisting chiefly of very 
high mountains, with heavy snowfall and no 
natural winter range for game. 


Where hunters were allowed to kill game, al- 
though much was wasted, enough were killed 
to keep down the number and allow for the con- 
stantly decreasing winter feeding grounds. For 
several years I advocated that the government of 
the several States about the Park permit people 
to have elk under fence and market their flesh 
as food, to catch live wild elk and other game 
and also beaver and other fur-bearing animals, 
and J also recommended and urged that as many 
elk as possible be captured alive and shipped to 
other States to re-stock the old ranges, parks, 
and game preserves. Fortunately, this latter has 
been done to a limited extent since I moved from 
Montana, but I can’t see that domestication has 
been allowed by the legislature or encouraged by 
popular sentiment of the States. 


Now it appears the increase is so great that 
there is talk of slaughtering enough every year 


to keep the number down to the limit of the win-" 


ter range. This can be done and is a very sane 
way to dispose of this increase and surplus, but 
the meat should be carefully saved and sold. It 
could be shipped in ice to the East and sold at 
auction, but a better way to my notion is to do 
away with those so-called game refugees and 
permit the killing of game as it comes from the 
Park only, extending the open season until at 
least the first of January, allow the capturing of 
animals outside the Park for domestication, and 
the marketing of the increase by the ranchers. 
















































Antelope, mountain sheep and mule deer should 
be protected as much as possible, and by pro- 
tection I mean the killing off of the coyotes, 
wolves and mountain lion in the Park. If some- 
thing is not done there will be a loss of game 
some spring that will about wipe out the whole 
lot. It is not necessary to have a hard winter 
and spring. Let the game become too numer- 
ous and crowded, and you will have some dis- 
ease that will carry them off. There was a time 
some twenty or twenty-five years ago when por- 
cupine were very thick and plenty all through the 
mountains and Park. In one ride toward even- 
ing south of. the Park I counted 42 porcupine 
along the trail, They were everywhere, and 
their sign, too. Next year not a porcupine could 
be seen and it was years before I saw any sign 
in the Park or the mountains around it. Noth- 
ing but a disease could have wiped them out. 
No hard winter can discourage a porcupine; he 
can climb a tree and live off the bark of one for 
the whole winter. 

Now I see there is the same trouble in the 
Olympic Mountains, State of Washington. I 
saw an article in the Post Intelligencer, in which 
it was claimed that the Olympic range is getting 
overstocked by the increase of the elk there un- 
der the protection by State and United States 
laws, because the winter range there is quite 
limited. Of this I know very little by personal 


- observation. What I have seen of the Olympic 


Mountains makes me think it’s not a good elk 
country or winter range, still there is so little 
snow there, except in the high mountains, that 
the elk can get some feed on houses in the jun- 
gles. There is very little grass for winter feed; 
the grass appears to me to grow only in the 
higher country above timber line, and so deep 
under snow in winter, and, besides, not accessi- 
ble owing to the roughness of the mountains. 
I also understand that most of the elk are on the 
westward ocean side of the range. I learn, too, 
that some elk were sent to the Olympic Moun- 
tains from the Yellowstone Park. Fortunately 
for the elk and game of that kind in the Olympic 
Mountains there are no cattle to range over their 
feeding ground. 

[Now we may ask, what are the National 
Parks for? What were they established for? 
Were they made to be a breeding place for game 
of all kinds, to be held there to starve to death 
or killed by the coyotes, wolves and all the other 
animals that feed on them, excepting man? 

Years ago the government made a treaty with 
Shoshone Indians agreeing with them that they 
should have the right to hunt off their reserva- 
tions. A little later the country was settled to 
some extent and then became a State. Then 
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game laws were made and no one could kill an 
elk or other game animal without a license. One 
Indian was killed (in Jackson’s Hole) because he 
was hunting game the U. S. government had 
promised he could hunt and the State said he 
must not. Even when the Indians got, or tried 
to get, licenses, the whites would not let the In- 
dians hunt off their reservations and on the res- 
ervations there was no game for them. The 
whites would not let the Indians kill any meat. 
Yet every one of these white men was killing 
meat in and out of season for his own use. I, 
personally, do not blame them for that, since 
the only thing they had to market was beef, and 
that could transport itself. Still they had no 
right to keep others from getting what meat 
they required and only let those who could af- 
ford the high license kill for pleasure or sport. 
Their law said they must use the whole elk and 
at the same time they know, or ought to, that 
a bull is not fit for food during the running 
season. 

Another thing; to reduce the number of elk 
they should be slaughtered and not hunted. They 
can be tolled into enclosures and butchered. If 
an attempt is made to shoot any number on the 
open range, many will be only wounded and es- 
cape, only to be lost. It is true that some of the 
old buffalo hunters who could get a stand on a 
bunch could kill them all, but that is shooting 
them and so there would be considerable losss 
of valuable meat. I think that by building high 
enclosures with wings, the elk could be cap- 
tured alive and sold alive. Then the purchaser 
could kill them or nse them domesticated, could 
keep only what bulls they wanted and kill as 
required and in season. But the law would have 
to permit the sale of the meat. There are thou- 
sands of acres that would make good elk farms 
and bring in more to the owner than the same 
land devoted to sheep. 

The great number of horses belonging to the 
transportation companies and pastured in the 
Park during the summer on Mt. Everts, The 
Swan Lake, Basin, and other parts of the. Park, 
cut down the winter range as now used. 

The alfalfa field first sown by Major, now 
Colonel, Pitcher was intended only for antelope, 
deer and mountain sheep, but I nave seen cavalry 
horses and cows and horses belonging to trans- 
portation companies eating it, and the alfalfa 
crop has been too short to feed to the antelope 
at the proper time, and they have left the Park. 
I don’t know how this field is handled now: 
before I left there were a few antelope that 
camped all summer with this alfalfa. They spent 
the day in the foothills of Sepulchre Mountain 
and came down evenings to the field, old and 
young returning in the morning to the foothills. 
There is a fine field on the east side of Gardener 
River that would produce many tons of alfalfa 
but would require irrigating. This would be a 
bit expensive. 

I have already written about the starving elk 
getting into the pastures and fields and corrals 
along the Yellowstone between Gardener and 
Electric, but when one rancher (G. W. Reese) 
took a calf that had been tangled up in a barbed 


wire fence and badly hurt, fed and saved this . 


animal, tamed it so that it ran with his cows, the 
game warden ordered him to turn it loose, told 
him it was against the law to have it in his 
possession. George let it run with his cows. One 
day toward spring it was missing; a Dago at 
Electric had killed it. T. E. H. 
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Wild Ducks on Farm of Geo. Klein of Kansas. 


Measures of Progress in Game Conservation 


By Henry Chase 


late discussion in the literature of game 

protection have attracted and rivetted the 
attention of the writer, viz.: First, Judge Whit- 
aker’s proposal in New York for a constitutional 
amendment taking away from the legislature the 
power to enact game laws and vesting the same 
in the state game commission; second, the argu- 
ments for and against a “buck law,” and third, 
the promulgation in several states of civil service 
rules for selecting applicants for the office of 
game wardens. : 

As to the first: Judge Whitaker’s proposal ap- 
pears to be 2 most excellent one; provided, of 
course, the selection of members of the commis- 
sion is free from political influence, and they are 
capable and practical, and that the game commis 
sion consists also of practical men who have 
both the knowledge and courage to promulgate 
proper rules of conservation and will see to it 
that such rules are strictly enforced without fear 
or favor and encourage the wardens to do their 
duty conscientiously. 

There can be no question at present but what 
the basic principles for all needful game legis- 
lation have been duly established by experience 
and science. These should never be departed 
from under any circumstances, and exceptions for 
special localities should be made only in rare 
cases. The difficulty nowadays is to prevent 
constant tinkering with the game laws. ‘In al- 
most every state we can scarcely get proper laws 
enacted before changes are made. To receive 
the benefit of good laws it is necessary that they 
should be strictly enforced for a number of 
years. But usually before this can be done the 
statutes are altered, amended or repealed, and 
the work of repassing them must be done all 
over again. The result is it now requires about 
all the energy of the game departments and 
sportsmen combined to keep good laws upon the 
statute book a sufficient length of time to be ef- 
fectual. What we need, then, is stable laws 
founded on proper principles. How can this be 
brought about? It appears that no better way 
has been suggested than that proposed by Judge 


7 HREE prominent measures in particular of 





Whitaker, and the conservationists throughout 
the country will watch the New York effort in 
this line with intense interest. 





As to the “buck law” arguments: The oppo- 
nents of this measure center their arguments 
round a single question of fact, which the 
other side will not concede one moment to be 
a fact. They readily admit, we understand, tha: 
the theory of permitting the taking of bucks 
only and sparing the does and fawns is the cor- 
rect one as a true measure of conservatism. The 
fact is, no sane man can dispute this. If you 
went to a man raising poultry, cattle or sheep 
and suggested the indiscriminate killing off of a 
certain number of his stock annually without 
regard to age or sex, he would doubtless come 
to the conclusion that you were a blockhead and 
knew nothing about his business. This is 
equally true with respect to deer. Ah, but our 
opponents say, it is different where animals are 
confined and can be carefully selected from the 
stock. Why so? Their contention simply 
amounts to this: In hunting deer, when you get 
an opportunity for a shot you cannot wait to see 
whether it is a buck or doe or you will lose your 
chance. altogether. In fact, their slogan is: 
“Shoot first, and look afterwards.” This same 
theory has caused the death of many hunters who 
were mistaken for deer. It is the cry of the 
nervous, excitable tenderfoot who gets buck 
fever as soon as he sees something moving in the 
brush, and his trigger finger trembles for in- 
stant action. Also it is the argument of the doe 
killers that equally as many does are killed in 
this way as bucks and the former are left to rot 
in the woods. So the point is here: Do we want 
to make our laws to suit the convenience of this 
set of men who are a perfect menace and terror 
to the lives of all decent hunters in the woods? 
Again, are good game laws the result of com- 
promise ‘with this crowd? I apprehend not. 
They are the people we make laws to repress 
and subdue, and we shall never make the slight- 
est progress in this movement by consulting 
their wishes and convenience. Rather let them 
attune their trigger fingers to wholesome laws, 
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Pheasants and Grouse, Reared by American Game Protective Association. 


and not the laws to them. But let us see, is 
this really true that conditions are as these men 
say? As a general answer we feel safe in say- 
ing it is all nonsense and absolutely absurd as 
to the number of does killed this way annually. 
While the statement may be partially true in 
certain isolated sections, as a general proposi- 
tion it is far from the truth. Does any man 
dare tell us that there were as many does killed 
unlawfully in the Adirondacks last season as 
there were bucks lawfully taken? We have ac- 
curate figures on the number of bucks killed in 
Vermont, and several other states, during the 
past open season. Now, we would like to see 
the color of the man’s hide who will come forth 
and assert that equally as many does were un- 
lawfully killed in those states. ‘Where will he 
get his estimate from? Will it be from his own 
knowledge of the lawlessness he discovered in 
the section where he was hunting—all of which 
he has probably carefully secreted from the game 
department—or is not, as a matter of fact, sim- 
ply a figment of someone’s imagination? The 
true way to settle the doe killing question is to 
make a stringent law against this practice with a 
good, stiff penalty for its violation, and then turn 
into the woods during the open season a 
strong body of wardens and you will see this 
“Shoot first. look afterwards” proposition disap- 
pear from the columns of the sportsmen’s press. 
We conclude, then, that the opponents of the 
“buck law” are basing their claim on false 
premises and are not entitled to consideration. 
Civil service for game wardens is a good 
thing, no doubt. It is what some of us have 
been striving for for years. -It is the most en- 
couraging measure for real warden work that 
can be imagined. But we do hope that the men 
who prepare the examination will at least have 
a little practical knowledge of what constitutes 
an efficient warden; what a real warden is up 
against in his duties; how those duties are per- 
formed in practice and not on paper, and what 
kind of stuff it requires in a man <o do efficient 
work. It is admitted that to prepare a proper 
set of questions for examination of applicants to 
get good men is an extremely difficult matter, 
but a man who has had field experience can 
tell you about every time the true from the 
false. If your humble servant were acting as a 


civil service commissioner the first few ques- 
tions which he would ask an applicant would be 
these: Are you in favor of game protection by 
means of strict enforcement of the laws? 


Are 





you fond of the wild life found in our forests 
and streams? Is your whole heart in this cause 
of protection so you would be willing to work 
hard to protect the wild life even though you 
did not receive a penny’ for your services? 
Would you be willing to serve six months on 
trial without compensation to show your good 
faith in your pretensions? Have you done much 
hunting and fishing in your time, and if so, 
when and where? Have you had experience as 
a peace officer? Do you know when a game war- 
den may make an arrest without a warrant, and 
when one is required? Have you had much ex- 
perience in tracking game? Would you walk ten 
miles on a wet, cold day to arrest a man who 
had unlawfully killed one little song bird? Here 
are a few samples of questions which, if an- 
swered properly and in the right spirit, show 
just what your applicant will be as a game 
warden. The thing to ascertain is whether the 
applicant’s whole heart is in the conservation 
movement, or whether he is after the job for 
the money it pays him. If he is a sentimental 
crank in favor of protecting the wild life you 
will find that is his religion and he is sure to 
make a good warden. 


BIG GAME IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Athalmer, East Kooteney, British Columbia. 


April 12, 1915. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am located at the fork of the Kootenay and 
Vermillion Rivers, a little north of “Hornaday’s 
Country,” so called here, of which you will see 
a vivid description in Mr. Hornaday’s book— 
“Camp Fires in the Rockies.” 

Since our local legislature—some few years 
ago—traised alien sportsmen’s license fees from 
$50.00 up to $100.00, these alien sportsmen have 
fallen off at a rapid rate. Guides have gone 
elsewhere, and wealthy sportsmen being few, 
big game has increased enormously—moose, 
wapiti, bighorn, goat, grizzly (also black cin- 
namon and silver-tip), cougar and mule deer. 
Wapiti have been on the protected list for some 
years. Fine trout fishing abounds in river, 
stream and lake. 

I have been trying to get the present $100.00 
charged alien sportsmen taken off and put on a 
scale of so much for each animal killed, say 
from $15.00 to $25.00 for a grizzly, or sheep, 
or wapiti, or moose, etc. On this system sports- 
men would only be paying for what they got, 





instead of paying a lump sum down, which is 
too much like buying a pig in a bag, for after 
all, big game hunting is like playing a game of 
cards with the most practical and experienced of 
men as the players, but so far have failed to 
move the powers that be, as one must when up 
against the fearful odds found here—that is, a 
legislature absolutely devoid of a single member 
who is a practical sportsman with the interests 
of either big game or the country at heart. 

Big game! Every head of which is worth is 
worth from $1,000 to $1,200 per head com- 
mercially to the country, is left to the tender 
mercies of politicians, in sympathy and effi- 
ciency as far apart as the poles. Ye gods! the 
very thought of it makes all lovers of Nature’s 
beautiful fauna jump 4o feet in the air!!! 

That we have plenty of game here in East 
Kootenay and other parts of British Columbia is 
not from the protection afforded it by the civ- 
ilized white man (look at the way they are mur- 
dering one another in Europe at present), but 
from the heavily timbered, rugged nature of the 
country and the game’s own instinct. But I 
forget—I am taking up your time with what you 
are undoubtedly well acquainted with. 

J... EA. 


GAME CONDITIONS IN KANSAS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

No doubt you are aware that the legislature 
of the state of Kansas at its last session allowed 
$18,000 for the maintenance of the fish hatchery, 
and not one cent is to be spent for the welfare 
of our game birds. This goes to show that our 
game birds are being protected off the face of 
the earth. Our sportsmen paid through hunting 
license something like $40,000 a year. Eighteen 
thousand is to be used for the upkeep of hatchery, 
balance, $22,000, goes to state revenue—a case 
of sportsmen being robbed by legislature or, as 
the game politician calls it, class legislation. One 
thing that I am proud of is that Governor Capper 
appointed a man of fine ability for State Game 
Warden of this state—a man whom I think 
knows a little more than fish culture, who will 
look after the welfare of our game birds, or will, 


‘at least, use his influence in that direction. I 


will see the new Game Warden of Kansas and 
consult with him on game propagation, and 
should he adopt the plan, you can look for Kan- 
sas to go on the map as a game praducing state. 
: GEO. J. KLEIN. 








FOREST AND STREAM: 


Spring Cruises for the Canoeist 





Interesting Trips that Cost. Little and Afford Splendid Scenery and Fishing 


HERE are many short but excit- 
ing canoe trips within a short 
distance of New York. For 

3) those who wish to camp out— 

| take just what you need—if 

anything less, for in many 
places a half inch means going 
over—or under. 

It is more advisable to make the trip in a 
day—taking a change of clothing which keep in 
a duffle bag tied to about twenty feet of line. 
A sixteen foot canvas boat with low ends is 
best—with an extra blade. The total cost per 
man (figuring two to a boat) should not exceed 
$5.00. 

In most cases it will only be necessary to allow 
one week for the shipment of canoes. However 
it is best to consult the railroad company to 
insure your having a boat. After June 1, the 
‘water will be too shallow to navigate, so the 
sconer you get started, the better. 


EAN PA We 








Delaware River (3 days). 


A most exciting and enjoyable trip, good camp 
sites and many opportunities to buy at farms 
Start from Hancock and finish at Port Jervis, 
Erie, R. R. Between these two points is the best 
part of the “white water.” It would be useless 
to give the rifts and their location for at differ- 
ent water levels they seem to change considerably. 

For safety sake with two in a boat a canvas 
cover for the bow is advisable. It is best not 
to get out to look over the situation, for it has 
never been known of anyone taking the course 
outlined, also because the longer you look at 
them the bigger they seem. You will find more 
excitement in taking “’em as they ‘cum,’” and 
-once having made the trip you will surely go 
again. Taking this early spring trip is not ad- 
visable for inexperienced canoeists. 


Saranac River. 


This stream has its beginning at Saranac Lake 
Village and drains the waters of the three Sara- 
macs, Upper, Middle and Lower, but the volume 
is not sufficient for a run to Plattsburg, except- 
sing in May and early June. It is about seventy- 
‘five miles. 

A light outfit, with a supply of two days’ grub 
‘should be carried, to be used when necessary 
‘stopovers are made between villages. Before 
reaching Morrisonville a carry of about a mile 
is necessary around the falls. Six miles from 
Plattsburg and extending to the town itself is a 
‘series of a half dozen dams around which it 
will be necessary to portage. The banks of this 
stream are lined with trees for most of the 
-distance, but some of it has been timbered. 

To make a week’s trip of this you could start 
at Old Forge and go through the Fulton Chain 
-—or after arriving at Plattsburg continue down 
jLake Champlain. 








Vistas That Spread Before 


Susquehanna River (8 to 10 days). 

Start from Cooperstown, the very source and 
go as far down as you like. This trip is entirely 
through farming country, with a steady current 
and some “white water.” The latter part of May 
or early June is the best time of year. It will 
not be possible to hire a boat—allow two weeks 
for its shipment. For the first few days you are 
liable to find the stream dammed up with fallen 
trees—so be on the alert. 


Upper Hudson. 

Start from Raquette Lake, then to Long Lake. 
through a series of lakes—connection with port- 
ages—to Newcomb Lake then down the Hudson 
River to Glens Falls: This is about 200 miles 
and should take seven to ten days. After leav- 
ing the lakes there is plenty of “white water” 
and wild country. Take a light outfit and 
heavy clothing. After July 1 the water will be 
too low to navigate. 


Pequonnick River. 

This cruise may be started at Stockholm if 
taken early in the year or after a heavy rain. 
However to have enough water to take you over 
the shallow places it is better to begin the trip 


’ from Charlottesburg. On account of the numer- 


ous delays and possible troubles along the route 
it is well to arrive at Charlottesburg in the 
evening and stop over, thereby getting an early 
start the next day. The run down this stream 





the Touring Canoeist. 


will be a strenuous effort and should be taken 
by those only who have had some experience in 
running “white water.” There are several places 
along the river where eatables can be purchased, 
but it is better to provide yourself beforehand 
with enough to last throughout the day. 


Care should be taken when rounding narrow 
parts of the stream where you cannot see ahead 
for a distance, especially where the water is 
running very swiftly as often fallen trees ob- 
struct the passage. There is one bad spot be- 
low the first dam from Charlottesburg where 
the river runs through a small section of wood- 
land and joins another stream. On rounding 
the bend you are suddenly brought to face with 
a fallen tree, and unless you have your boat 
under control there will be a “smash” that will 
prove disastrous to canoe and duffle, not to men- 
tion your own minor hurts. 

Too much care can not be exercised in hold- 
ing the boat in check and under full control at 
all times in running this stream. There is a 
drop of several hundred feet in fifteen to twenty 
miles. If fortunate, this trip can be continued 
to Mountain View. 


Hackensack River. 

Ship to West Nyack—The start is made under- 
neath the railroad bridge. The stream is very 
narrow and shallow to start, and it means work- 
ing together or your boat will be broadside 
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However, there is no danger 
and any canoeist who has had a little experience 


most of the time. 


can easily navigate. This is a very pretty trip 
to Hackensack. If you wish and have the time 
you can continue, making arrangements with 
some one to ship your boat home or to the start 
of the next trip. 


Ramapo River. 

This is somewhat longer and more exciting 
than the Hackensack. The start is made from 
Suffern, but those who are willing to chance a 
“ducking” (as a good canoeist never carries 
around) should start from Tuxedo. A few miles 
south of Tuxedo there are several drops; to be 
fairly safe go to the left, to be game go to 
the right, with some one below. : 

If you leave from Suffern and wish to make 
a real pleasure trip take a light outfit and buy all 
your supplies beforehand. Hudson River canoe- 

_ists .can ship from Edgewater or the week end 
previous paddle to Piermont, N. Y. shipping 
from there. 

The first few hours there are many rifts, 
bridges and dams—thc left side will in most cases 
have the deeper water. At Oakland there is 
another dam. If you think there is six inches 
of water take a chance and go over light. After 
passing through the Pompton Lakes, keep your 
eye open for the big dam, and carry around the 
left. Do not pass under the briage below until 
you have looked it over. Take the second stream 
to the right below the bridge (the current will 
be against you), there will be another exciting 
drop, then after that there will be clear paddling. 
You can conveniently finish the trip at Moun- 
tain View or go further south if you wish. 


Wanaque River. 


Ship to Hewitt on the Erie—Owing to ser- 
vice and possibility of delay arrange to remain 
at Hewitt the night previous. What you wish 
to keep dry, put in the bag. It will be neces- 
sary to be ever on the alert, and have a partner 
whose eccentricities with the paddle you under- 
stand fully, for you will have no time to ask 
“which side shall we take” otherwise it will be 
“what shall I go for?” 

Go to the left on the first drop, also carry 
around the first dam to the left. This stream 
runs into the Ramapo below Pompton Lakes, 
where you follow the Ramapo River trip to 
Mountain View. 


Raritan (North Branch). 


Start at Far Hills, which is on the Passaic 
and Delaware Branch of the D. L.& W. Put up 
Saturday night at North Branch, where there is 
a hotel close to the river, just below the dam— 
about fifteen miles from Far Hills. Next day 
continue about thirty-five miles to Bound Brook. 
From Far Hills to North Branch the water is 
shallow and can only be made at high water. 


Passaic River. 


Start at Chatham on the D. L. & W.—There is 

_ practically no fast water on this trip, but a good 
steady current. The scenery in May, however, 

when the leaves are coming out is very fine, and 

may be compared to the Everglades in Florida— 

especially at high water. The river winds its 

way in and out among the trees, and you must 

be ever on the lookout not to lose the main chan- 

nel. The trip can-be discontinued at many 


points—depending upon the time at your disposal. 
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JAMES B. REGAN 


Proprietor of the world-famous Knickerbocker 
Hotel, one of the largest and most fashionable 


hotels in New York, says: 


*‘No day is complete for me without 
at least one pee of mild, aromatic 


Tuxedo to c 


ase away big and .little 


worries and bring me complete bodily 


and mental ease.’’ 


Tuxedo Chases the 


Jigger-Jumps 


. 7 


It's always picnic time for Tuxedo . 


smokers. 


They make every day a 


holiday by packing their pipes full of 


Pia 


(acs) 


ATOM poco om 
LE ererrrs 


Tuxedo soon as they see a big or little worry starting down the 
street toward them. You're bound to be a happy man when you 
smoke this mild, pleasant tobacco. It’s pure sunshine in a green- 
and-gold tin—mellow, rich-ripe and perfect. 


The Perfect Tobacco for Pipe and Cigarette 


Superb leaves of cream-of-the-crop Kentucky Burley — selected for 
mildness and delicious fragrance—treated by the famous “Tuxedo Process” 
which gentles the tobacco so it cannot bite your tongue: that’s Tuxedo! 


You can smoke pipeful after pipeful without the slightest throat-irrita- 


tion or tongue-bite. 


Tuxedo is restful and refreshing, comforting and 


cheering—all that perfect tobacco should be. Next time you feel as if life 
was getting to be gosh-awful, just go round to any dealer anywhere and 


say: “ Tuxedo.” 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Convenient, glassine- wrapped, 


moisture-proof pouch . . . . 5c 
In Tin Humidors, 40c and 80c 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 


In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


It’s a synonym for sunshine. 


10c 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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MOTOR FOR A CANOE. 


For lovers of canoeing here is a type of port- 
able motor installation that should prove inter- 
esting. The frame of the motor rests on a board 
about 2 ft. long, which distributes the weight 
very thoroughly so as not to strain the canoe. 
There is a movable tube surrounding the shaft 
of the motor which controls the direction in 
which the propeller is faced and this controls the 
movement of the boat—even reversing it just by 
moving the tiller. Surrounding the above-men- 
tioned tube is another larger tube flanged at the 
bottom. This tube is run up through the bot- 
tom of the canoe till the flange (faced with a 
rubber gasket) is tight against the bottom of the 
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canoe. A nut over the top of this large tube 
clamps the canoe, the foundation board, and the 
motor frame securely as though in one piece. 
This makes a perfectly water-tight joint and a 
neat job of installing. No thwarts are used. 
The motor does not touch the canoe at any 
point; it rests on the board only. 

The great advantage of this type of installa- 
tion is that it keeps the weight of the motor low 
down—a vital point in a canoe—and does not 
mar the canoe in any way. One hole through 
the bottom is all that is required. This in- 
stallation is exclusive with Joymotor made by 
Joy Engineering Company, Tribune Building, 
Chicago. 





PHEASANT AND QUAIL DWELL IN 
HARMONY. 
Cassopolis, Mich., May 12, I9I5. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Reading in your last issue, I find a letter from 
Mr. Griffith, Columbus, Ohio, dated April 1oth, 
in which he gives the views of General Speaks, 
the game warden of Ohio, on the subject, “Is 
the Mongolian pheasant a menace to the native 
game birds of the State, especially the quail?” I 
feel that it is due you that I should give you the 
facts within my knowledge on this proposition. 

I am no doubt the largest and most successful 
raiser of game birds and quail in this part of 


the country. My Ringneck and Mongolian pheas- 


ants are penned in compartments fenced with 
two-inch poultry netting. These pens, holding 
the pheasants, run in a square about a field that 
we use for general gardening. My quail are 
turned loose in this garden field. They are not 
pinioned and their wings are not clipped. They 
come and go from the garden at their pleasure. 
We are accustomed to feeding them in the even- 
ing, and a great many of them always gather in 
from the outside alfalfa and other fields of the 
farm for the sweets that we throw to them. 


In going from their garden, they must fly over 
or run through the pheasant pens, and as a conse- 
quence they usually pass through the pens, be- 
cause they are averse to flying when running or 
walking will accomplish their purpose. They fre- 
quently remain in the pens with the pheasants 

‘all day. There is not a time when I go into the 
pheasant pens but what I find quail in some of 
them. I have never known a quail to be hurt 
by a pheasant and I have never known a pheas- 
ant to attack one. They eat together and appear to 
be either on the most friendly terms or indiffer- 
ent to each other. 

These statements of mine can be verified, if 
you desire, to have them verified, by the Hon. 
‘Wm. R. Oates, Commissioner of Fish and Gam 
of the State of Michigan, and by his deputies, 
Messrs. Jones, Hunter and Condon, who recently 
visited my place and spent a pleasant half day 
with me among the birds. Mr. Oates on that 
occasion ‘stated to me that it was indeed a con- 
vincing surprise to him, after all he had read on 


the subject, to see the pheasants and the quail in: 


such close and peaceful association. 


HELEN BARTLETT. 


ST. JOHNS RIVER BASS FISHING. 
Alanson, Mich. 


For years I have heard of the big’ bass in the 
St. Johns River, Florida, and this last winter I 
decided to give these waters a trial. Taking the 
Clyde Line steamer at Jacksonville in the after- 
noon I arrived at Astor early in the morning. 
Being a little tired after my trip I did not fish 
any the first day, but spent my time doing some 
scouting to find out where to fish and what to 
fish with. Spoon-hooks are used but little down 
here and most everyone uses artificial minnows 
for bait. I had some of these with me and 
bought some others here that I was advised were 
good for these waters. I learned also that the 
bass were jumping but did not realize just what 
was meant by this. The next morning we 
started out and after we had gone up the river 
a couple of miles the old-timers began looking 
ahead to see, as they stated, “if anything doing.” 
They must have seen something that I did not, 
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Sportsmen! This Is Your Motor 
It was designed with your special needs in mind. It has five speed 


adjustments—a high speed, trolling speed, neutral, and a slow and fast 
reverse. All speed adjustments are secured without stopping your 


Speed 
@J Motor 


or altering its normal speed. Has push-button control. Clamps to the stern of any square 
or pointed stern row-boat in a jiffy. Develops 2 H. P. Runs in salt or fresh water. 


Has Magneto Built in Flywheel 


Oan also be furnished with battery ignition or dual ignition if desired. Has silencer on the 


exhaust. Positively water- 
in free catalog No. W. 


tight gear housing. These 
Motors for Larger Boats 


and numerous other features described 


ranging in sizes from 2 to 30 H. P., 
descri| in free catalog No. 24. 
Dealers Wanted 
The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 
1549 Caille St., DETROIT, MICH, 


for one of them said: “They are a-going it to 
beat the band.” In a couple of minutes we were 
near the fishing grounds, and sure enough, they 
were going it, large mouth bass of all sizes, jump- 
ing in the air and throwing shad miunows around 
in every direction; sometimes twenty-five to fifty 
bass were in the air at one time. 

The men who were used to it took their time 
and waited until they were within casting dis- 
tance of a big one, but my first cast was, I re- 
gret to say, a failure, as I tried to swing my bait 
in midair to reach a big one after I had already 
cast for another one. Well, I guess for a few 
minutes I was about the most excited fisherman 
that had struck these waters, but after a while 
I settled down to take my time until I could cast 





where a big cne broke, and then I began to have 
real sport. They may not fight quite as well as 
our northern bass but they make a good fight 
at that, and they run all the way up to ten and 
twelve pounds. 

Aluminum and white minnows are the most 
successful in these waters, both surface and 
underwater. A two-inch aluminum minnow gave 
the best results for an underwater. When bass 
are jumping the wiggle baits are the best and 
I have had my best catches on them. ‘When the 
shad minnows are running to the ocean the bass 
feed on them and the wiggle minnows resemble 
the shad movements and fool the bass. 

C. W. MEEKER. 


Algonquin Provincial (Ontario) Park 


A Thoroughly Universal Vacation Territory 
MIDST WILD AND: DELIGHTFUL SCENERY 


IDEAL CANOE TRIPS 


A PARADISE FOR.CAMPERS 


SPLENDID FISHING 


2,000 Fect Above Sea Level 


** Nominigan Camp"* 
’ ‘THE “HIGHLAND INN” affords fine hotel service. Camps “Nominigan” and “ Minnesing” offer novel and 
comfortable accommodation at reasonable rates. 


Write for illustrated advertising matter giving full particulars, rates, etc., to 


J.D. McDONALD 


G. T. BELL 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 


FRANK P. DWYER 
917 Merchaats Loan and Trust Bldg., CHICAGO 290 Broadway, NEW YORK 256 Washington St., BOSTON 





Getting Off at a Good Start 


A. B. CHOWN 
607 Park Bldg., PITTSBURG, PA. 
W. P. HINTON 
Asst. Passenger Traffic Manager, Montreal 


E. H. BOYNTON 
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Forest and Stream is Official Organ of the Amer‘can Canoe Association. 


LETTER FROM THE CHAIRMAN. 
Fellow Members A. C. A.: 


In this issue of Forest and Stream appears the 
official Regatta Program for the Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meet of the American Canoe Association 
at Sugar Island, August 6th to 2oth, 1915. 

Eevery endeavor has been made by the Re- 
gatta Committee to arrange a program that 
should prove satisfactory to the racing men and 
every effort possible will -be made to have the 
races run as scheduled. 

Friday, August 13th, is designated as “Pad- 
dling Day.” It is thought that by devoting one 
entire day to the paddling races, it will not only 
do away with any uncertainty as to just when 
these races will be run, but will also give every 
one an opportunity to enter the paddling events. 

Saturday, August 14th, is “Central Division 
Day.” The Division will hold its meet and 
regatta on the island that day. The following 
four Division Trophies will be raced for by Cen- 
tral Division men: 

Central Division Sailing Trophy—The Vice- 
Commodore Cup, the Ka-ne-en-da Canoe Club 
Trophy and a Central Division Cruising Trophy. 
The program also includes several open A. C. A. 
races. 

On Monday, August 16, the Wilderness Cruis- 





ing Contest will be held. Particulars of this : Bagi ene 5 

interesting and instructive contest was published eae . S 

in the March issue of Forest and Stream, whose Bs a 

editor has-so kindly offered to present a hand- - 

some Trophy Cup to be known as “The Forest Camp of the American Canoe Association in the Thousand Islands. 


me Stream Wilderness Cruising Trophy.” This xk C.C. is stronger on the cruising end of canoe- interest in this sport, far from it. We hold an 
— will be in addition to the prize offered by the ing than in the racing game, not. that it lacks annual regatta and have made a fair showing at 
association. 

It is sincerely hoped that our cruising canoe- 
ists will turn out strong this year and that they 
will enter this contest in goodly numbers. Re- 
member, it is not a race but a test of skill for 
the all-around canoist and camper. 

Great care will be used in selecting appropri- 
ate prizes for all the events, and everything pos- 
sible will be done by the Regatta Committee to 
make the 1915 meet the best ever.. 

Canoeably yours, 
A. F. SAUNDERS, A. C. A. 6187, 
Chairman, Regatta Committee. 























Our Business is Making Guns: For over 50 years we have 


made big guns, little guns, 
GOOD GUNS— 


















KA-NE-EN-DA CANOE CLUB. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Central Division, A. C. A. 

June 7th marks the opening of the eighth sea- 
son of canoe activity for the Ka-ne-en-da Canoe 
Club. This energetic little canoe organization 
has grown from a membership of 16 in 1908 to 
a club of 70 active canoeists. The club’s home 
is situated on picturesque Onondaga outlet, be- 
tween Onondaga Lake and the Seneca River; no 
better waters ever flowed for canoe and paddle 
than this beautiful central New York stream. 
With its several tributaries it sis canoeable for 
over a hundred miles, winding its way from Sen- 
eca Lake to Ontario. With such ideal cruising 
waters at its doors it is but natural that the 


















“Old Reliable” PARKER Guns 


Send for Catalogue and 20-bore Booklet, FREE ! 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 


NEW YORK SALES ROOMS, 32 WARREN STREET 


































both the Division and General Meets of the 
A. C. A. Member H. W. Hart brought sailing 
honors to the club last July by winning the Cen- 
tral Division Sailing Trophy. 

The club expects to send a large number of 
its members to Sugar Island next August, and 
our racing men will endeavor to make a good 
showing in the races. 

Especial interest is manifest among our fel- 
lows in the Wilderness Cruising Contest and we 
are going to make a mighty effort to bring back 
that Forest and Stream Trophy so kindly offered 


by its owners. 
A. F. SAUNDERS, 


Vice-Commodore, Central Div., A. C. A. 
Officers and directors, K. C. C., 1915, are 
Francis Hall, Commodore; Karl J. Viola, Vice- 
Commodore; C. C. Brown, Treasurer; Robert L. 
Allen, Secretary; M. V. Gilbert, Measurer. 
Directors, H. W. Warwick, A. F. Saunders. 


A. C. C. MEMBERSHIP. 
NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED 


Atlantic Division:—Aymar Wattel, 661 W. 
183rd St., New York, N. Y., by L. B. Morgan; 
Thomas I. Conrad, 503 18th Ave., Newark, N. J., 
by Herman E Mende; W. Bonk, 465 Ninth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., by Thomas Blackwood; 
Terence Smith, 248 Audubon Ave., New York, 
N. Y., Evan ‘W. Hughes, 248 Audubon Ave., New 
York, N. Y., Harold S. Hughes, 248 Audubon 
Ave., New York, N. Y., and Cyril V. Hughes, 248 
Audubon Ave., New York, N. Y., all by Payne 
L. Kretzmer; Marion M. Wattel, 661 W. 18rd 
St.. New York, N. Y., by Ernest B. Spence; 
Charles H. Joralemon, Jr., 7 Emmett St., Newark, 
N. J., and Mark Leitch, Jr., 128 Whittlesey Ave., 
West Orange, N. J., both by Clemons Schroeder; 
Wm. Frank Smidt, 425‘ West 160th St. New 
York, N. Y., by L. B. Morgan. 

Central Division :—H. M. Schwartz, 20 Fourth 
St., Ilion, N. Y., by Geo. P. Stone; Emilio J. 
Buchaca, 504 James St., Syracuse, N. Y., by A. F. 
Saunders; Carl R. Delano, 542 Cortland Ave., 
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THE “MASCOT” WEEDLESS BAITS 


Wobble, Dive, Float, Surface or Underwater 





WEEDLESS No. 1 WINGED “MASCOT” 
DEEP WATER OR SURFACE BAIT 

This bait is also very weedless and a dead- 
ly killer. It can be used as a strict surface 
bait, throwing a spray of water, or as a deep 
water bait, running five feet deep or more. 
It “* Wobbles,”’ dives and floats when at rest. 
Fully guaranteed in every respect. Made 
with Red Head and White Body or all Red, 
White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 2 Cents 





Spoons, 
THE W. J. JAMISON COMPANY, Dept. T . 


These Baits have been tested and are endorsed and recommended 
by the leading authorities on bass and pickerel fishing. 


EXTRA HOOKS, EITHER DOUBLE OR TREBLE 5 CENTS EACH OR 10 CENTS PER SET OF THREE 


Send stamp for catalogue in colors describing the ‘‘Mascot’’ Baits, “‘Coaxer’’ Baits, Trout and Bass Flies, 
Weedless Hooks, Leaders, Non-Kinking Sinkers, Jamison’s Special Bait Casting Lines. 
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THE WEEDLESS “MASCOT” 
NEAR SURFACE OR SURFACE BAIT 


We guarantee that you can cast this bait 
among thick lilies, rashes, underwater weeds. 
logs, stumps, snags, etc. Also that it is a sure 
killer. It runs at varying depths from the sur- 
face to two feet deep and will either Wobble 
or swim straight as desired. Is also reversible. 
Made with Red Head and White Body or all 
Red, White or Yellow. 


PRICE EACH, 75 CENTS, Postage 3 Cents 



























736 S. California Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 






















Syracuse, N. Y., by Francis Hall; Edwin S. 
Van Deusen, 530 Allen St., Syracuse, N. Y., and 
Herman P. Fickeisen, 309 Seward St., Syracuse, 
N. Y., both by A. F. Saunders; W. A. Hughes, 
248 Garfield Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., Thomas McE. 
Vickers, Syracuse, N. Y., William E. Cole, 318 
South Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., Arthur C. Graham, 
330 Hawley Ave., Syracuse, N. Y., and Frank J. 
Burkhart, 116 Stueben St., Syracuse, N. Y., all 
by Francis Hall. 

Eastern ‘Division :—Frederick F. Fischer, 127 
Saltonstall Ave., New Haven, Conn., and Archie 
A. Ames, 68 Atwater St., New Haven, Conn., 
both by Philip Mack. 

Western Division:—George C. Sikes, 311 N. 


Central Ave., Chicago, Ill, by Robert F. Aber- 
crombie. 
RESIGNATION. 
Central Division:—5,578, Ransom N. Kalb- 
fleisch, Rochester, N. Y. 


WOULD FEEL LOST WITHOUT IT. 
Pennsylvania State Museum, 
Harrisburg, Pa., May 17, 1015. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Enclosed find my check to renew my subscrip- 
tion for one year. Would feel lost without this 
paper as I have been a reader of Forest and 
Stream for the past twenty-five years. 

BOYD P. ROTHROCK. 
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There are no foods as good as SPRATT’S. 


If you desire to keep your dogs alert and sharp-witted you must feed them on 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


They have no equal and their excellent quality is the result of long and costly experiments and modern methods of manufacture. 


Below is a partial list of biscuits manufactured by SPRATT’S PATENT :— 


SPRATT’S 


qVERY - 





y oxi 


Send 2c. stamp for “Dog Culture’? which contains valuable information regarding kennel management, rearing, etc. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Main Offices at NEWARK, N. J: 


Depots at San Francisco; St. Louis; Cleveland; Montreal. 


$ Cod Liver Oil Cakes 
4 Pet Dog Biscuits 

S Midget Biscuits 

Improved Mollicoddles 

Malt and Cod Liver Oil Cakes 


Terrier Cakes 

Fish and Meat Cakes 
Midget Charcoal Cakes 
Puppy Biscuits 
Greyhound Cakes 


New England Agency, Boston, Mass. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 





Forest and Stream is an Honorary Member of the Interstate Association for the Promotion of Trapshooting. 


TRAP 
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During the month past we have had so many gun problems -_ to us and they are of such general interest, we have decided 


instead of answering 


these questions by mail we w 


hereafter answer through the Gun Department in 


Forest and Stream. If any question comes to you concerning your gun or ammunition, or if you 


are going to buy a new gun, write our gun editor. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 

Third shoot of Interurban League of gun clubs 
was won, April 25, by Chicago G. C. with 235. 
Other clubs finished as follows: Evanston, 280; 
Long Lake, 227; Arlington Heights, 221; South 
Cicago, 220; Valparaiso, 215; Riverside, 2,070 
H. Gray was top individual with 49x50. W. D. 
Stannard was upper pro with same score. 

Great preparations are under way for the mid- 
summer handicap to be held at Maplewood, 
N. H., under auspices of Maplewood Hotel. The 
tournament will be under direct management of 
Mr. Dunspaugh, president of the hotel company. 
He will have as lieutenants, Bill Joselyn, Jack 
Fanning, Leonard Clark, Lloyd Lewis, Charley 
North and Frank Sheldon. Many of the shooters 


FOR RENT 


Salmon Fishing 


A mile and a half of water on the 
Northeast branch Ste. Marguerite River, 
near Tadousac, Province of Quebec, 
owned in fee. 

Affording fishing for two or three rods; 
five good pools within easy access of well 


equipped spacious camp beautifully situ- 
ated on bend of river. Season commences 
about the middle of June and fishing is 
good until August 15th. Owners would 
like to rent or would consider an offer 
for the sale of the water. 


For further particulars apply to 


CAMERON MACLEOD 


Room 350 Tremont Bldg. 
BOSTON, MASS. 





who were at Travers Island at the Champs, will 
be among those present. The location of the 
tournament is so delightful that it will afford a 
charming outing for Mr. and Mrs. Trap Shooter. 
U. S. GALLERY CHAMPIONSHIP. 
Hitting a half inch bullseye, at seventy-five 
feet, 499 times out of 500 shots, with a .22 cal- 


If you go after 


He can help you. 


iber rifle, gives A. D. Rothrock, of Ohio, title of 
individual gallery rifle shooting champion of 
United States He shot against the best rifle 
shots in the country of whom there were 69 
entered. Second place went to Langdon S. Chil- 
cott of Bangor, Me., with 487, third to T. A. 
Tully of Bridgeport, who scored the same 
number. 


TUNA 


Use the lines that The Tuna Club at Catalina has used for the last 


ten years. 
And if you go after 


TARPON 


Use the lines that The Tarpon Club at Aransas Pass has used for the 


last dozen years. 


———ASK YOUR DEALER FOR —— 


“Original Cuttyhunk’’ and 
“Joseph Jefferson Lines” 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


ASHAWAY, R. IL. U. S. A. 


Camping Outtfits 


A visit to our store will convince you that we have the most 
complete line of Camping Goods shown anywhere, they are 
displayed so one can see all the items, large or small necessary 


for the outing. 


If you cannot call send 5c. yor our Catalogue No. 67 F, illustrating these goods. 


Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 Broadway 









NEW YORK 




































FOREST AND STREAM 


The Lure of Long Island 














Boating, Bathing, Fishing, Shooting 


| 
There is a lake 


on Long Island, 
filled with 
black bass, only 
a short run from 
New York City. 
May we tell you 
the name of it? 


- There are two 
good trout 
streams you 
should know 
about. 


Do you know 
where to find 
leaping tuna, 
striped bass, 
trolling and surf 
casting in your 
own front yard? 





Have you 
selected your 
camp site for this 
season ? 


We know of 
some dandies. 


Trap shooting 
is popular at 
many hotels and 
clubs on Long 
Island. Want 
to know them? 
From one end of 
the Island to the 
other, on both 
sides wonderful 
beaches are 
found---surf or 
stillwater bathing 
-—-in fact---Long 
Island is the 


Sportsman’s and Sportswoman’s Mecca 
May we tell you all about the ISLAND OF ENCHANTMENT? 


“LONG ISLAND and REAL LIFE” 


is the title of a new book, giving a tabulated list of the hotels and boarding houses, their charges, 
etc., and illustrates and describes the good times of summer sojourners of former years. FREE 
at ticket offices, 200 Fifth Avenue (Arcade), 170 Broadway, or mailed upon receipt of ten cents 


by the General Passenger Agent, Long Island R.R., Room 371, Pennsylvania Station, N.Y. 
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The Ridgefield Park Gun Club is hastening 
building operations on its new club house in 
Bergen county (N. J.). 

President Tom Carroll is on the grounds each 
day overlooking matters and you can bet your 
pet gun on Tom’s ability to have a thing done 
up shipshape. 

The Du Pont gold watch fob bars for attach- 
ment to the fob, will be awarded to amateur 
and professional trapshooters, one bar for each 
additional run of 50 or over, as follows: 


For a Run of A Bar 
5006 98s.» ose 2-16in. wide (approximately) 
95 1000.02 54.54 3-16in. “ ie 


6“ “ 


100 and above...5-16 in. 

A gold watch will be awarded to amateur 
trapshooters when 15 runs of 350 or over are 
made. It will take 25 runs of 50 or over for a 
professional to win one. 

The other condition is that Du Pont powder 
be used. . 

- Oregon State Shoot was won by F. M. Troeh 
with 288x300. Interstate Association amateur 
championship went to L. Rayburn, 98x1oo. There 
were 52 entries. 

T. B. Trap and Gun Club, Las Animas, Colo., 
26 entries. Winner, J. H. Rohrer, with 110x125. 

Ridgefield (Conn.) Rod and Gun Club won by 
J. H. Finch of Greenwich with 141x150. This 
carries with it the Connecticut State champion- 
ship. Dr. G. H. Martin was second with 140. 


Western Pennsylvania T. S. L. at Pitcairn won | 


by R. A. King with 142. There were 85 entries. 
Central Ohio T. S .L. Springfield, Ohio, won 


by K. P. Johnson with 97x100 after shoot off | 


with H. E. Smith; 105 shooters took part. 

Lawrence Gun Club, Lawrence, Kansas, won by 
George Grub with 141x150. Sixty-nine shooters 
toed the score. 

Grundy Center (Iowa) Gun Club won by 
Charles Hummel with 384x400. This was a 
two-day tournament with 29 shooters, among the 
pros being made in America Fred Gilbert, who 
showed his speed with 237x400. 

Oklahoma State tournament, held at McAlester 
Gun Club, was remarkable for the number of 
ripping scores. Sam Huntley took high gun for 
the two days with 395x400, besides breaking 100 
straight for State championship, for which, how- 
ever, he was not eligible. Interstate state champion- 
ship was won by J. A. Campbell with 9o9x1o0o. 
W. Lambert made a run of 142. There were 
66 entries. W. G. BEECROFT. 


Spratt’s Patent have been calling their cus- 
tomers’ attention to the fact that at three shows 
recently over three thousand (3,000) prizes were 
won by dogs fed regularly and exclusively or 
Spratt’s Dog Foods. Surely, this is a record 
that any firm might be proud of. A specimen of 
catalogue “Dog Culture,” a valuable canine treat- 
ise, will be mailed on receipt of post-card ad- 
dressed to Spratt’s Patent Limited, Newark, N. J. 





FOR SALE-—Salmon fishing outfit. Complete, finest 
quality. Rare opportunity. A. B. J., care of Forest 
and Stream. ; 
FOR SALE—A 10 oz. single fly, 7 x 9; wall tent 
* stg poles and stakes, brand new. Address, Forest and 
Team. 


FOR SALE—Winchester .25-20, model 1822, first-class 
shape, 200 primers, 75 cartridges, first | n takes it; 
eleven volumes Putney’s Law Library, first $8 takes 
them. Frederick G. Banker, Travers, Minn. 


FOR SALE-—Savage .z2 hi-power, shot times, 36 

cartridges, perfectly new, $22.50. One .32 Colt’s police 
sitive, 4-in. barrel, new, with leather holster, $11. 
. E. Moss, Flovill, Ga. 


FOR SALE—4 x 5 folding camera; cost 3; used 6 
weeks; take $18. Harry Semler, ae. 



























FOREST AND STREAM 


> AND CAMPING 


OUTFITS 


| have completed a revised edition of our catalog and want to send 
a copy to everyone who is interested in outdoor life whether 
for health or recreation. I call it a 
















NEWFOUNDLAND fiers 


The count 
of Fish an 


SPORTSMAN’S HANDBOOK 


for it not only illustrates and describes the many things an outer- 
man or woman needs but tells of my personal experiences in the 
wilds when camping, fishing and hunting, with advice as to equip- 
ment and many “ kinks” in wildcraft 


Let Me Send You This Catalogue 


It tells of the goods we supplythecamper, the angler,the hunter and 
all who enjoy base-ball, golf, tennis or in fact, any game or pastime. 
Every article is reasonably priced and sold with the distinct un- 
derstanding that the money you pay is yours until you are satisfied. 


This 472 page book will be sent you free if you mention No. 625 


Ce sill anette 


New YORK SPORTING Goons Co. 
15 and 17 Warren Street, New York 





A Country of Fish and Game 
A Paradise for the Camper and Angler 


the Reid Newfoundland Company’s system is exceedingly rich in all kinds 


F Game. All along the route of the Railway are streams famous for their Salmon and Trout 
fishing, also Caribou barrens. Americans who have been fishing and hunting in Newfoundland 
there is no other country in the world in which so good fishing and hunting can 
such ease as in Newfoundland. Information, together with illustrated Booklet and Folder, cheerfully 
forwarded upon application to 

W. N. JOHNSTONE, General Passenger 


be secured and with 






nt, Reid Newfoundiand Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 


EXCELSIOR BELT SAFE--Absolutely Water-proof 


Indispensable to the BATHER to put your Eyeglasses, Jewelry, Bathouse Key in before going into the water. 
EVERY CANOEIST, FISHERMAN,-HUNTER, ETC. a 


ill keep your Matches, Cigarettes, Tobacco, Money Water-Proof, Dust-Proof Burg- 
ge er ert 


should have one. Wil 
lar-Proof. Small and compact, made of Brass, Nickel Plated, Gun Metal or : 


fancy canvas belt. Sent anywhere on recei of $1.00. 
HYFIELD MFG. CO., 48 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


cuses light at 
any angle. 

2. Exclusive pat- 
ent device in base 
permits instant 
attachment any- 
where---to chair, 
door, piano, desk, 
table, gun locker, 
writing machine, 
score sheet. 


3. Universal-joint 
permits turning 
light in any di- 
rection. 

4. Also, silk cord 
on reel in base 
allows lamp to be 
used anywhere 
within ten - foot 
radius of electric 
socket. 





This Portable, 200 
Electric Lamp = 


Puts the Light Where You Need It 


The adjustable reflector focuses a clear, strong, mellow light exactly 
where needed. Keeps eyes in the shade, avoiding all strain. You 
can hang it above a writing-desk, clamp it to a bed rod, place it flat 
on a table, and direct the light at any angle. Try it; make clear 
thinking and hard reading easier. Carry it with you in your grip. 
It is compact; takes little room. 

This is a Sportsman’s Opportunity Presented by Sportsmen—No Risk. 

If your retailer does not carry it send us his name and we will 
send you the lamp through him. Or send us $2.00 direct, and we 
will send you the lamp beautifully finished in satin brass, for ten 
days’ trial, parcel post prepaid. 

If for any reason you wish to return it at the end of that period, 
we will refund your money without question. 

You can use this lamp wherever there is an electric light current— 
in your home, or in your office. And is it not worth many times 
$2.00 to save your eyes from strain caused by poor or ill-directed 
light? The price of the Leindorf light puts it within reach of every 
Forest and Stream reader. Write now to the 


Leindorf Electric Light Co., Inc. 
226 West qand St., New York City 

Please find enclosed $2.00 in cash, 
money-order, or check, for which 
kindly send your Portable Electric 
Lamp on trial for 10 days to 


Attractive Offer to Agents 
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Salmon 
Bass 


Biggest, gamiest fish in 
America. 

6 and 8 pounders plentiful. 
12 pounders occasionally. 

1500 forest lakes to choose 
from, down in 


MAINE 


Only 10 Hours from New York 
Only 5 Hours from Boston 


Get up a party. See what a few days in 
the woods will do for you. 

Good guides, comfortable hotels, splen- 
did camps. 

Send for free booklets, “Fish and Game in 
Maine,” “I Go-A-Fishing” and ‘Maine Guides.” 
They tell you where and how to go. Address 

VACATION BUREAU 
171 Broadway, Room 105 , New York 


New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
Boston & MaineR.R. MaineCentral R.R. 





Log Cabin Hotel 


Famous the world over for its Salmon 
fishing, Caribou hunting and healthful 
climate. 60 hours from New York. 
Built entirely of logs, modern through- 
out, on Georges Lake. We outfit camp- 
ing parties. Special rates for long visits 
and parties. 


WHITTINGTON & DODD, Props. 
SPRUCE BROOK, NEWFOUNDLAND 





| smashes in this classic. 
| atmosphere of all but eight of the 200 swirling, 


FOREST AND STREAM 


NEW YORK ATHLETIC CLUB’S AMATEUR 
CHAMPIONSHIP OF AMERICA. 
George Bull Durham Lyon Gets Away With the 
Big Amateur Classic. 

Ole Bull Lyon of Durham, where the cows 


come from,.and New York Athletic Club wound 


up an unusually successful season, the chief event | 
of which was taking home the N. Y. A. C. Ama- | 


teur Championship, held at Travers Island, un- 
der auspices of the Mercury Foot organization, 
directed by George J. Corbett. Never before has 
Travers Island held such a gathering of trap 
shooters, nor has a more representative bunch 
of dyed in the wool, can’t question ’em, amateurs 
shot a tournament. The entries were so resplen- 
dent with class that George L. had to shoot 


records full of holes, big enough through which | 
Last | 


to carry away the glory, laud and honor. 
year’s winner, Ralph Spotts, generally conceded 
to be the best shot in this section, stepped down 
to fifth place, with good grace. As a harbinger 
of spring, a fine young wet rain allied itself with 
a wholesome wind, which led the mourners to an- 
nounce that scores would be rotten. Alas for 
the mourners, they knew not whereof they mum- 
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Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 
118 W. 31st Street New York 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in youn 
small-mouth black bass commercially in the Unite 
States. Vigorous young bass in various sizes, rang- 
tng from advanced fry to 3 and 4 iuch fingerlings 
for stocking purposes. 

Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn. 








bled; the scores not only beat high of last year | 
but trailed the ground record in the empty shells. | 


Preliminary Handicap. 


When entries closed the score showed 115 | 
aerosaucer crackers in line, with a congregation | 


of names with which to conjure. There were 
Spotts, Lyons, Burns, Newcomb, Snow, Richard- 
son, Randall, Heil, Hendrickson, Billings, Gun- 
ther, in fact, as the appended score wi!l show, 


the top register mud disc destroyers were there | 


to make the win anything but a Christmas tree 
picking. Eight events of twenty-five targets were 
shot. Lyon missed two in his first string, one 


| in the next three, made a full in the fifth, 


missed one in each of the next two and skidded 
off two in the last event, chalking up 191, win- 
ning the preliminary event with a record score. 

A. B. Richardson of Wilmington, and Delaware 
State champion, finished only one target behind © 
Lyon, after what seemed a hopeless chance for 
place. Richardson ran his last eighty-five 
straight. Third place went to Ralph L. Spotts. 
Boston-N. Y. A. C. Inter Club Championship. 

The last match between the class of Boston 


| and Travers Island, which race has been going 


on all season, was finished, the Mercury Foot 
scaler chasers winning with 1,783 against 1,604 
After the previous match the Bostonians had a 
lead of 27 saucers. This was soon chewed up 
by the metropolitan bunch and 62 tacked on to 
it. In a second one crack out of the box team 
championship N. Y. A. C. again put one over 
on the bivalve aggregation. The 
1,648 to 1,433. 

Championship Event. 


George Lyon was touted to win this affair and | 
| true to form he did that little thing, with one 
| target more than needed to win the preliminary, 


and at the same time kopping the record for 
He cleaned the ambient 


driving, twisting clay saucers hurled catapaulti- 
cally over Shoal Harbor toward the shores of 
Long Island, five miles over yonder. And be it 
said in a whisper that there are no harder traps 
over which to shoot than those opposite the barns 
of the defunct menagerie across the creek, where 
John H. Starin dug a fortune out of the pockets 





| of picnickers. 


(Continued on page 374) 


score was | 








WANTED—FOREST AND STREAM Volumes back 
of 1906 with indexes. Bound sets preferred. State 
price. 


J. C. PHILLIPS Wenham, Mass. 


Graphitoleo 


a.mixture of choice flake graphite and pure 
petrolatum, cannot gum or become rancid. Lubri- 
cates without waste all parts of the gun and 
reel, Not a liquid. Sold everywhere in small, 
convenient tubes. Write for sample No. 5a-H. 
Made in Jereny City, N. rh by the 
stablished 1 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Racer 









= Storm and R , 400 candle power, at 
= cent hour, The simplest and most eco- 
nomical tern for lighting harnyards. stables, 


rounds, boats, 


dairies. warehouses, camping 
icks—no smoke 


etc Nochimney to —no 

. —no dirt —al ways ready. 

Agents write for our special proposition, 
THE TURES MFC. CO. 

403 StxTu STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS, 








Not a toy, but the real thing! 

For Hunters, Fishermen, Campers, Canoeists, Guides, etc. 

Eight real tools, Kach made of best grade of steel. Knife 

Blade, Hack Saw, Screw Driver, File, Leather Punch, Wood 

Saw, Gimlet, Can Opener, Cap Remover and interchange- 

able Handle—all in a Leather C.se. Fits the hip pocket. 
Weight 10 ounces, 

prepaid anywhere in U. S. on receipt of $2.00. Your money 

back if not perfectly satisfied. Circular on request. 
THE WREN CO., 761 Hudson Blvd., Bayonne, N. J. 





Central New Brunswick 
HUNTING CAMPS 


located in centre of big game district of}N. B. Moose, 
caribou, deer and bear all at same camps. 
Correspondence solicited. 


GEORGE E. GOUGH 


North View Victoria Co.,7N. B. 








IMPORTED NORWEGIAN 
BEARHOUNDS, Irish Wolf- 
s, English Blood- 


hounds, American  Fox- 
hounds, a and 
Cat Hounds Illustrated 
catalogue for 5c. stamp. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, 
Lexington, Ky. 








DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do i= want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If so 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Brook Eyed Eggs for Sale 


N. F. HOXIE, 
TROUT, R. F. D., PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
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This Out Board Motor Canoe 


The War Prices 


being offered at present, enable you to get a high grade, canvas covered 


Canadian Canoe 


is only one of the many attractive models that we make. 


Opportunity seldom knocks twice at any man’s door. 


at prices as low as anything 
offered in the United States 


Take advantage of it now. 


Free catalogue of full line for the asking. 


CHESTNUT CANOE CO., Ltd., Box 120, FREDERICTON, N.B., CANADA 
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Conditions make this offer possible. 


setters and pointers, fox and cat hounds, wolf and 
deer hounds. Coon and opossum hounds, varmint and 
rabbit hounds, English blood hounds, bear and _lion 
hcunds, also Airedale terriers. 
uarantee refunded. Sixty page 


faction or money 


highly illustrated, instructive and interesting catalogue | 


for ten cents in stamps or coin. 20 per cent. reduction 
allowed on all orders received within thirty days. 


BROOK TROUT FRY 


Eggs taken from wild fish. Visit or write, 
DRUMLIN TROUT HATCHERY 
Barneveld, N. Y. 





CANOEING. 
Regatta, August 6th-2oth, 1915 
SUGAR ISLAND 
Monday, August 9th Inspection. 
9:30 A. M.—AIl canoes and sails to be submitted 
for measurement and weighing. 


Time 
2:00 P. M.—Open canoes, sailing twice around 
i Sugar Island, time 1% hours. 
4:00 P. M.—Decked canoes, relay race, three 
times around Sugar Island, time 2 


hours. 
Tuesday, August roth. 

9:00 A. M.—Decked canoes, “Sailing Trophy,” 
1st heat, 6 miles on triangle, time 2% 
hours. 

2:00 P. M.—Open canoes, “Sailing Trophy,” 1st 
heat, 3 miles on triangle, time 1% 
hours. 

4:30 P. M.—Mixed tandem paddling race, double 
blade, 4% mile. 

5:00 P, M.—Over board race, paddling. 

Wednesday, August 11th. 

9:00 A. M.—Open canoes, “Sailing Trophy,” 2nd 
heat, 3 miles windward and leeward, 
time 1% hours. 

9:30 A. M.—Open canoes, novice sailing 
conditions to be decided later. 

2:00 P. M.—Decked canoes, “Sailing Trophy,” 2nd 
heat, 6 miles windward and leeward, 
time 2% hours. : 

3:30 P. M.—Ladies’ paddling race, tandem single 
blade, % mile. 

4:00 P. M.—Tilting contest. 

Thursday, August 12th. 

9:00 A. M.—Decked canoes, “Sailing Trophy,” 
re heat, 6 miles on triangle, time 24 

ours. 

2:00 P. M.—Open canoes, “Sailing Trophy,” 3rd 
heat, 3 miles on triangle, time 1% 
hours. 

PADDLING DAY. 
Friday, August 13th. . 

9:30 A. M.—Racing class, one man, single blade, 

¥Y% mile. 


race, 


10:00 A. M.—Cruising class, one man, single blade, 
¥% mile. 

10:30 A. mR class, tandem double blade, 
¥Y% mile. 

11:00 A, M.—Cruising class, tandem double blade, 
¥Y% mile. 

11:30 A. M.— facing class, one man, double blade, 
¥Y% mile. 


2:00 P. M.—Cruising class, record race, % mile. 
2:30 P. M.—Cruising class, tandem single blade, 
¥Y% mile. 


21. 3:00 P. M.—Cruising class, juniors, tandem single 
blade, 150 yards. 

22. 3:30 P. M.—Cruising class, one man, double blade, 
4 mile. 

23. 4:30 P. M.—Racing class, tandem single blade, 


4 mile. 

24. 5:00 P. M.—Tail end, race. 
Saturday, August 14th. 

CENTRAL DIVISION DAY. 


25. g:00 A. M.—Record “Sailing Race,” 4% miles on 
triangle, time 2% hours. Open A. 
A. event. 

26. 2:00 P. M.—Open canoes, “Central Division Sail- 
ing Trophy,” 3 miles on triangle, 


time 1% hours. 

27. 2:30 P. M.—Decked canoes, “Mab Trophy,” 7% 

miles on triangle, time 3 hours, open 
A. C. A. event. 

28. 3:00 P. M.—Racing class, “Vice-Commodore’s 
Cup,” one man, single blade, % mile. 

29. 3:30 P. M.—Cruising class “Central Division 
Cruising Club Trophy,” tandem single 
blade, % mile. 

30. 4:00 P. M.—Racing class ‘“Ka-ne-en-da” Canoe 
Club Trophy,” tandem single blade, 
men from same club, % mile. 

1 Mile, Open A. C. A. Event. 

31 4:30 P. M.—Paddling trophy race. 

32. 5:00 P. M.—Cruising class, club fours, single 
blade, % mile. Open A. C. A. event. 

Monday, August 16th. 

33. 9:00 A. M.—Record combined sailing and pad- 
dling, 3 miles on triangle, time 1% 
hours. 

34. 2:00 P. M.—Cruising contest (not a race but a 
practical demonstration of the Cruis- 
ing Canoeist’s ability to care for 
himself and his outfit in the open. 


Tuesday, August 17th. 

35- 9:00 A. M.—Open canoes, “Gardner Trophy,” 3 

. miles on triangle. 

36. 2:00 P. M.—Decked canoes, handicap, 4% 
on triangle, time 2 hours. 

37- 3:30 P. M.—Open canoes, handicap, 3 miles on 
triangle, time 14 hours. 

38. 4:30 P. a class, juniors, 
single blade, 150 yards. 

REGATTA COMMITTEE, A. C. A. 1915. 


A. F. Saunders, Chair...106 Rugby Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Farnum. F. Dorsey Rochester, N. Y. 
Edmund Vonn Steeg ....Roselle rah, Tees N. ¢ 
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C. Fred Wolters, Jr. ochester, N 
Merideth Scatchard «icsicccscciscicsovcsss Buffalo, N. 


SORES F, TRONNIAGD i ooscin sci cn venenictsvese Newark, N 





The BLUE 
GRASS FARM KENNELS, of Berry, Ky., offer for sale | 


" ; _ All dogs shipped on | 
thirty days trial, —— to judge the quality, satis- | 




















(Continued from page 373) 
A Record Crowd Calls Pull. 

An entrance of 144 wrecked another record 
on the little green island. No such number as 
this ever has graced the shore line of Trappers 
Point. And that each one felt hopeful of giv- 
ing a good account of himself could be seen by 
his hopeful demeanor. Lyons cracked 97 out of 
his before lunch offerings, Chamberlain, New- 
comb, Conley each had one less, while Randall 
was two down on high. This indicated a rattling 
race as any one of these smashers is liable to go 
straight at any old time. At 175 Conley had 
bumped Lyon out of the way, and had him one 
down and only 25 to go. Chamberlain and New 
comb guarded the rear, ready to take the trench 
in case of a show of weakness. Ole Durham had 
been hiding the wallop and swung it on Conley 
in the last 25, when he dropped only two, while 
Conley skidded on five of his skimming presenta- 





George Lyon (Left) Telling M. F. Church 
How He Did It. 


tions. This let Marse George out with- 192, 
Chamberlain came under with 190, Newcomb and 
Conley tied for place with 189, but the star from 
Quakertown pulled the trophy on shoot off with 
24, while the ex-New York State Champion 
wilted on four of his endeavors. Richardson, 
who had finished Friday with a run of 85, con- 
tinued to smash ’em straight until he had busted 
131 targets, establishing the long run record for 
this event as well as a new ground record. Ralph 
Spotts finished seventeenth with 183. He was 
obviously out of form. 
Five Man Team Shoot. 

The five man team race went to Independent 
Gun Club of Philadelphia with 927x1,000. New- 
comb being high gun with 189. N. Y. A. C. 








Limited 


There is nothing quite like the scenery of 
the Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence — 
nowhere in the world you will see just that 
translucent ‘‘blue’’ of the water or just that 
delightful maze of island-dotted river scenery. 


The palatial steamers of the Canada Steam- 
ship Lines pass through this fairyland of 
Canada on their way from Niagara to the Sea. 

_ It’s a trip you’ll enjoy every minute of, 
from the time you go aboard at Niagara Falls 
or Toronto, until you reach Chicoutimi at 
the head of the glorious Saguenay River. 


Booklet telling all about it, sent for 6c., 
to cover cost of mailing. 


THOS. HENRY, Passenger Traffic M’g’r. 


Canada Steamship Lines 3 


163 Victoria Square 
MONTREAL, QUE. 





TOURISTS 


desiring to spend the summer away from the beaten 
path where starched collars and dress clothes are for- 
gotten, try Gowganda, Northern Ontario. 

Excellent fishing, brook, salmon and gray trout, pike 
and pickerel. Many moose and red deer. 

Many interesting canoe trips through the surrounding 
lakes and rivers. 

Comfortable hotel. Apply, 


BARRETT HOUSE 


HOTEL SHAMROCK AND CAMP 


Friends’ Lake, Chestertown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 


Pine and balsam section. Five other lakes with- 
in six miles. Fine fishing in all. Vegetables and dairy 
products from farm. Mail arrives three times daily. 
1,400 feet above sea. Rates and booklet on request. 


A. L. BERRY, Prop. 


Gowganda, Ont. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


A Glimpse 
of Fairyland 












Fares from Niagara Falls: 





To Montreal and return- - $18.55 
To Quebec and return - - 25.90 
To Saguenay Riverand return 34.55 












SALMON FISHING 


I have 3% miles of good Salmon Fishing on the famous 
Nepisiquit River, and also good trout fishing, which 
will lease in riods. There is accommodation for 
three or four Ladies and Gentlemen in a_ comfortable 
and well furnished Lodge which is beautifully located 
and secluded, with ice house and smoking den and 
situated about midway of the fishing. Lodge is 
miles from Railway station and reached over a goo 
road. Experienced guides always on hand For full 
particulars write to H. Bishop, Bathurst, N. B. 


FOREST HOUSE 


BUDD LAKE, N. J. 
DIRECTLY ON LAKE FRONT 


Bass fishing, bathing, music; newly furnished; gas; 
8 acres shady lawns; fine roads; elevation 1,200 feet; 
on range of Schooley Mountains; no mosquitoes; capac- 
ity 200; Se families; 48 miles: Lackawanna; 
autos accommodated; special rates, $5, May 29 to June 
1. Booklet, DURYEA. 
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took next berth with 922, George Lyon being high 
with 192, this was top gun for the team event. 
Bridgeport came next with 917, the rest finishing 
Boston A. A., Smith, Portland, Oriole. Scores 
follow: 
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For Club or 
Private Preserve 


In the Western Catskills, four hours 
from New York; four miles from Parks- 
ville station by good country road, or 
eight miles by extremely beautiful motor 
run from either Liberty or Livingston 
Manor; elevation 2200 feet. Tract of 
about 600 acres, three-quarters forested 
and one-quarter farm lands, in the moun- 
tains between the Beaverkill and Never- 
sink valleys. Includes a mile of Wil- 
lowemoc trout river and the whole of 
an exquisite 60-acre lake. Good fishing, 
abundant small game and bird life, 
unusual freedom from insect pests. 


Three comfortable cottages or bunga- 
lows ready for immediate occupancy, be- 
sides farm house, barns and outbuildings, 
all in excellent order. Fine farm and 
garden produce; good water supply. 
Regular mail service. Magnificent situ- 
ation and view, absolutely self-protected 
from any encroachment, An unusual 
site and opportunity at a moderate price. 
Ideal for club or private estate. Address 


C. B. GOING, Anderson, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


mn 


FOR SALE 


Tract of nearly a thousand acres of timber 
land. Four miles south of Driftwood, Cameron 
Co., Pa. Ideal hunting. Well stocked with 
ame. Good springs. Nearly level plateau land. 
ill sell for cash at $2,500. 


ANDREWS & ELLIS, Owego, Tioga Co., N. Y. 
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ders Catalog, 
teding bow Builders with the Gray Motor Co. is = 
Tells where you can find any kind of a boat fro from 


$2500 mahogany finished express 


: — fishing launch to a $2500 gany 
— self starting 4 cycle "Gray 
» Write for it today. 


haga 6 
Mor Eee’ 
showing complete 


lee 
wp te npn marine motors $55 upwards, 1 to 6 Setroh, tetas 3to50H.P™ 5D 
CO., 6346 Gray Motor Ruliding, Detroit, Michigan Write Today 


Set the Pace with the Great 
2 Cylinder 















Speediest detachable rowboat motor 
made. The 2 cylinders remove 

vibration and ‘= out the shake. ‘Saves the boat 
and increases comfort of riding. 


* ov Winning-Racer Type 

akes river current bef. ted de- 

tachable asaabedt mae Fane — on ape 
used in long ocean voyags [800 miles from Seattle to 

Ketchikan, Alaska]. High grade in every detail. 


Battery 
Ignition 
or built 


m 
@ Magneto 





Carefully made and finished. A real engine. 
| Write for 1915 Catalog 
Agents Wanted 
KOBAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
*|_229 South Water St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 







FROG CULTURE 


Easy, Interesting and immensely profitable for the 








Farmer, Fancier or Country Gentleman. Now’s 
Breeding Time. 
Write for circular. P. O. Box 1534L 






THE ORTEGA FROG FARM 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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TACKLE BOX No. ror 





STREAM 












A TACKLE BOX 
Worthy of the Name 


This new Tackle Box will suit you. A 
place for everything. It is made of solid 
African Mahogany, Piano Finish, Water- 
proof. Tackle will not rust or rattle in 
this box. Not on sale in stores. Write 
to us for full description and our offer to 
send you this box to examine in your 
own home, 


CABINET DEPARTMENT 


STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 





| “THE SUNNYSIDE CRUISER” 


THE CANOE THAT MADE TORONTO FAMOUS 


Send For Sample of Our 
Metal Joint Free of Charge 









combined. 





New Tackle Box $3.00 





| inches. 
| +7. j@ sive target practice. 













have earned 

their repu- j Derfection, not cheapness. any first-class 

tation for dealer for the “Meek.” if neu can’tsupply 

ee you, write us direct for catalogue E, 
prove 

that a good B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc. 

worth its M't’r’s Meek and Blue Grass Reels 

= fo. 1450. 18th St, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


New Pocket Screw Driver and Oiler 50c 


Upper barrel (rifled) shoots .22; ienheamnial Cy 
bored) shoots .44 shot or ball. Lengths, 12,15 or 18 

Fits you for large and small game or inexpen- 
Stock folds up or! detaches. Shoulder 


This is not a Racing Canoe, but the 1915 Model “ Sunnyside ”’ 


“D EAN” Canoes are made on the Close-Rib, Metal Joint Construction. 
DEAN CANOES _ Ask For Catalog ““F” and 
DON’T LEAK 
'| WALTER DEAN, Foot of York Street, TORONTO, ONT 


Won Most Trophies 


Meek Reelshav Reels have, in ten years, won inten years, won four toone IFOpmes Trophies over 
ANY other reel and two toone over ALL other reels 
By giving years of satisfactory service 


MEEK REELS 


Choose Your Model 














The real reel is the Meek Reel. Our aim is 























| . F holsterfurnished. Sample Nitro-Solvent Oil for name sporting 
| \ , goods dealer. Send for catalog of Marble’s 60 Outing Specialties. 
: , MARBLE 


ARMS & MFG. CO., 526 Delta Ave., ” 


Successor to Marbie Sarety Axe Co. 








A TACKLE BOX WORTHY THE NAME. 


| Oftentimes a man’s personal needs lead to 
| the invention and introduction of personal knick- 
| knacks and necessities of great value. This holds 
| true with reference to a “Tack'e Box Worthy 
| the Name,” designed by Mr. A. H. Stevens, 
| president of the Stevens Tank & Tower Come 
| pany, Auburn, Maine. ‘When Mr. Stevens had 
| the original box made, he had no idea of ever 
putting them on the market for sale. Ina dull 
season he had one of his best men manufacture 
a tackle box for his own personal use, and there- 





after when any improvement suggested itself, he 
had the factory make him another one. This is how 
what are now known as tackle boxes “1o1” and 
“202” came to be placed on the market. No pic- 
ture can do justice to their beauty. They are 
made of clear African mahogany, thoroughly 
fastened, and given a beautiful piano finish. The 
wood is absolutely waterproofed inside and out. 

Considering finish and practical utility the 
price asked for these boxes, $8.00, seems remark- 
ably small. A number of similar boxes adver- 
tised by English firms have heretofore been listed 
at from $25 to $50 each. 
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The Biggest 
Moose Heads 


come from the Province of Quebec. 
Several were secured: in September 


and October, 1914, with antlers hav- 


ing a spread of five to six feet. 


Mrs. H. G. Campbell, Jr., of New York 


has a record of a black bear and a 
large bull moose at Lake Kiskisink. 


The big bull moose of Mayor Carter 
Harrison of Chicago was killed in 
Northern Quebec. 


Caribou and Deer 


of Quebec 


are abundant 
Province. 


The Best Trout Fishing 


in the world is in the Province of Que- 
bec, and so are the best Guides both for 
fishing and hunting. Read Henry van 


Dyke's description of some of them in 
“Little Rivers.” 


Mining Rights 


are obtainable on most liberal condi- 
tions. Write for details. 


Would You Like To Own 


in parts 


A Summer Camp 


for your family, by a forest-clad 
or mountain-surrounded lake? 


stream 


You can build one of your own, by leas- 
ing a fishing and hunting territory from 
the Government of the Province, whether 
a_ resident of it or not, or by joining one 
of the many fish and game clubs. 


illustrated Looklet on 
h and Game Clubs of Quebec,” which 
tells you all about them, and address all 
enquiries concerning fishing and hunting 
rights, fish and game laws, guides, etc., to 


Hon. HONORE MERCIER 


Minister of Colonization, 
Mines and Fisheries, 


QUEBEC, QUE. 





For all lubrication and 


is = , 


saries for s 


top and screw ti 
ounces postpaid for 25 cents. 


WM. F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 


polishing around the 
house, in the tool shed or 


afield with gun or rod 


In the New 
Pocket Package 


isa matchless combination 
Sportsmen have known it for years. 
Dealers sell NYOIL at 10c. and 25c. 
Send us the name of a live one who 


FOREST AND STREAM 





doesn’t sell NYOIT with other neces- 
rtsmen and we will send 
you a dandy, handy new can (screw 
containing 3%, 


tee cme 





2 Hole Folding 
Camp Stove, 
Made of Sheet 
Steel, when fold- 


4 Hole ee 
Stove with a Perfec 
Baking Oven, Made 
of Sheet Steel. When 


folded kage - ed ackage 
ures S0nlox6 inches. measures 19x19x5 
inches. . 

SEND FOR FOLDER AND PRICES 
LICKING STOVE WORKS, Newark, Ohio 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,” Boston 
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A Pleasant Motor Run 


From Manhattan, across any of the East River Bridges, 
through Bedford Avenue, Eastern Parkway, Prospect Park 
and along Ocean Parkway to Manhattan Beach, after which 
an invigorating plunge in the surf—a famous “Oriental 
Dinner,” served out-of-doors to the accompaniment of 
music by a world-famed orchestra — and the fatigue of the 
hot day is forgotten at the 


ORIENTAL HOTEL 


OPENS JUNE 24th—EUROPEAN PLAN 
Thes Dansants Yeteesiew and Saturday 


ernoon and Evening Dances. 









piste 






































Dinner Dances at Frequent Intervals. 


Concerts by Mercadante’s Orchestra. 


Half hour by train. Hour by auto. 
Auto roads direct to hotel entrance. 
Garage and Parking Accommodations, 


JOSEPH P. GREAVES, Manager 
N. Y. Booking Office, 243 
Fifth Ave., Florida East 
Coast Hotel Co. Tels. 9230- 
9231 Madison Square. 





































Graceful 
As a Fine 


Launch 


Swift, beautiful, perfectly 


balanced and proportioned, 


elegantly finished, designed 

=. by naval architects. Gives 

5 you comfort, speed and 

. safety of a motor boat at 
little more than row boat cost. Pommer Boats 


For Detachable Motors | 


travel level—are built extrastrong—are positively 
non-capsizable—are carvel-planked in white pine, 
brass screw fastened, guaranteed not to leak—have 
spray guards and new ‘horse shoe”’ rear seats which 
give nearly twice the room of ordinary seats. 


Write teday for our new, free illustrated catalog.. 
POMMER BOAT BUILDING COMPANY 
Wharf 68, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Joymotor | 


A tests Indeed, for All Sportsmen— 


Takes all the drudgery 


out of fishing and shooting. 
® Go as far as you like and back in 
comfort. This wonderfully 

silent Joymotor runs your 

7 imo enough for trolling 

to 7to 9 miles per hour. 
s only 52 lbs. Easily 
pried: weight can be div- 
Y ided for long portages. Fits 
every type of boat—duck boat,fishing boat, 
canoe—square stern, pointed stern, or deck- 
Jed stern. With special bracket shaft may be 
run thi bottom of duck boat or canoe. 
Attached and detached in a minute. 












Goods 







Deal 
Write for Reversing 
Agency Propeller 








makes Joymotor easiest controlled imotor 
ever made, Just move steering tillerte right 
or left and Joymotor stops your boat 
Within a few feet and backs it up without 
reversing the engine. No more dangerof acci- 
dents. No drifting or paddling to shoreor duck. Joy- 
motor does all the work for you. Simple, efficient. 






ea ne 
the tiller and Joymotor controls your boat at al} 
times. A rudder would be useless. Study this picture 


High tension magneto, real 
carburetor, no pump hose toget 
ngled up, real bearings, come- 
plete oiling mg Built to enjoy,— that’ 
Joymotor. Prices: Boat or Canoe Models, 
Battery Ignition $65, Magneto Ignition Ve 
$75. Write now for catalog giving full 
details and life size picture of Joymotor. 
---“Built to Enjoy.” Write a postal now. 


Joy Engineering Company, 
616 Tribune Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 








OORANG AIREDALE PUPS for sale. Vigorous young: 
sters bred from true sporting stock that are 


ied 
ae water dogs, retrievers and hunters of all kinds of | 
They make trailers, tree barkers and ee: 


game. 
will climb a tree or go to earth and fight anything from 
@ ground hog to a grizzly bear. 7 are raised in the 
open and are the hardy, active e kind with the 
hunting instinct bred in the bone. ovine an — con- 
© they a gram the —— —~ and aye e = 
‘or unter and trapper. Stamp reply 
or toe La Rue, Ohio. 





HIGH CLASS SHOOTING DOGS. 
For Sale—Fifteen Pointers and Setters, r- 


anteed thoroughly broken on Grouse and Wood- 
cock, by a professional handler. These dogs 
are all bred from the most fashionable strains 
of both bench show and field trial winners, 
are all geo show winners themselves. 

Will be sold aoe to an buyers. For 





further particulars, ad 
.HE MIDKIFF KENNELS, DALLAS, PA. 
11 fi tocki 
Brook Trout Seiden ad: ; tala: - ‘Brook 


trout ‘eggs in any quantity. Warranted © delivered 
anywhere in fine condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TRUST CO. 
Plymouth, Mass. 


WANTED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. 
two broken dogs for sale. 


H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 


Also 


Trouble-proof. A child can run it. You just move | 








MOR MARRS 
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TEN-MAN TEAM SHOOT. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
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TEAM SHOOT. 
NEW YORK A. C. 
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A. B. Richardson 187 A. t- Burns .. 
Aten Gel oo. ise wee 187 R. Spotts .. é 
W. FOOrd . 6 scccnsce 186 ie Hendeckson goveeeee 
Jesse Griffith .......... 178 eS re 180 
ROM). vcscisccesenscoe 927 DRED noc cines Souvesnn 928 
PORTLAND, ME., SMITH, OF NEWARK, 
CLUB. NEW JERSEY. 
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BA Medal <e 6c 188 J. E. Baldwin I 
ot GME: sn.0-0i0ie.sesin'sia 177 t, 1. Day, Je 
LO. Wermotth ....+.<0« 176 G. H. Piercey 
3. ee 172 S. = Mason 
W. H. Stobie 122222222 171 H. S. Sindle 
SNE. gives samb-xaodcre 884 Total oc.0-ssecesssess 
ORIOLE, OF BALTI- BOSTON A. A. 
ORE, 
ee | ee ee i EOE ccparcacees 
S. O. S. Graham A. Staples 
| F. W. Roseburg S. C. Putnam 
E. L. Bartlett G. L. Osborne 
D. F. Mallory F. O. Williams 
aan cis. were 873 POWER dss teiwcaecseaty 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Bk. 
A. L. Chamberlin ...... 1 Cc. W. Yen Stone 
I eee 183 BPSOREs BERT] ce acccee 
SS Co AWas6N ...% cswecees 183 
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\TAKE A VACATION 


twill make abetier man 
Jf of you for work. But take a 
Aang or have sent out a case of the 
most delics poate brewed : 


PHAROS 


Bo only at the Drewegy 


} ai Delicious 
Fou e fa ged Healthful 


Mp ong is theBeer| 


) that everybody likes best 
\ rewed andl Bottled by 


A J CHRISTIAN OERLEW 
ike BDREWINGCO 


INCORBORATEO 


CINCINNAT! OHIO. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 





| a at low introductory sdiee 75¢ 


This 5000 will besold in afew days—because 
it’s the greatest fish bait ermen ever 
_) saw—it gets them—it’s mechanically right 
—patented by a famous angler—note the 
shape—it's protected by the most rigid 
patents—no other bait has it—no other 
bait can get it—the novel shape gives *‘Jim 

landy’’ the appearance of something in dis- 
tress when going through water. Fish grab it. 
It’sright. Gets every kind of fish, from a 
“*Muskie”’ toa Little Mouth Bass. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


tosupply you, If he will not get a letter off tous NOW 
ard by return mail “Jim Dandy” will come back to 
you that will make your fishing from now on so much more 
plet sant that you wouldn’t take $10.00 for**Jim Dandy?’ 
i1 you couldn’t replace it. 


MONEY BACK — GUARANTEE 


Put a half and a quarter into a letter today and mail it to us for 
one of these 75c specials; if it isn’t the best bait you ever used 
send it back — we'll gladly return yond money at once. Order 
two—you can’t afford to run any chances of being without one. 
Write today and get one of these 5000 — $1 size bait at the sne- 


cial 75e price, if your dealer cannot supply you. Free literature tell- 
ing all about “JIM-DANDY” on request. 

Address: Wise Sportsman’s Supply Co. 
Dept. M20 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


BEST BLACK BASS AND TROUT FISHING 
IN CANADA 


We will outfit you, guide you and give you 
the finest vacation in the world. 

Our territory lies among the old Laurentian 
Mountains of Quebec and consists of virgin 
lakes—although easily accessible. Maniwaki is 
reached from New York — twenty-four 
hours via Ottawa and C. P. R.—up the Gatineau 
Valley 90 miles, 

Deer, bear, moose, partridge and other game 
in season. 

Our terms are moderate and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Bank and mercantile references on 
request. 


Estate of 
CHARLES LOGUE - _ River Desert (Maniwaki) 
QUEBEC, CANADA 

















TIME TO SHAPE UP YOUR 





FOREST AND STREAM 


Genuine DOWagiaCc 


CATALOG FREE Crab Wi é i er FOR SALE 


Fishing Tackle 


Put new life in your body witha fishing trip. 

Start now by sending for a copy of our 
free Catalog. 

We need your patronage and you need our 
goods. 

Let’s get together—you start it by writing 
for the Catalog. 

Any goods you might order of us would be 
promptly delivered at your door. 

It is a safe buy, for we return your money 
without question ‘if the goods are not 
satisfactory. 

The Catalog is ready now and will be mail- 
ed to any address upon request. Write 


H.£H. MICHAELSON 


6 Broadway :: Brooklyn :: New York City 








You Can Tramp All Da 


play without strain, 
chafing or pinching 
if you wear a Sep- 
erate Sack Sus- 
pensory. The S.sS. 
S. has no irritating leg straps, 
no oppressive band on the 
sack, no scratching metal 
slides.” It is made just as nature 
intended. (Note illustration) &@ 

Wiih the S.S.S. you always have a clean 
suspensory every morning. Each outfit Aj 
has twosacks, you can clip one fast tothe sup- & 
porting straps while the other sack is cleaneed 

All sizes. Mailed in plain package on re- 
ceipt of price. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Write for booklet. 

MEYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
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60 Park Place, WATERTOWN, N. Y. ORDER OFFER 









Bait and Bait Casting Rods 
Trolling, Telescopic and Fly Rods 


A vacation morning. Ripple on the lake. Bass, 
Pike, ‘‘Lunge,’’ Pickerel, hungry as wolves. 


City duds left at home. Arms free, neck open. 
The reel singing to the tune of 75 yards of line. 

‘Bristoling’’ is the greatest vacation on earth. 
No other sport like it, so interesting or so 
pleasant to remember. Nothing else so beneficial. 
You can buy any kind ofa “Bristol” Rod for any kind 
of fishing at a low, medium, or high price—depending 
on handle, grip, style, finish, mountings and agates. 
Prices range from $3.00 to $25.00. They are on sale 


in over 17,000 stores which handle fishing tackle. We 
guarantee every “Bristol’’ Rod for three years. 


Write for New ‘‘Bristol’’ Catalogue FREE 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
84 Horton St. Bristol, Conn. 








Y do th 
hedses aa o RICE $1.00 





Scurries Backward 
Like a Live 
Crab 






Thoroughly trained 
pointers, English setters 
and hounds. Also some 
untrained young dogs and 
puppies. 







The first 

Casting 

Imitation 

ofthe Natural Food 
\\ ofthe Black Bass 


No. 1809 


BASS can’t resist it—because 
it looks and acts just like 

their favorite food, the crab or crawfish. Accurately colored 
| in the wonderful Heddon Porcelain Enamel, guaranteed not to 
| crack, peel or flake. Just the right weight and balance for cast~ 
| ing. Floats when at rest, but dives and zigzags backward when 


Prices and information 
| — in. — —_ > the patented ee een yA. . 
can’t each ot rm — t the . 
fish. Variable line Snenaniann areas des wal < Qe cheerfully given. 


tion. You need this “Crab Wiggler” in your tackle box. 
It’s a winner. Also in other Heddon colorings at same price 


IT’S A YEAR OF WIGGLERS 
| More wiggling, diving baits will be used this year than any otherstyle— GE ORGE W. LOVELL 


| chiefly Dowagiac ““Wigglers,”’ of course, because of their reputation and 
| many advantages—non-cracking enamel, variable line fastening, “‘Do- 

wagiac’’ hook sockets, and superior workmanship, Dowagiac Minnow MIDDLEBORO 
““Wigglers,”” deep water style (No. 1600) and shallow water style (No, 


| 1700) sell at 75c in various colorings. MASSACHUSETTS 


ART CATALOG. A book you'll prize. Shows all Heddon 
tacklein colors, including the famous Jim Heddon’s Casting Telephone 29M Established in 1870 


Rods. Full of practical advice om expert casting and more 
successful fishing. A postal brings this book FREE. 


dames Heddon’s Sons, Box 17 Dowagiac, Mich. (Pronounce it “Doe-wah’-ji-ac”) 





4 30 Days FREE TRIAL 
\.. and freight prepaid on the new 1915 “RANGER” 
MA bicycle. Write at once and get our big catalog and 
iA special offers before buying. 
Marvelous improvements. Extraordinary values in 
our 1915 price offers. You cannot afford to buy without 
igen getting our latest propositions. WRITE TODAY. 

Wy Boys, be a “Rider Agent”’ and make pig money tak- 
ing orders for bicycles and supplies. Get our liberal 
. on a sample to introduce the new “RANGER.” 

_ Tir§s, equipment, sundries and everything in the bicycle 
line Balf usual prices. Auto. and Motorcycle Supplies. 


M CYCLE CO., DEPT. s339. CHICAGO 


y 









| “EXPERT” MINNOWS—June and July offer 3 for 
|$1.00. Keeling’s St. Johns Wiggle was the big Bass 
|success of the winter on the St. Johns River, Florida. 
|It wiggles more like a live minnow than most wig- 
|glers. Attach a line to the tail end and you have 
la different wiggle. Add Spinners we furnish and it 
makes a regular top bait. Price complete with spin- 
ners—75 cents. | 
We want you to try our baits and for June and | 
July we offer 1 Wiggle and 2 Underwater Minnows 


for $1.00. Prepaid on receipt of price. If you do . 
not want them we give you your_money back. Or ~~ Ae 
you can use them all summer. Return in October Honest Goods, Bottom Prices Deal 


and we give your money back less 10 cents for the 

use of each bait. We are not afraid to make most een ptpen p L 
any offer as we know what our baits will do. Will 
others give you the same show to try bait? Not over 
4 offers or 12 Minnows sent to one party. 


POWELL & CLEMENT CO. 
410 Main 8t., Cincinnati, 0. 








— | Keeling Bait & Tackle Co. ROCKFORD, ILL. 





Complete with 2 HP Engine 


18-, 20-, 28-foot boats at same proportionate price, All launches and rowboats non- 
leakable because made with our patent lock seamed construction. ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. All boats fitted with air-tight compartments, making them NON-SINKABLE. 
All boats tested before shipment and thoroughly guaranteed. The launches are fitted with Detroit two-cycle REVERS- 
IBLE FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEED engine, which is so SIMPLE a child can run it—starts without cranking—has 
only THREE moving parts. A child can run it. Economical in operation. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOATS NEED NO BOAT HOUSE—Cannot Check, Crack, Dry Out, Nor Rot 


Always ready for use and always dry. Orders filled day they are received. ROWBOATS $20 and up. Aill 
rowboats complete with oars and locks and made with same patent construction as: launches—all fitted with air. 
tight compartments. 

Write for testimonials and FREE catalog. Send for it TODAY. Boats shipped to every part of the world. 
Do NOT delay. Buying a Michigan Steel Boat means a vacation every day. 


MICHIGAN STEEL BOAT COMPANY 1417 Jefferson Avenue DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U.S. A. 
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In Loaded Shells 


of practically all"makes 
you can get Infallible. 
Ask for it the next time 
vou buy shells. 2 

If you are interested”in 
trapshooting write for 
our booklet called 
“Trapshootng.” It is 

» werth reading. 
Address 


“ERCULES POWDER CO. 
a 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 





108 Sleeping Bag 
with Pneumatic Mattress 
the most satisfactory camp bed made. Can he 


used auywhere and when deflated occupics 
little space. 


fa, SLEEP OUT OF DOORS 


No eleep is more healthful or restful than’ eer 
in the open, provided ) our bed is right. Per- 
fection Sleeping Bugs fillevery requirement. 


Ne aaa 
Mailed free. 
Paeumatic 
Mig. Co. 


284 Ninth A «. 


J. KHANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


& 


and manufacturer of artificial eyes or birds, animals 
and manufacturing purposes a specialty. Send for prices. 
All kinds of heads and skulls for iers and taxi- 


dermists. 
363 Canal St., New York. 
Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 


SPORTSMEN! 
His 


An opportunity to get a 
Genuine Deerskin Waist- 
coat at the price of cloth. 
We also have shirts of buck- 
skin that are wearproof and 
+ waterproof and comfortable. 
Indian Bead Goods are our 
specialties. Send for price 
list—by the way the Waistcoator Shirt costs 
you only $4.00 


INDIAN BEAD-WORK CO. 
Poplar, Mont. 


Le 
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THE SOUTHERN TRAPSHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT 


Tenth Southern Handicap Great Success. 


The Interstate Association’s tenth Southern 
Trapshooting Tournament was held at Memphis, 
Tennessee, May II, 12 and 13, under the auspices 
of the Memphis Gun Club. 

It was one of the best tournaments ever 
given south of the Mason-Dixon line. It far 
exceeded anything expected by the members of 
The Interstate Association and the Memphis Gun 
Club. States as far west as Colorado and as far 
east as Delaware were represented. Something 
like 170 different trapshooters took part, among 
them being three previous winners of the South- 
ern Handicap, namely, C. C. Spencer, St. Louis, 
Mo., Geo. L. Lyon, Durham, N. C., and S. L. 
Dodds, Hickman, Ky. 

Practically every man in Memphis who ever 
stood before a trap and called “Pull,” was present 
some time during the Tournament. Many old- 
timers who haven’t attended a meeting in years 
visited the grounds during the week to renew 
past friendships. 

H. N. Bellinger, President, A. H. Campbell, 
Vice-President, and Ed. Crook, Secretary, of the 
Memphis Gun Club had attended to.all prepara- 
tory arrangements and everything during the 
week moved without a hitch. 

W. O. Le Compte and G. H. Hillman, both of 
Nashville, Tennessee, were Cashier and Com- 
piler of Scores, respectively, and received many 
compliments for the able manner in which they 
handled the office part of the Tournament. 
Chas. A. North was in charge of the traps. 

The Handicap Committee was composed of A. 
H. Campbell, Memphis, Tenn., ]. W. Bell, St. 
Louis, Mo., G. M. L. Key, Meridian, Miss., Geo. 
W. Clements, Little Rock, Ark. and H. N. Bellin- 
ger, Memphis, Tenn. 


Practice Day. 

The field that gathered Practice Day was not 
a most brilliant one, the stars entered represent- 
ing men who have taken titles ranging from the 
National Amateur Champion down to some half- 
dozen or more State Champions. It was stated 
that the 97 entrants on Practice Day marked 
the largest crowd ever competing on inaugural 
day at a Southern Trapshooting Tournament. 

Charles G. Spencer, who won the Southern 
Handicap when that feature was open to pros 
and amateurs, was the highest of these honor 
men. Spencer, who is from St. Louis, had a 96. 
He was tied with R. A. King, a visitor from 
Delta, Colorado, J. H. Noel a Nashville entry. 


C. C. Hawkins, the Memphian who beat out his 
fellow townsmen, and Wm. R. Crosby, a trade 
representative from O’Fallon, Illinois. 

Bart Williams, a most consistent man usually, 
dropped three at the very outset, but tied with 


94 when. J. B. Duncan and R. H. Finley of Mem- ° 


phis and G. M. L. Keyof Meridian, Mississippi, 
made similar scores. Williams is the mayor of 
Greenville and has long been noted as one of the 
South’s most enthusiastic trap shots. Key last 
summer won the Mississippi State Champion- 
ship. 

The “Little Joker” trap was an added attrac- 
tion and gave the contestants an opportunity to 
try their skill between events. This trap furnish- 
ed much amusement and always attracted a large 
gallery of spectators. P 


Don’t use expensive 
ammunition where a cheap 
cartridgeis just as good. Buy a 


Mlarlin 
Rim Fire Repeater 
for squirrels, rabbits, hawks, 
woodchucks, skunks, muskrats, 
foxes, etc.—and save price of 
your rifle in the reduced cost 
of cartridges, 

-25 Rim Fire—cheap, pow- 
erful and reliable — will kill 
foxes, skunks, woodchucks, 


muskrats, etc. as quickly and 
surely as more expensive 


all small game 
¥ up to 200 yards. 


only repeater madef 
splendid cartri 
werfulit is used succes 


.22 Pump Action 
Model 29 has 23-:1ch Rounc 
berr-l; tcke-downs a fir-t-class re- 
peating rifle; 15 shots; $9.25. 
Model 20 has 24-inch Ociagon 
heavier barrel ; take-down; Ivory Lead 
sight; 15 shots; $1150. 9 


a lledel 20 Full Magazine Rifle— 
on ction ivi 
hots at oneloedng $1150 I 


-32 Rim Fire—Model 1892, with 

lever action—uses .32 short, long and long- 

_ Tifle rim fire cartridges; also .32 short, long 

and long-rifle center fire; 17 shots. A 

splendid all-around rifle for settled districts. 

With 24-inch Round Barrel, $12.15; Oc- 
tagon, $13.15, 


Send 3 stamps postage for new cata- 
log, showing complete line of Zarlin 
repeaters, rifles and shotguns. 

Ideal Hand Book tells all 

about ding cartridges. 

Mailed for 6c in stamps. 


The Marlin Prearms Q. 


27 Willow St., New Haven, Conn. 


HANDY OIL CAN HANDIEST 


ae It’s the same Old Reliable 3-in-One Gun oil you 
ka always bought, but the can is new. Can’t leak, 
don’t break and just fits your hip pocket. Has 

patent self-sealing spout. 3% oz., 25c. 
8-in-One oils perfectly lock, trigger, ejector, 
break joints. Cleans and polishes barrels inside 
and out: also woden stock. Adsolutely prevents 

rust, 
FREE — Write today fora generous sample. 
8-in-One is sold by all ‘hardware, sporting 
ods and general stores, in 3 size bottles: 
80 1 02., 10c.; 3 02., 25c.; 8 0z., (4% pint) 
50c. Handy Oil Can, 3% oz., 25c. If 
your dealer can’t supply you we will 
send a Handy Oil Can, full, by Par- 
cels Post for 30c. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO, 
112 New Street, New York 








First Day. 

Although hampered to such an extent by rain 
that the Double Target event had to be postponed, 
a field of 141 faced the traps on the- opening 
day of the Tournament. ; 

George L. Lyon, Durham, N.C., was the leader, 
breaking 147 out of a possible 150 targets. He 
was given a hard run by S. A. Huntley of 
Omaha, Neb., who finished the day with one less 
“dead” target than his North Carolina opponent. 

Charles G. Spencer, a professional who won 
the Southern ‘Handicap in 1909, when that event 
was an open competition, was third with a total 
of 145, while A. B. Richardson, who tied with 


his 


eeeeee 
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Woolfolk Henderson, Monday, for high amateur, 
was fourth with six missed. 

A. B. Richardson furnished quite a spectacular 
—if that might be used to apply with reference to 
a trapshooting achievement—when he registered 
a long run of 113, far exceeding anything of the 
kind by other competitors. G. L. Dearing, who 
had 129 for his total, secured a run of 88. R. A. 
King, the Colorado representative, smashed 74 
for his best run. Woolfolk Henderson, the Na- 


tional Singles and Doubles champion, and J. B. 

West, a Nashvillian, tied for another long string 
each getting 67 without a miss. 
Second Day. 

Shooting a wee bit erratic, yet in such good 
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form that he outfinished a field of classy ama- 
teurs, J. I. Chipley, of Greenwood, S. C., broke 
92 of a possible 100 targets in the preliminary of 
the Southern Handicap and took first honors for 
the day. He was second only to Walter Huff, the 
Macon Ga., trade representative, who was, by 
rules of the competition, barred from shooting 
for other than targets only. Huff, shooting from 
the 21 yard mark, scored 95. 

Chipley, while a veteran in the game and recog- 
nized as an able shooter, had never won a big 
event of importance. Old enthusiasts recall that 
he attended many meetings and always placed 
well up in the money, but to-day’s laurels were 





Why Not This Kind of 
An Advertisement ? 


(The advertising man thinks it is better than a puff in a hunter’s story. 
Read the ad and tell us what you think about it.) 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN: 


“I saw in the July number where Mr. C. D. Watson of Big Pine, California, tested 
gun for close shooting and penetration. a 
for a target and on forty yards with twenty-six grains of Ballistite and one an ( 
eighth ounces of seven and one-half chilled shot, and the penetration was twenty-six 
leaves including the cover. This counts clean holes only. The total penetration was 


twenty-seven leaves, twenty-three shot hit the magazine.” 


“Here is where I would like to tell my experience with a Lefever Gun. 


He used a Sportsman magazine 









one- 


I used the 

















same kind of load as Mr. Watson and the penetration was forty-three leaves, counting 
the clean holes, total penetration sixty-nine leaves. Forty-three shot hit the magazine. 
This was on forty yards measured. Would like Mr. Watson to see this as it may be 
to his advantage.” 










included. They are all 
My gun 


“I have shot about all standard makes of guns, the . 
good guns, but by my experience there is none that shoots like the Lefever. 


is a 12-gauge, thirty-inch barrel, eight-pound Lefever, and if there is a better shooting 
N. J. JOHNSON. 


gun made I would like to see it.” 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 













200 MALTBIE STREET 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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about his best. In winning the trophy and first 
money prizes, the South Carolinian displaced 
over a dozen favorites, including Woolfolk Hen- 
degson, S. A. Huntley, A. B. Richardson, George 
L. Laon, and other seasoned trapshooters. 

Chipley, who was shooting from the 18 yard 
mark started fairly well with 18 of his first 20, 
but slumped to such an extent that when he 
recorded 16 in his next event the outlook ap- 
peared pretty blue. A 20 and two 19’s followed 
in order. 

Seven contestants, breaking 91, tied for second 
and third moneys and the trophies offered for 


these places. J. T. Austin, Monroe, La., won the | 


second trophy, in the 20 target shoot-off, 


losing one. Isaac Andrews of Spartansburg, S. | 
C., when he broke 18, displaced the remaining | 


contestants and took third trophy. The money, 
following an aggreement between the men before 
the shoot-off, was evenly divided. Those in ad- 
dition to Austin and Andrews, who were in this 
tie were Bart Williams, Greenville, Miss., S. L. 
Dodds, Hickman, Ky., W. f. Henderson, Lucy, 
Tenn., E. R. Tansil, Blytheville, Ark. and Andy 
Meaders, Nashville. Meaders did not compete in 
the last 20, leaving before the shoot-off was held. 

Interest in the afternoon for the better part 
centered around the squad in which Woolfolk 
Henderson, Huntley, Richardson, King and Lyon 
were shooting. One of the largest galleries of the 
week walked from trap to trap as this quintette 
started down the line. Lyon was liked by many 
as the winner of the event, but when he dropped 
nine targets in the first 20 and immediately fol- 
lowed this with eight lost in the next event all 
hopes were given up. He finished with a 78. 
Richardson, though shooting with apparently all 
the confidence in the world and in an easy man- 
ner did not score better than 19 in any of the 
five 20’s. King, who is from Delta, Colo., could 
not better this himself. 

Third Day. 

Fine weather, a clear sky and practically no 
wind had much to do with the high scores made 
the third day of the Tournament. The crowd, 
which had been increasing every day, was larger 
than at any other time during the Tournament. 
Every bench under the large shelter tent was 
filled with spectators, many of them being of the 
fair sex, who took a keen interest in the com- 
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L. C. SMITH 





A REAL GUN 





NEW DESIGNS wa'AUTOMATIC EJECTOR FOR TRAP AND FIELD USE 


THEY ARE WINNERS. 


PRICES $25 TO $1,000 


Our Beautiful Catalog for the Asking 
The HUNTER ARMS CO., Inc., 80 Hubbard St., FULTON, N.Y. 





Fishing Tackle Parlance 


If you are lucky enough to strike a big fellow 
be sensible —— to have the proper tackle to 
hold him. ou use E. Vom fe Tackle you 
need have = ear of putting on the strain. 

Being practical hunters of big game fish we 
subject all of our manufactured articles to the 
most severe tests before they are turned into 
the sales department. If you really want the 
best you will send for our Catalog and you will 
find that we ask no more for the best than many 
dealers ask for the inferior grades. 


E. VOM HOFE & COMPANY 


105-107 Fulton Street NEW YORE CITY 








SPORTSMEN! An Exceptional Occasion! 


BEAUSEJOUR FOR SALE 
a PRIVATE PROPERTY of about one thousand 
Acres with small farm attached. 

Rest, forest in Mountainous Region. Two 
ge. Bungalows, Barn, Stables, Ice House, 
—— Implements and Tools, Boats, etc. 

Seven beautiful Ponds abundantly stocked with 
fine and game trout; no other fi fish. 

Beautifully situated on the St. Lawrence 
River, in the Peninsula of Gaspe. 

Sea Fishing and Bathing. Best Hunting and 
Trapping Grounds in Quebec Province for Deer, 

oose, Bear and Fur Animals, Wild Birds, 
Partridges, Rabbit, etc. 

Fine communication by weekly boats from 
Montreal, Quebec and_Gaspe. 

Will sell at reasonable price. Correspondence 
— 





petition. 
Among the amateurs, in the regular events of 





SPRATT’S PATENT 


Apply to U. J. AgaELE, apriinost 
Imperial Theatre TREAL, CANADA 





| For Dogs of All Nations, For Dogs in All Climes 
For Dogs of All Sizes and For Dogs at All Times 


Spratt’s Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 


Whatever breed of dog you keep and wherever you may be always insist upon 
having the genuine productions and refuse articles said to be ‘‘just as good”’ 


Spratt’s Patent Manufacture A Biscuit for Every Breed — 
Always look for the name ‘‘SPRATT’S”’ and the trade mark ‘‘X”’ 


Send 2c stamp for ‘‘Dog Culture’ which contains valuable information regarding kennel management, 


rearing, etc. 


LIMITED, 





Main Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 
ST. LOUIS; CLEVELAND; MONTREAL. Agency at BOSTON, MASS. - 


Reeds Are 
Made On a Record Line 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Ashaway, R.1., U.S. A 


It isa SWASTIKA vm 







Depots at SAN FRANCISCO; 
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five 20 target races, A. B. Richardson was first 
with a score of 100 straight, followed by Dr. W. 
L. Henderson and Woolfolk Henderson with 99; 
S. A. Huntley 98; W. H. Cochrane and J. H. 
Noel 97; J. R. Duncan and J. R. Livingston 96. 

Among the professionals J. R. Hinkle, G. W. 
Maxwell, Homer Clark, H. D. Gibbs and C. C. 
Spencer were in first place with 99, followed by 
Ed. Banks and T. A. Marshall with 96 and H. J. 
Donnelly and E. M. Daniel with 95. 

Promptly at 1:15 o’clock Mr. Shaner called up 
the first squad for the Southern Handicap, the 
main event on the program, and many a heart 
beat faster in hopes of winning the big event. 
There were 149 entrants, of which number 3 for- 
feited. W. H. Cochrane, of Bristol, Tennessee, 
who broke 97 out of his 100 targets, his handi- 
cap being 19 yards, was the winner. Mr. Cochrane 
won the first trophy and the first money prize 
without having to shoot off any tie. George L. 
Lyon, of Durham, N. C., who broke 95 yards, 
from 23 yards, won the second trophy and sec- 
ond money prize without a tie. J. A. Hardy, 16 
yards, J. B. Duncan, 18 yards, and J. B. Snow- 
den 18 yards, tied on 94 for the third trophy and 
had to shoot-off for it at 20 targets. In the shoot- 
off, Snowden won with 18 to Hardy’s 17 and 
Duncan’s 16. 

The handsome trophy presented by the Board 
of Trade of Columbus, Georgia, was won by S. 
A. Huntley, who broke 523 out of the 550 tar- 
gets on the program for the three days, made up 
of the 350 from 16 yards and 200 shot in the 
handicaps. This trophy was presented by the 
Columbus Board of Trade to be competed for at 


each succeeding Southern Trapshooting Tourna- | 


ment, the man winning it three times to become 
the owner of the cup. Mr. Huntley therefore, 
becomes the holder of the trophy until next 
year’s event. 


The trophies were presented to the respective | 
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The Metallics that the 


Critical Sportsmen 
Ask For By Name 
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HE dominating demand for Remington-UMC Metallics 
among sportsmen all over this country must be a 
stunner to those who try to tell you that sportsmen 

will take the first thing the dealer shoves across the counter. 

The fact that more and more sportsmen ask for 

Remington-UMC Metallics by name naturally won’t mean 

anything to those who are not themselves critical about what 

Nothing ever seems worth while to a man who 


But the fact remains that Eighty Thousand and some 
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winners by Mr. Irby Bennett, ex-President of the 
Interstate Association, whose home is in Mem- 
phis. Mr. Bennett made an eloquent address and 
received a round of applause at its conclusion. 


odd dealers are featuring Remington-UMC—because their 
eyes are open to the trend of the buying public. They would 
change in a minute if their sportsmen customers didn’t look 
for the Red Ball Mark of '‘Remington-UMC on every box of 


cn 
35 REMINGTON 


With the presentation of the Trophies, Mana- 
ger Shaner declared the Tenth Southern Trap- 
shooting Tournament closed, the hour of closing 
being 6 P. M. 


Haig & Haig 





ammunition. 


No real merchant cares to fight the desires of his cus- 
tomers—he gets his success by concentrating on the line 
that the keenest sportsmen in his community want. 

If you are not a Remington-UMC user already, make it 
a point to get Remington-UMC the next time you need 


metallics. 
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“THE PERFECT FISHING LINE” 
Crandall’s American Beauty, Narragansett and 


King Philip are three new members of the Swas- 
tika brand family of fishing lines which are be- 
ing introduced this season for the first time by 
the Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co., Asha- 
way, R. I. 

Crandall’s American Beauty, which takes its 
name from the Messrs. Crandall, who constitute 
such a substantial part of the Ashaway company, 
is an enameled silk fly-casting line in which the 
makers take. particular pride. 

They believe it has no peer among either do- 


Compare results—cartridge with cartridge and box with 
box, and you will see for yourself why the great body of 
American sportsmen and rifle shots swear by Remington-UMC. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
Woolworth Bldg., (233 Broadway) 
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NEW YORK CITY 
mestic or imported lines, in fact, they characterize 
it as “the most perfect line made—the one by 
which all others must be judged,” which coming 
from a house now celebrating its 90th anniver- 
sary, truly means something. It is put up in 25- 
yard coils, 4 coils connected in a box. 

The Narragansett is a special silk casting line, 
special in that it is really a double line as the 
core used is itself a braid. The King Philip is 
a hard, braided silk bait casting line having a 
silver sheen or color. Both are of high quality, 


and are put up on 50 yard spools, two spools in 
a box. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


The latest dance hits while they are hits—the latest in every class of 
vocal and instrumental music—are on Columbia double-disc records. A 
new list on sale the 20th of every month. And ata standard price of 65 
cents—the price of more than a thousand Columbia double-disc records. 


Buy Columbia records because they are better records—universal 
in selections and faultless in recording. 


Hear the newest records at your Columbia dealer’s. Today! And hear 
any other particular records you like, you have a choice of more than 4000. 


And while you are about it—hear the Columbia Grafonola “Favorite” at $50 as illustrated; 
the (model that for more than four years has been sold to more 
people than any other instrument—regardless of price or make. It has 
every Columbia tone feature, including the exclusively Columbia tone 
control leaves. Other Columbia Grafonolas from $17.50 to $500— 
and on easy terms if you wish. 


Columbia Graphophone Co. 
Box F 480 Woolworth Bldg., New York 


TORONTO: 365-367 Sorauren Avenue. Prices in Canada plus duty. 

Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in 

the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the l‘undamental Patents. Dealers 

and Prospective Dealers write for a confidential letter and a free copy 
of our book “Music Money.” 
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Imitation is the Sincerest Form] of ; Flattery 


said the old “pa” Mallard, as he swam around looking for 
a “live one” among the decoys that had brought him from 
the blue dome—and then he found himself winging his 
way through a charge of number fours, as he rose ee the 
life like wooden flock. Ask any dealer about our decoys. 
Write to us for catalogue. 


MASONS DECOY FACTORY 
459 Brooklyn Avenue DETROIT, MICH. 


FOR SALE—Cottage, 2% stories, 42 x 30 ft., hand- hunting, fishing, natural gas; reasonable. Address 700 
somest fireplace in Maine; 2-story garage, 20 x 25 ft.; Cator avenue, Baltimore, Md. 
ice house, 15 x 20 ft. with ice; on 50-acre hemlock 
and hard wood at East Lake, which is headwaters and FISHING LAKE FOR SALE—Fine old Virginia 
finest lake of famous pees system. Artesian well lake, about 150 acres under water, club house of 6 
$5 ft. in jodie. Dr. Edson E. Goodrich, 220 Main Street, rooms, up-to-date, and about 130 acres of good land, 
aterville, Me. also all boats and other conveniences for the best 


fishing for bass, pike and crappie. Lake located 
CARD—For rent—summer and fall; roomy furnished railroad, one hour’s ride from F lehinoed Va aan [ 


cottage on. Western Maryland Railway, near Elkins, over 100 years old. It will pay you to investigate this 
West Virginia; elevation, 1,900 feet; pleasant climate, ofter. Good terms can be arranged. Apply to Bowles. 
lovely scenery, good roads, fine water, porches, shade. & Jones Co., Inc., 14 N. 8th Street, Richmond, Va. 


HAVE A REAL VACATION 
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BLUE BIRD 


2=/MOTOR BOAT = 


Start right now to plan a “motor boat 
summer” for yourself and the family. 

In a few short weeks every lake and 
river in the country will be calling the 
man who has a tiny spark of the sports- 
man in him. 


There will be endless opportunities for 
camping expeditions, picnics, fishing 
parties and daily expeditions up that 
shady cove where nature always seems at 
her best. 


Of course, your blood tingles when you 
think of it. But—make no mistake—you 
must have a boat of your own—and a 
good one. 


Blue Bird” 


¥ 
MOTOR BOATS 


have solved the summer problem for 
thousands of healthy, “‘out-door’”’ families. 


These boats—exquisite in line and appoint- 
ment—are made over moulds of highest grade 


Louisiana Cypress. 


The wood work in decks and coaming are of 
best selected oak, the boats are very hand- 
somely varnished and trimmed with the best 
“sun and water-proof varnish,” and the hulls 
are finished in either blue or white paint. The 
engine is the Detroit two-cycle reversible—can 
e run_ slow or fast—has only three moving 
parts, STARTS WITHOUT CRANKING, uses 
very little fuel and is so simple that a child 
can handle it. 


All models are now in stock—16, 18 or 20- 
footers. Send your order at once. Every boat 
and cngins is fully guaranteed and subject to. 


thorough test and inspection before shipment. 


Agents Wanted Everywhere 


Ask for Demonstrator Agent’s Offer. Big 
reduction for first Blue Bird sold in any locality 
—World renowned Belle Isle and Hudson River 
canoes can also be handled in connection with 
the Blue Bird motor boats. If interested in 
canoes please specify in your inquiry and we 
will send you our New 1915 Dream Book of 
Canoes. rite to-day for 1915 Book of Blue 
Birds. A postal will bring it. All boating 
problems solved by us. None too small, none 


too big. 
DETROIT BOAT CO. 


1065 Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Canoes, $20 Up 
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A SILVER EXHIBITION 
That Gratifies The Trophy Committee 


HE International Silver Company, the largest makers of 
Silverwares in the world, have specialized for many 
years on the making of Cups, Vases and other Trophies 

for National and International Contests in all kinds of sports. 


Their expert designers in eleven different factories, under their operation, 
are continuously developing new ideas and bringing out new models in 
original shapes and decorations. 

The scope of the collection ranges from the finest, heaviest and most 
elaborate Cups and specially designed pieces for International events, down 
to the simple pieces that are so gratifying to the Trophy Committee, in 
providing artistic awards for the less important contests. 

Nowhere else is there such a variety to select from as can be found in the 
Warerooms of the International Silver Company. 

The same wonderfully broad scope for selection will be found among the 
Wedding and Anniversary Silver, and the more staple Sterling and Plated 
Wares for everyday use in the home. 

You are invited to visit our block-long store on 34th Street, at your 
convenience. 


International Silver Company 
Succeeding The MERIDEN Co. Established 1852 
49-51 West 34th St., through to 68-70 West 35th St., New York 
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Club Cocktails 
No matter how good a mixer a man is, there's the off chance of a 
failure. And you know how the memory of a bad drink lingers. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are made of the finest liquors in the world—mixed to 
measure by experts. And the mellow fragrance of perfect blending that comes 
to them through long aging in wood is something that cannot possibly be put 


into a hand-made cocktail. 


Order Club Cocktails Today. Your Dealer Has Them— 
Martinis, Manhattans and Bronx—All The Popular Kinds 


At G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Hartford, New York, London 
Importers of the famous Brand’s A-I Sauce 
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